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Your guarantee of satisfaction 


Always refer to the 


STANLEY 
EDITION CATALOGUE 


The “Stanley” range comprises all that is best in :— 


Surveying Instruments and Equipment 
Drawing Instruments 

Drawing Office Equipment 

Drafting Machines Drawing Scales 
Mathematical Instruments 

Planimeters, Integrators, Integraphs 
Harmonic Analysers, etc. 


Copies of the ‘A’ Catalogue will be sent on request 
(CsI. Al) 


Head Office and Main Works -—~NEW ELTHAM, LONDON, S.E.9 
Phone ELTHAM 3836.4; Grams: “TURNSTILE,’” SOUPHONE, LONDON 


Showrooms :—79/80, High Holborn, London, W.C.! (Holborn 2684) 


Branches -—13, Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E.! (Hop 0871/2) 
W. F. STANLEY & Co. Limited: 52, Bothwell Street, Glasgow, C.2 (Central 7130) 


... specify BRUNOPHEN /or complete eradication ! 


In all cases of insect or fun 


gus damage to timber, the specification o 
BRUNOPHEN—the penetrating, persistent and water repellant eradicator 
will effectively put an end to the trouble. Furthermore, BRUNOPHEN is 
used to preserve replacement timbers from future attack. 
Whenever you are consulted on treatment in such cases, you can 
contidently specify BRUNOPHEN 
A specially printed detailed Specification has been prepared to simplify 
the task of Architects and Surveyors when advising on woodworm and 
dry rot eradicatian. 
These are available from add 


PRESERVATION DEVELOPMENTS LTD 
23 SLOANE STREET- LONDON SWI 
Suppliers of chemicals for preservation of timber 

TELEPHONE: BELGRAVIA 4114 6- TELEGRAMS: ADDOOM- LONDON 
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IT’S NEVER TOO SOON 
TO CALL IN 


Richa 


co 


From the day you first call in Costain all the skill and 
resources of the Costain organisation, with its vast 
experience in every type of building and civil engineer- 
ing project, are fully at your disposal. 


LONDON .- ENGLAND . Telephone: WATerloo 4977 
Middle East - Rhodesia - Nigeria - Canada - West Indies - South America - Australia 
HOME BRANCHES: BRISTOL - CANTERBURY - COVENTRY - GRAYS - NEWCASTLE - PLYMOUTH 
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Dr. Felix Singer, Dr.Ing., Dr.Phil., M.I.Chem.E., 

an acknowledged authority, after exhaustive study wrote 
“Both time and laboratory tests have proved stoneware 
pipes to be the most reliable method of conveying 

all waste fluids underground.” 


For information write to The Secretary, 


THE NATIONAL SALT GLAZED 
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the pipe material that never wears 


Drainage Pipes must be strong and smooth. 
They must resist the effects of abnormal 
pressures and of abrasives. They must be proof 
against acid-forming gases inside the pipes and 
acidic substances in the soil. They must have 
a low and non-progressive rate of absorption. 
They must retain their shape indefinitely. They 
must stay down—maybe for centuries. 

Nobody knows what virulent effluent future 
industrial development may introduce into 
today’s drains. 

There is only one safe choice. Put down glazed oe 
vitrified clay pipes —there is no adequate 
substitute. 


PIPE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Hanover Court, Hanover Square, LONDON W.1. 
Telephone : MAYfair 0364 


GLAZED VITRIFIED 
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Bored piles 


Augered piles 


NCrete foundations 


A new brochure fully desoribing 7 methods of Piling Is available on request 


FRANKI—the largest piling organisation pais FRA | NK] P ILE 


FRANKIPILE LIMITED * 39 VICTORIA STREET ~*~ LONDON SWI * TELEPHONE ABBEY 6006-9 
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fully satisfy the requirements the Act 


regarding Thermal Insulation and 


Resistance to Spread of Flame! : 


% THE THERMAL INSULATION 


(INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS) ACT, 1957 


Here’s a structural insulating material 
with a Class | rating for spread of flame! 
When Stramit Class | slabs are used as 
roof-decking under felt, they have a 
U-value of 0.23 and so easily satisfy the 
requirements of the new Act (which 
stipulates a U-value not greater than 
0.3). And, of course, when Stramit is 
weathered with corrugated asbestos 
its U-value improves still further. 


The essential Class | rating for spread 
of flame is achieved without further 
treatment, thanks to a special asbestos 
facing on the slabs. Stramit Class | 
slabs are strong, rigid and durable, and 
cost only 1/3d. per sq. ft. 


STOCK SIZES: 


2 in. thick x 4 ft. wide x 6, 8, 9, 10 
and 12 ft. long. 


Special sizes made to order. 


To: STRAMIT BOARDS LTD., cow.ey Peacuey, 
UXBRIDGE, MIDDX :: Telephone: West Drayton 3751 


Please send me full details of Stramit Class | building slabs. 


ADDRESS 
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WALPAMUR PAINTS 


do a wonderful job 


Beautiful colours . . . lasting perfection of finish . . . for 
inside and outside use ... Walpamur Quality Paints do a 
wonderful job. Constant laboratory testing at every stage of 
manufacture ensures the consistently high quality on which 
is based the international reputation of these famous paints. 
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DURADIO 5-YEAR ENAMEL PAINT is unsurpassed for interior and 
exterior decoration. 

WALPAMUR WATER PAINT is ideal for walls and ceilings: a special 
Exterior Quality is also available. 

DARWEN SATIN FINISH for inside use only is attractive in any room and 
perfect for use in humid atmospheres. 
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For further details of these and other Walpamur products 
write to The Walpamur Co. Ltd., Darwen, Lancs. 


THE WALPAMUR CO LTD - DARWEN & LONDON 
Paints, Enamels and Varnishes for every possible need 
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... a fissured tile with high 

GYPROC WALLBOARID 

GYPROC PLANK 

LATH ‘ 

sound absorption... so light that 
GYPUNIT PANELS 
GYPROC COVE 
GYPROC PLASTERS 


it can be adhered to any 


Paristone Undercoat Plasters 
Haived, Unhaired and Metal Lathing grad 
Paristone Wall Finishing Plaster 
Gypstone Board Finishing Plaster . , 
Cretestone Concrete Bonding Plaster backg rou nd see and it won t bu rn 
Gyproe Metropolitan Stucco 
Gypklith Surface Filler 
Gyplite Ready-Mixed Lightweight 
Aggregate Plasters Gyptone Acoustic Tiles have a pleasant white fissured surface which can be 
easily decorated. Made in one standard size, 12” square, }* thick, with square 
UNIT CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS or bevelled edges, each tile weighs only 1+ lb. and can be stuck direct to 
Gypunit Partition System and Wall Linings backgrounds with Gyproc Adhesive. The following figures show the high 
Gypstele Roof and Wall Linings sound absorption of the tiles. 
Gypstele Suspended Ceilings 
Plaxstele Suspended Ceilings 
Gyproc 2-inch Solid Partition 
Acoustic Tiles 125 250 500 1000 2000 4000 
ACOUSTIC PRODUCTS pony 
Gypklith Acoustic Tiles centres . 
Acoustic Gyproe 


Gyproc Slotted Acoustic Tiles — score Tiles 0.10 0.20 0.50 0.85 
Gyptone Acoustic Tiles one 


Acoustele Suspended Ceilings For full information write for leaflet CS.364 

Dekoosto Acoustic Plaster 
THERMAL INSULATION PRODUCTS GYPROC PRODUCTS LIMITED 

Gyproc Insulating Wallboard and Lath Head Office : Singlewell Road, Gravesend, Kent. Gravesend 4251/4 

Gypklith Wood Wool Slabs Glasgow Office : Gyproc Wharf, Shieldhall, Glasgow, S.W.1. Govan 2141/3 

Zonalex Mineral Insulation Midland Office : 11 Musters Road, West Bridgford, Nottingham. Nolfingham 82101 
Literature is readily available on any or all of “London Office: Ferguson House, 15/17 Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1. Hunter 4031/4 

these products. Contracts Dept. : Lacey Green, Aylesbury, Bucks. Princes Risborough 581/2 


‘GYPROC THE REGISTERED TRADE MARK OF GY PROC PRODUCTS LIMITED 


Sound Absorption Coefficients at frequencies (c.p.s.) 


0.15 0.35 0.75 0.80 0.65 0.85 
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Editorial Notes 


The Price of Land 

On Sth July, 1960, in written answers to a number of 
questions in the House of Commons, the Minister of Housing 
and Local Government stated that he was not prepared to 
modify the policy of a free market in land, and that green 
belts “‘ except in very special circumstances,” would remain 
inviolate. The Minister stated that he was encouraging 
local authorities to allocate more building land beyond the 
green belts and to make the fullest use of land within urban 
areas; builders would have to turn their attention 
increasingly to the re-development of older areas within the 
towns. “ But we have to face the fact that the demand in 
and around the most prosperous towns will continue to exceed 
the supply, unless we are to abandon planning policies of 
restricting the growth of towns, preserving good agricultural 
land and protecting the countryside; and that I am not 
prepared to do.” 


To most chartered surveyors the sharp rise in the price of 
building land will have caused little surprise. In a letter to 
The Times, which was published on 11th July, the President 
of the Institution attempted to put the matter in perspective, 
and the members of the Institution who took part in a 
20-minute broadcast on the B.B.C. Home Service on that 
day have also helped to clarify the situation. In his letter, 
the President announced that the Institution was making 
a detailed study of the problems involved and hoped 
that this would help to correct some of the prevalent 
misconceptions. 


New Houses in the Country 

The Minister of Housing and Local Government has 
recently published a booklet entitled “* New Houses in the 
Country * explaining in outline the policy on which he bases 
his consideration of appeals in relation to the building of 
houses in rural areas. 


The booklet is limited to proposals for single houses and 
very small groups of houses, and sets out three main 
principles : 

(a) in a village, permission for a well-sited and well- 
designed house will normally be granted, unless the local 
planning authority have a definite reason to the contrary : 
for example, where the site is reserved for an essential 
local purpose ; 

(6) in the open country, new houses will not normally 
be permitted unless the development plan provides 


accordingly, or unless on the merits of the particular 
case there is a special need ; and 

(c) additions to existing ribbon development or to 
scattered building will not usually be allowed, apart from 
limited infilling. 

The Minister considers that the prospective developer 
should be encouraged to seek advice from the officers of the 
local planning authority. It seems to the Minister that much 
time and trouble could be saved in the end if prospective 
developers more frequently discussed their proposals at the 
outset with these officers, who could acquaint them in detail 
with the authority’s policy. 

Some local planning authoritjes have adopted the practice 
of keeping maps on which they record planning applications 
in their rural areas and the decisions given—cither approval, 
refusal, or in the case of an appeal, the Minister’s decision. 
These maps are not part of the statutory register. The 
Minister understands that they have proved helpful to the 
planning authority in relating each new application to what 
has gone before and in maintaining a consistent policy ; 
they can also be helpful to applicants by illustrating the 
planning authority’s policy and the extent to which that 
policy has been supported by the Minister on appeal. In 
Ministry of Housing and Local Government Circular 
No. 26/60 the Minister commends this idea to local planning 
authorities generally. 

Copies of the booklet may be obtained from the Ministry 
of Housing and Local Government. The circular is 
obtainable from H.M. Stationery Office, price 3d. 


6th July, 1960 

The provisions of sections 13, 14 and 15 of the Rent Act, 
1957 (which relate to premiums, loans and payments in 
advance of rent) ceased to apply from 6th July, 1960, to 
tenancies excluded from the Rent Acts by section 11 (i) 
and (ii) of the 1957 Act. 

Also from 6th July, 1960, the Landlord and Tenant 
(Furniture and Fittings) Act no longer applies to tenancies 
decontrolled by the Rent Act, 1957. 


Schedule A 

Considerable pressure was levied against the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in the House of Commons on 21st June, 
1960, towards the abolition or reduction of Schedule A 
taxation. The Chancellor, however, stood firm. The issue 
was a much more complicated and difficult one than appeared 
at first sight ; the Chancellor thought that there were strong 
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arguments both for and against relief from Schedule A for 
owner-occupiers. However, whatever the cogency of the 
arguments either way it was not possible to give relief, 
partial or complete, in the circumstances of this year : “ In 
the present conditions of brimful demand it would be 
irresponsible to add to purchasing power by any net decrease 
in taxation.” 

These comments were made during the Committee stage 
of the Finance Bill. 

Experimental Farm Buildings Scheme 

As from Ist July, 1960, the Agricultural Research Council 
will, in approved cases, make grants of up to half the agreed 
capital cost of erecting farm or horticultural buildings of an 
experimental type, provided that the recipient of the grant 
allows the Council to carry out investigations into the working 
of the building for a limited period after its completion. 

In general, grants may be given towards the capital 
cost of any experimental building or any building which 
incorporates experimental features or is adapted to experi- 
mental use and is to be used for agricultural and horticultural 
purposes. New buildings or adaptations of old buildings are 
equally eligible. Grants will only be given, however, for 
proposals which can suitably form part of the experimental 
programme of the Council’s Farm Buildings Research 
Committee. 

Applicants whose schemes are selected in principle for the 
award of grants will be required to instruct an architect or 
other professional adviser to draw up plans for the building. 
When these are agreed, the applicant will be asked to sign 
a contract which will set out the detailed specification for the 
building in question, the form and duration of the experi- 
ment, the methods of collecting the necessary data and the 
proportion of the agreed costs to be paid by the Council. 

When the building is completed and in use, the recording 
of the data specified in the contract will begin. Records 
will be taken by the applicant or the representatives of the 
Council or by both. 

When the experiment is completed, the Council will cease 
to have any rights in respect of the building. The Council 
will be entitled to publish the data collected in a report on the 
experiment. 

Application forms, including a leafiet giving more detailed 
information about the scheme, may be obtained from any 
divisional office of the Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries 
and Food in England; from the area offices of the 
Department of Agriculture and Fisheries for Scotland or 
from the Secretary, Agricultural Research Council, Cunard 
Buildings, 15, Regent Street, London, S.W.1. 

Preliminary notice of this scheme was given in the House 
of Commons on 16th February, 1960, and the statement 
made on that occasion by the Minister of Agriculture 
was published in The Chartered Surveyor for April, 1960, 
page 526. A commentary by Mr. P. J. M. Aston was also 
published in the July issue, page 9. 

The Growing Demand for Water 

Control of private abstraction of water from rivers and 
streams for irrigation and other purposes is suggested in a 
recent report by the Central Advisory Water Committee 
(H.M.S.O., 6d. net). The Sub-Committee state that they 
are convinced that there is now a risk that growing abstrac- 
tions may seriously deplete the natural flow of many rivers 
and streams. 

The Sub-Committee received many suggestions on the 
form of control, which they will now consider and report on 
later. In the meantime, they recommend that if a temporary 
method of control is introduced it should be administered 
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by the River Boards, subject to the right of appeal to the 
Minister of Housing and Local Government against a decision. 
The Sub-Committee emphasise that the ultimate object 
should be a form of control which would provide for con- 
servation and storage of water. 


Ninth International Congress of Photogrammetry 

The Ninth International Congress of Photogrammetry, 
details of which were published in the May, 1960, issue of 
The Chartered Surveyor, page 579, which is being held under 
the Patronage of H.R.H. The Prince Philip, and which is 
sponsored jointly by the Institution and the Photogrammetric 
Society, will be held at the University of London from 
5th-17th September, 1960. 

During the period of the Congress, it is hoped to arrange 
for overseas delegates and their wives to visit British homes. 
Any members who would be willing to entertain up to six or 
ten visitors to tea on the date reserved for these visits,namely, 
Saturday, 10th September, 1960, are asked to communicate 
with the Secretary of the Institution. Similar visits were 
arranged in Stockholm during the 1956 Congress and proved 
to be most interesting and successful. 

Members wishing to obtain further information about the 
Congress should write to the Congress Director, 24, Bruton 
Street, London, W.1 (the Congress office having recently 
moved to this address). 

Publication of C 

This issue of The Chartered Surveyor contains the first 
instalment of a new feature—a correspondence column— 
and five letters are published on page 103 post. 

This feature was announced in the June issue, and it is 
hoped that members will welcome it as a means of exchanging 
views with their fellow members. Letters will, therefore, be 
welcomed and should be addressed to The Editor, The 
Chartered Surveyor, 12, Great George Street, Parliament 
Square, London, S.W.1, and should be received not later 
than the first day of the month prior to publication. 
Correspondents are urged to keep their letters short and to 
the point—a length of about 300-words is suggested. 


Benevolent Fund’s Diamond Jubilee 

The Institution’s Benevolent Fund is this year celebrating 
its diamond jubilee. The idea of establishing a Fund arose 
out of a suggestion made by Mr. Robert Vigers on his 
retirement from the office of President of the Institution in 
1899. The idea was approved by a General Meeting of 
members of the Institution in February, 1900, and Mr. John 
Shaw, the President at that time, became the first President 
of the Fund. 

The first balance sheet which was issued on 30th June, 
1901, showed that the subscriptions for the first year were 
£135 19s. Od. and grants totalled £20. The annual income 
from subscriptions is now just over £7,000 and the amount 
made in grants annually exceeds £10,000. Further donations 
will be gratefully received and members may rest assured 
that their contributions will be put to good use. 

Centenary Open Golf Championship 

Members will wish to congratulate Mr. A. L. Deboys 
(Professional Associate) on his great achievement in the 
Centenary Open Golf Championship, held recently at 
St. Andrews. Mr. Deboys finished 21st out of an entry of 
400, and he was only 12 strokes behind the winner. 
Institution Staff 

His many friends among the members of the Institution 
will be sorry to hear that Mr. P. F. Brandt, B.a., has resigned 
his position on the staff. He left the Institution on Ist July, 
1960. 
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Council Proceedings 


Extracts from the Minutes of the meetings held on 13th June, 1960 


At a meeting of the Council, held on 13th June, 1960, 
there were present :—Mr. J. L. Postlethwaite (President) in 
the Chair, Sir Kenneth Atkinson, Messrs. W. M. Balch, Guy 
Biscoe, C. P. Bowyer, E. B. Bowyer, F. J. H. Brackett, W. R. 
Brackett, A. T. Brett-Jones, J. T. A. Brooks, R. B. Caws, 
J. H. C. Chesshire, O. S. Chesterton, John Clark, R. H. 
Clutton, A. G. S. Cobb, B. J. Collins, G. A. Coombe, D. J. 
Cowen, A. V. Daborn, Clifford Dann, A. W. Davson, 
W. R. de Silva, W. A. Ebbutt, George Edwards, J. D. 
Trustram Eve, C. T. Every, W. C. Farnsworth, F. G. Fleury, 
Arthur Gadd, Sir Edward Gillett, Messrs. K. E. B. Glenny, 
W. S. Goodbody, J. C. Harris, G. H. Heywood, S. Vvyvian 
Hicks, H. P. Hobbs, William James, H. James King, C. D. 
Pilcher, J. Cassels Pinkerton, H. I. Richmond, W. H. Roth- 
well, H. Lacy Scott, J. Francis Smith, E. C. Strathon, Cyril 
Sweett, G. R. Symmons, R. E. Symonds, M. H. Thackray, 
E. J. Wainwright, G. D. Walford, R. C. Walmsley, E. R. 
Webster, H. W. Wells, Harold Williams, J. D. Wix and 
E. Harold Palmer (Honorary Secretary). 


Members Deceased 


The President reported the loss sustained by the Institution 
in the lamented deaths of the following members: Mr. 
A. E. A. M. Atkins, Fellow (1921) ; Mr. C. P. Bates, Fellow 
(1939) ; Mr. C. E. Cubberley, Professional Associate (1927) ; 
Mr. C. G. Fannin, Fellow (1950); Mr. Gordon Grant, 
Fellow (1937); Mr. H. P. Haggett, Professional Associate 
(1919) ; Mr. H. B. Hale, Fellow (1909); Mr. James Hall, 
Fellow (1943); Mr. H. P. Healy, Professional Associate 
(1907) ; Mr. J. A. B. Horn, Professional Associate (1937) ; 
Mr. W. H. Law, Fellow (1916); Mr. L. S. E. Ludlow, 
Fellow (1951); Mr. E. W. Nesham, Fellow (1938); Mr. 
D. R. Nicholls, Fellow (1911); Mr. H. C. Noble, Fellow 
(1937); Mr. C. H. Paull, Student (1959); Mr. W. W. 
Samuel, Fellow (1912) ; Mr. James Simpson, Professional 
Associate (1934); Mr. L. B. Stevens, Fellow (1933): 
Mr. Alfred Temple, Fellow (1904); and Mr. F. C. B. 
Wheeler, Fellow (1928). 


Members of Council stood in silence as a mark of respect 
to the memory of the deceased members, and instructed the 
Secretary to record in the Minutes and to convey to the 
next of kin the sincere sympathy of the Council. 


The President made special mention of Mr. C. P. Bates 
(Member of Council) and to the work he had done for the 
Institution, and for mining surveyors in particular. He 
also made mention of Mr. W. H. Law (Fellow) who had 
given great service to the Institution through his work for the 
Lancashire, Cheshire and Isle of Man Branch and for the 
quantity surveying section. [An obituary of Mr. Bates was 
published in The Chartered Surveyor for July, 1960; an 
obituary of Mr. Law is published on page 53 post.] 


New Members of the Institution 
The following have been elected new members of the 
Institution 
BurrouGus, JosepH Ernest Lee, JOHN VICTOR 
GRETTON MiITRA, BISWESWAR 
Howes, Lewis MacGInty, RAPHAEL JosEPH 
Jupp, IAN STUART VICKERY WILSON, BRIAN SHELDON 


Ballot for the Election of the Council 

A report was received from the scrutineers appointed under 
Bye-Law 51, that, at the ballot for the election of the Council 
for the Session 1960-1961, all sitting members offering 
themselves for re-election were re-elected, together with 
the following new members :— 

BRANCH REPRESENTATION 

Lancs, Cheshire and Isle of Man: Mr. E. J. Battersby vice 
Mr. J. L. Postlethwaite who becomes ex officio as a Past 
President. 

Salop, Hereford and S. Wales : Mr. William Minifie vice 
Mr. A. V. Daborn (resigned). 

Surrey ; Mr. P. E. Rowlinson vice Mr. Harold Williams, 
0.B.E., who has been elected a Life Member of Council. 

Sussex: Mr. E. C. Cattermole vice Mr. W. R. de Silva 
(resigned). 

SECTIONAL REPRESENTATION 

General: Mr. G. L. Coates vice Colonel G. R. Judd 
(resigned). 

Surveyors in Government Service: Mr. H. O. Reed vice 
Mr. J. T. A. Brooks (resigned). 

Agricultural Surveyors : Mr. M. F. Strutt, M.c., T.D., D.L., 
and Mr. P. W. Trumper vice Mr. T. R. Till and Mr. R. C. 
Walmsley (resigned). 

Mining Surveyors : Mr. George’ Alexander vice Mr. C. P. 
Bates (deceased). 

Quantity Surveyors : Mr. J. G. Osborne vice Mr. M. H. 
Thackray (resigned). 

Junior Organisation: Mr. P. M. Poole vice Mr. R. B. 
Caws (resigned). 


Transfers to the Fellowship 

The Council have approved the following transfers to the 
Fellowship under the ordinary rules, subject to the fulfilment 
by the transferred member of his obligation under the 
Bye-laws :— 
Apams, T. S. Houston, S. L. 
ANTOUN, CHARLY How, P. G. 
BLEASE, LESLIE Hunt, J. M. 
Bray, J. M. HUTCHISON, ALAN 
Camption-SmitH, Jacoss, C. A. J. 

H.R. A. KIRKPATRICK, 

CHAPMAN, J. H. 


Parsons, G. E. 
PATULLO, W. L. 
Pyser, E. A. 
Rees, E. B. 
Reeve, R. P. 
Ritcue, D. F. 
CARLTON Sworn, L. T. 
Cieere, G. M. LawTon, B. J. Sykes, R. H. 
E.uiotrt, F. C. Mappocks, T. A. Topp, S. M. 
FARNSwortTH, J.B. MAwpsLey, F. W. Watson, F. G. M. 
FLETCHER, R. H.B. MELBURN, NORMAN Wess, H. C. 
HALL, B. S. Moraan, A. C. Wesper, J. H. 
Hayter, S. J. NELLAR, RONALD We cr, J. R. 
Heycocx, E.A. Worton, J. C. 
Hits, P. H. L. Orcuarp, G. J. A. Worratt, K. G. 


Ninth International Congress of Photogrammetry, 1960 : 
Institution Delegate 
The Council have appointed Brigadier A. H. Dowson 
(Fellow) as the Institution delegate to the Ninth International 
Congress of Photogrammetry to be held at the University of 
London from Sth to 17th September, 1960. 


Scottish Branch : Annual Report for 1959-1960 
The Council took note with satisfaction and approval of 
the activities of the Scottish Branch during the Session 
1959-1960, as set out in their Annual Report. 
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Election of Branch Chairmen 
The following Branch Chairmen have been elected for the 
Session 1960-1961 :— 
Beds and Heris.—-Mr. 8. G. Rose. 
Berks, Bucks and Oxon,—Mr. H., J. Ridge. 
Cambs, Hunts, Norfolk and Suffolk.-—-Mr. J. T. 
Boardman. 
Cumberland and Westmorland.—Mr. C. H. D. Acland 
(re-elected), 
Devon and Cornwall.—-Mr. B. W. Metcalf, 
Eire,—Mr. E. R. Gorsuch (re-elected). 
Essex Rural.—Mr. J. G. Eve. 
Glos. Somerset and North Wilts.-—-Mr. P. J. Kerr, M.B.E., 
T.D. 
Hants, Dorset and South Wilts,—-Mr. R. J. R. Sawyer, 
T.D. 
Northern Ireland.—Mr. Robert Stewart. 
Kent.—Mr, P. H. Toy. 
Lanes, Cheshire and Isle of Man.--Mr. Tom Woolfenden, 
M.C. 
Leicester, Northants and Rutland.-Mr. F. C. Elliott. 
London (City and Eastern),—Mr. W. N. D, Lang. 
London (North Western).—Mr. C. Mallett. 
London (South-Western).—Mr. Denis Burke-Collis. 
Middlesex and Urban Essex.—Mr. R. G. Fanshawe. 
Northumberland and Durham.--Mr. R. Palmer. 
Notts, Lincs and Derbyshire.—Mr. C. J. Pither, 0.8.8. 
Salop, Hereford and Mid-Wales.-Mr. William Minitie 
Scotland.—Mr. William Marr. 
North Staffordshire.—-Mr. Herbert Ogden. 
Surrey.—Mr. 8. 8. Williams. 
Sussex.—Mr. Donald Symonds. 
North Wales.—Mr. N. H. Parfitt, 0.8.8., M.c. 
South Wales and Monmouth.—Mr. S. P. H. Rogers. 
Warwicks, Worcester and S. Staffs.—Mr. Keith Barr. 
Yorkshire.—-Mr. J. W. Ridyard. 
Ghana.—Mr, J. P. Chalke (re-elected). 
Kenya.—Mr. Douglas Duncan. 
Hong Kong.—Mr. Frederic Shanks, 0.8.8. 
Fast Canadian Committee.—Mr. R. J. 
(re-elected). 
Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents Institute : President 
The Council have congratulated Mr. W, Franklin Beavan 
(Fellow), F.A.1, D.L., on his election as President of the 
Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents Institute for the 
Session 1960-1961. 
Royal Institute of British Architects : President 
The Council have congratulated Sir William Holford, 
M.A., F.R.LBLA., P.P.T.P.L, F.LL.A. (Associate) on his election 
as President of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
City Assessor, Glasgow 
The Council have congratulated Mr. G. M. M. Savage 
(Fellow) on his appointment as City Assessor, Glasgow. 
Mr. Savage will commence his duties in August, when 
Mr. J. Cassels Pinkerton (Past President) will be retiring 
from the post. 
Mayor of the City of Westminster 
The Council have congratulated Councillor Robert L. 
Everest (Fellow) on his election as Mayor of the City of 
Westminster. 
South African Chapter of Quantity Surveyors : President 
The Council have congratulated Mr. J. B. Sutherland 
(Professional Associate) on his appointment as President of 
the South African Chapter of Quantity Surveyors. 
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Constitution of the Quantity Surveyors Committee 

The Council have approved the revised constitution of the 
Quantity Surveyors Committee which will be reported in 
The Chartered Surveyor for September, 1960. 

The main purpose of the review was to provide a better 
chain of communications between the quantity surveyor 
members in the Branches and the Quantity Surveyors 
Committee, in the light of the development of the sections, 

The revised structure will take effect from the beginning 
of the Session 1961-1962. 


Retiring Members of Council 

On a motion by the President, the Council resolved that 
their sincere thanks were due and be given to Mr. J. T. A. 
Brooks, Mr. R. B. Caws, Mr. A. V. Daborn, Mr. W. R. de 
Silva, Colonel G. R. Judd, Mr. Michael Rowe, Mr. M. H. 
Thackray, Mr. T. R. Till and Mr. R. C. Walmsley, the 
retiring Members of the Council, for their highly-valued 
services to the Institution. 

Retiring President 

On a motion by the Senior Vice-President, the Council 
resolved that their sincere thanks were due and be given to 
Mr. J. L. Postlethwaite, p.eNG., for his great services to the 
Institution as President for the Session 1959-1960. 


At the meeting of the newly elected Council of the Institu- 
tion, held on 13th June, 1960, there were present : Mr. J. D. 
Trustram Eve (President) in the Chair, Mr. George Alexander, 
Sir Kenneth Atkinson, Messrs. W. M. Balch, E. J. Battersby, 
Guy Biscoe, E. B. Bowyer, F. J. H. Brackett, W. R. Brackett, 
A. T. Brett-Jones, E. C. Cattermole, J. H. C. Chesshire, 
John Clark, R. H. Clutton, G. L. Coates, A. G. S. Cobb, 
B. J. Collins, G. A. Coombe, D. J. Cowen, Clifford Dann, 
A. W. Davson, W. A. Ebbutt, George Edwards, C. T. Every, 
W. C. Farnsworth, F. G. Fleury, Arthur Gadd, Sir Edward 
Gillett, Messrs. K. E. B. Glenny, W. S. Goodbody, J. C. 
Harris, G. H. Heywood, S. Vvyvian Hicks, H. P. Hobbs, 
William James, H. James King, J. G. Osborne, C. D. Pilcher, 
J. Cassels Pinkerton, P. M. Poole, J. L. Postlethwaite, H. O. 
Reed, H. I. Richmond, W. H. Rothwell, P. E. Rowlinson, 
H. Lacy Scott, J. Francis Smith, E. C. Strathon, Cyril Sweett, 
G. R. Symmons, R. E. Symonds, P. W. Trumper, R. W. 
Trumper, E. J. Wainwright, G. D. Walford, J. A. F. Watson, 
E. R. Webster, H. W. Wells, Harold Williams, J. D. Wix and 
E. Harold Palmer (Honorary Secretary). 


Election of President 

Mr. John Douglas Trustram Eve was elected President of 
the Institution for the Session 1960-1961, and having been 
invested with the insignia of his office by Mr. J. L. Postle- 
thwaite, took his place in the Chair. 

Having thanked the Council for the confidence reposed 
in him by his election, the President extended a warm welcome 
to the following new Members of Council: Mr. George 
Alexander, Mr. E. J. Battersby, Mr. E. C. Cattermole, 
Mr. G. L. Coates, Mr. J. G. Osborne, Mr. P. M. Poole, 
Mr. H. O. Reed, c.p.t., Mr. P. E, Rowlinson, and Mr. P. 
W. Trumper. 

Election of Senior Vice-President 

Mr. E. C. Strathon was elected Senior Vice-President for 

the Session 1960-1961. 


Election of Vice-Presidents 
Mr. G. H. Heywood, Mr. C. D. Pilcher and Mr. G. D. 
Walford were elected Vice-Presidents for the Session 
1960-1961. 
Appointment of Honorary Secretary 
Mr. E. Harold Paimer was re-appointed Honorary 
Secretary. 
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Obituary 


WILLIAM HEELIS LAW (Fellow) 


It is with deep regret that we announce the death on 
4th June, 1960, of Mr. William Heelis Law (Fellow). Mr. 
Law was eighty years of age and had been a member of the 
Institution since 1916. For twenty years before that date 
he had practised as a quantity surveyor before applying for 
direct membership of the Institution. 

In 1897 he was articled to his father’s firm after completing 
his education at the Liverpool Institute. The firm, Messrs. 
W. M. Law and Son, is one of the oldest in Liverpool and was 
founded by his father over sixty years ago. Mr. Law spent 
all his professional life with the firm except for a brief three 
years absence during the first world war, in which time 
he was engaged as temporary Inspector of Works with the 
Royal Engineers. On the death of his father thirty-five 
years ago, Mr. Law became senior partner in the firm, 
a position which he maintained until he took his four seniors 


into partnership in 1947. Three partners survive him and 
will continue the practice as before. 


Mr. Law was a very active member of the Institution 
and he will be remembered especially for his work on behalf 
of the quantity surveyors and of the Lancashire, Cheshire 
and Isie of Man Branch. He gave many years of valuable 
service to the Quantity Surveyors Committee, from which 
he retired in 1937. He was a founder member and first 
Chairman of the Quantity Surveyors Section of the 
Lancashire, Cheshire and Isle of Man Branch, whose initial 
meeting was held in 1948. He was also Chairman of the 
Branch itself for the Session 1932-1933. He was a member 
of the Scrutiny Board for a long period and acted as 
Arbitrator and Special Referee on numerous occasions. 


Mr. Law leaves a widow and three married daughters. 


Institution 


CONTRACTS FOR THE SALE AND PURCHASE OF 
HOUSES 


Conversations are in progress between the Law Society, 
The Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors, the Chartered 
Land Agents Society, the Chartered Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents Institute and the Incorporated Society of Auctioneers 
and Landed Property Agents to explore further ways of 
shortening the period which clapses between the acceptance 
of an offer, subject to contract, and the exchange of binding 


contracts, 
CHARTERED SURVEYORS BENEVOLENT FUND 


Diamond Jubilee 
The Fund is celebrating its Diamond Jubilee this year. 
A brief notice is published on page SO of this issue, and 
further information will be published in later issues. 


The Royal Wolverhampton School 

Apart from the educational facilities provided by the 
State, there are a number of private foundations available 
to orphan children. In this category comes the Royal 
Wolverhampton School, which was founded in 1850 and 
consists of a Senior Boys’ School, a Senior Girls’ School and 
Junior Co-Educational School for children between 7 and 
11 years of age. It has about 350 pupils from every part of 
the country, all of whom are boarders. 

At the present time there are a number of vacancies in 
the Junior School and though fees are normally payable, 
these may be reduced or even remitted altogether by the 
Governors. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Warden, 
The Royal Wolverhampton School, Wolverhampton. 


HOUSING MANAGEMENT TRAINING SCHEMES 


Following a recommendation of the Central Housing 
Advisory Committee (contained in their publication 
* Councils and their Houses "’) a booklet has been produced 
by the Institution entitled ** Housing Management Training 
Schemes.” 

Copies have been sent to fifty-seven local authorities where 
training schemes for the Institution’s examinations might 


Notices 


be introduced. The booklet contains notes and suggestions 
relating to training schemes, and also sets out an outline 
training scheme for housing management candidates. 
Suggestions are given for the wording of a formal application 
and undertaking to be signed by the trainee, and of a form 
of certificate on completion of training. 


JUNIOR ORGANISATION 


Junior Organisation Quantity Surveyors Committee 
At the ballot for the Junior Organisation Quantity 
Surveyors Committee, the following members were elected :— 
London Section : Messrs. J. H. Bradshaw, R. D. Budd, 
A. J. Caparn, R. W. Coatman, G. Elliott, R. W. 
Hayward, J. A. Prichard and J. H. M. Sims. 
Provincial Section : Messrs. J. Ashton, J. R. Laxton, 
J. A. Lovegrove and M. J. Needham. 
The following have been elected Officers for the Session 
1960-1961 :— 
Chairman: Mr. R. W. Hayward. 
Vice-Chairman ; Mr, J. H. M. Sims. 
Honorary Secretary ; Mr. G. Elliott. 


Sessional Programme at Headquarters, 1960-1961 
Junior members may like to note the following dates, 
Ordinary General Meetings will be held at the Institution 

on 
Thursday, 22nd September, 1960 
20th October, 1960 
8th December, 1960 
Sth January, 1961 
16th February, 1961 
20th April, 1961 
The Annual Genera! Meeting will be held at the Institution 
on Thursday, 18th May, 1961. 
The Annual Dinner will be held at the Drapers’ Hall on 
Thursday, 10th November, 1960. 


Ordinary General Meeting, 22nd September, 1960 
The next Junior Organisation meeting at the Institution 
will be on 22nd September at 6.15 p.m. Mr. J. R. Wiles 
(Fellow) will give a talk on “ The Settlement of Builders’ 
Accounts.” Mr, O. §S. Chesterton, m.c. (Fellow), will be 
in the Chair, 
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Prevention of Fraud (Investments) Act, 1958 


DEALINGS IN AND NOTICES RELATING TO SECURITIES 


1. The Council desire to draw the attention of members 
to certain important provisions of the Prevention of Fraud 
(Investments) Act, 1958, which may not be sufficiently 
appreciated, namely : 

(i) section 1 of the Act, which (subject to certain 
exceptions) prohibits any person from carrying on or 
purporting to carry on the business of dealing in securities 
except under the authority of a principal’s licence or a 
representative's licence ; and 

(ii) section 14, which places a general restriction on 
the distribution of circulars relating to securities, subject 
to certain exceptions specified in sub-sections (2) and (3). 


Dealing in securities 
2. Section 26 of the Act defines “* dealing in securities ”’ 
as meaning : 

“Doing any of the following things (whether as 
principal or as an agent), that is to say, making or offering 
to make with any person, or inducing or attempting 
to induce any person to enter into or offer to enter into : 

(a) any agreement for, or with a view to acquiring, 
disposing of, subscribing for or underwriting 
securities or lending or depositing money to or with 
any industrial and provident society or building 
society, or 

(b) any agreement the purpose or pretended 
purpose of which is to secure a profit to any of the 
parties from the yield of securities or by reference 
to fluctuations in the value of securities.” 


3. The definition of ‘dealing in securities” is thus 
extremely wide, but the prohibition in section 1 is against 
“carrying on or purporting to carry on the business of 
dealing in securities.” Whether or not the act of dealing 
constitutes the carrying on of the business of dealing is a 
question which depends on the circumstances of the particular 
case. The Council have been advised that a single act which 
falls within the definition of * dealing in securities ’’ would 
not normally be likely to be held to constitute carrying on 
the business of dealing, but it might be so held in the particular 
circumstances ; on the other hand, a number of acts falling 
within the definition of “ dealing in securities" would 
normally be likely to be held to constitute carrying on the 
business of dealing, but it might not be so held in the particular 


circumstances. There is not any general rule which could 
be applied. 

4. There is no provision in the Act conferring a general 
exemption for transactions carried out by professional 
persons on behalf of clients, but it is possible that surveyors 
who may in their professional capacity, and incidentally to 
the professional services rendered to clients, occasionally 
and not as regular practice, arrange for the purchase or sale 
of securities for their clients (e.g. by negotiating for the sale 
of land in exchange for a transfer to shares, or for the sale 
of shares in a company the principal asset of which is land) 
would not ordinarily be held to come within the res‘rictions 
of section 1. 

5. No prosecution under section 1 can be instituted 
without the consent either of the Board of Trade or the 
Director of Public Prosecutions. A person who is con- 
victed of contravening section 1 is liable, on conviction on 
indictment, to imprisonment for a term not exceeding two 
years or to a fine not exceeding £500, or to both ; or on 
summary conviction to imprisonment for a term not exceeding 
six months or to a fine not exceeding £100, or to both. 


Circulars and advertisements 

6. The general restriction imposed by section 14 of the 
Act on the distribution of circulars relating to securities is 
subject to certain exceptions specified in sub-sections (2) 
and (3). Under sub-section (2) the restriction does not 
apply in relation to any distribution of documents which 
is permitted by the Board of Trade. Where a member 
wishes to obtain the permission of the Board he should 
submit a copy of the circular and any other documents which 
he proposes to distribute in connection with the matter. 

7. The Council are advised that by reason of sub-section (4) 
of section 14 an advertisement inserted in a newspaper, 
journal, magazine or other periodical publication may in 
certain circumstances constitute a “ circular ” for the purpose 
of the section. 


Communications to the Board of Trade 

8. Any communications to the Board of Trade, in con- 
nection with the Act, should be addressed to the Assistant 
Secretary, Board of Trade, Insurance and Companies 
Department, Horse Guards Avenue, Whitehall, London, 
S.W.1. 


Branch Notices 


BRANCH ACTIVITIES 


Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire Branch, Quantity Surveyors 
Section.—28th August, 1960—Cricket match with Hertford- 
shire Chapter of Architects to be held at a venue to be 
arranged, commencing at 11 a.m. Stumps drawn at 6 p.m. 

25th October—Joint meeting with the Hertfordshire 
Chanter of Architects, to be held at the Red Lion Hotel, 
Hatfield, commencing at 8.15 p.m. Dinner for those 
requiring it will be served at 7 p.m. at a charge of 8s. 6d. 
Subject—an illustrated talk on Brasilia by Kenneth Wood, 
B.A., A.C.A. 

Sussex Branch.—The Annual General Meeting of the 
Branch was held, as is traditional in the home town of the 
Chairman, who this year was Mr. J. S. Gates of Chichester. 
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About 50 members spent an interesting afternoon visiting 
Messrs. Shippams’ factories, and were subsequently enter- 
tained by the Chairman to tea at the Dolphin and Anchor 
Hotel, Chichester. 

The Annual General Meeting was held during the evening 
before a good attendance. At this meeting, Mr. D. SYMonps, 
a chartered quantity surveyor of Brighton, was elected 
Chairman for the ensuing year, and Mr. J. WoopHams of 
Battle, Vice-Chairman. Mr. C. H. BAsLey was re-elected 
Honorary Secretary for a further term. The following 
were elected to the Committee to fulfil vacancies caused 
through retirement by rotation :—Messrs. E. R. ANTHONY 
(Professional Associate), W. R. pe Sirva, A. F. C. LANGLyY- 
SmirH, F. A. R. Bessant, F. P. Sapter, D. C. Fox and 
R. J. BottinG (Fellows), and B. D. C. Fearn and E. J. 
MILLWARD (Professional Associates). 
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The Warwickshire, Worcestershire and South Staffordshire 
Branch:—The Annual Dinner of the Branch was held in 
Birmingham, on 7th April, 1960, at 7.30 p.m. 

Among the principal guests were The Lord Mayor of 
Birmingham, Alderman JoHN H. Lewis, 0.B.E., J.P. ; The 
Rt. Hon. Lorp PAKENHAM OF COWLEY, P.c. ; Mr. JOHN L. 
POSTLETHWAITE, B.ENG.; Rear-Admiral P. W. BuRNETT, 
C.B., D.S.O., D.S.c. ; Sir ALEXANDER KILLICK, C.B.E., D.S.O., 
M.C., M.A., Sir EDGAR STEPHENS, C.B.E., D.L., Clerk to the 
Warwickshire County Council and the Branch Chairman, 
Mr. C. H. OsBorne (Fellow). 

The toast to the guests was proposed by Mr. H. DoNALD 
Dixon, a member of the Branch Committee, and the Lord 
Mayor of Birmingham responded. The toast to the Institu- 
tion was proposed by Lorp PAKENHAM and the President of 
the Institution, Mr. JoHN L. PosTLETHWAITE responded. 

Four hundred and nine members and their guests attended 
this function, which was an all-time record. 


BRANCH OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire Branch.—At the Annual 
General Meeting of the Branch the following Officers and 
Committee were elected for the Session 1960-1961 : Chairman 
Mr. S. G. Rase ; Vice-Chairman, Mr. J. B. 1. Scott (Fellow) ; 
Member of Council, Mr. R. E. SymMonps; Honorary 
Secretary, Mr. J. P. Stevens (Professional Associate) ; 
Committee, Messrs. D. G. Merriott, W. T. CLeca, J. L. G. 
WEALL, Cyrit RICHARDSON and R. TriGG (Past-Chairmen) 
(ex-officio), Messrs. G. W. Beeson, G. W. Dixon, R. H. 
FAULKNER, E. J. Foster, V. B. Jonnson, J. S. Lee, R. M. 
Peacock, G. M. P. Witutams, P. J. W. Perks and C. M. 
Nott (Fellows) and Messrs. J. H. D. Leg, P. G. Jones, 
P. G. Laws, E. D. M. Peacock, L. E. L. THompson (Profes- 
sional Associates) ; Junior Branch Representatives, Messrs. 
P. S. Deans and C. P. Moreton (Professional Associates) ; 
Ex-officio members : Messrs. R. BALAM (Assistant Secretary), 
R. A. J. Srarkey (Secretary, Quantity Surveyors Section) 
and A. G. Hopson (Secretary, Agricultural Surveyors Section) 
(Professional Associates). 

Eire Branch.—At the Annual General Meeting of the 
Branch the following Officers and Committee were elected 
for the Session 1960-61 : Chairman, Mr. Epwtn R. Gorsucu 
(re-elected) ; Vice-Chairman and Honorary Secretary, Mr. 
PADRAIG MuLcaAny (Fellow) ; Member of Council, Mr. IAN 
Roserts (Fellow) ; Committee, Messrs. J. GORDON ASTON, 
A. W. Bennett, H. D. Boyp, N. Doo.ey, J. COLMAN HEALY, 
D. O’Reitty HyLanp, D. McCartuy, S. MONAHAN, D. J. 
O’BriEN, IAN Roperts, H. C. Tierney, A. F. WHELAN, 
A. (Fellows) and Messrs. G. M. CostTELLo, 
M. M. A. d@’ALton, M. V. Drum and L. D. Martin 
(Professional Associates). 


North-West London Branch.—At the Annual General 
Meeting of the Branch the following Officers and Committee 
were elected for the Session 1960-1961 : Chairman, Mr. 
C. R. Vice-Chairman, Mr. T. W. Morey 
(Fellow) ; Members of Council, Messrs. E. C. StTRATHON 
and H. W. Weis; Honorary Secretary, Mr. E. R. REAL 
(Fellow) ; Committee, Messrs. S. H. Moore, C. E. R. 
Haywarb, P. G. Jonas, C. A. H. STENHOLM and J. E. 
RoweLi (Past Chairmen) (ex-officio); W. D. Bristow, 
J. B. CANNELL, J. R. Crickmay, P. S. EpGson, A. B. FRASER, 
F. D. Furtoncer, E. N. Harris, R. G. Hensest, D. P. 
Jones, P. D. McCartuy, H. G. NICHOLSON, B. L. RICHARDs, 
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D. E. Taytor (Fellows) and Messrs. S. J. Bayes, A. A. 
Davies, P. J. Ecuiort, H. M. Eve, L. S. Jarrap (Professional 
Associates) ; Junior Branch Representatives, Messrs. R. A. S. 
Brock and R. T. MARSHALL (Professional Associates) ; 
Benevolent Fund Stewards, Messrs. G. L. Coates and P. G. 
Jonas (Fellows); Honorary Auditor, Mr. A. H. Davis 
(Fellow). 


Northern Ireland Branch.—At the Annual General Meeting 
held on 26th May, 1960, the following Officers and Committee 
were elected for the Session 1960-61 : Chairman, Mr. R. 
STEWART ;_ Vice-Chairman, Mr. J. WriGut (Fellow) ; 
Honorary Secretary, Mr. W. F. Mrrcuertt (Fellow) ; 
Honorary Treasurer, Mr. J. H. CINNAMOND (Fellow) ; 
Member of Council, Mr. H. A. Frazer (Fellow) ; Committee, 
Messrs. F. M. W. H. McEvoy, R. 
A. Gitmore, H. W. GoopinG (Past Chairmen) (ex-officio), 
Messrs. G. CAMBLIN, A. Kirk, R. B. McCuTCHEON, G. T. 
Moore, J. A. STEVENSON and N. G. Wy.te (Fellows) and 
Messrs. D. J. O. Ferry, W. Frencu, H. Hatymay, R. 
HastinGs, F. J. Lavery and T. MAaGowan (Professional 
Associates) ; Junior Organisation Representatives, Messrs. 
J. Kerr and D. S. M. Goopinea (Professional Associates) ; 
Honorary Auditors, Mr. J. Kerso (Fellow) and Mr. J. N. 
Boat (Professional Associate). 


Middlesex and Urban Essex Branch.—At the Annual 
General Meeting of the Branch the following Officers and 
Committee were elected for the Session 1960-61 : Chairman, 
Mr. R. G. FANSHAWE ; Vice-Chairman, Mr. W. N. READ 
(Fellow) ; Honorary Secretary, Mr. J. T. ROBINSON (Fellow) ; 
Members of Council, Messrs. Guy Biscoe and E. J. Wain- 
WRIGHT ; Committee, Messrs..S D. Graves, D. R. STEELE, 
G. W. Burrow, G. E. Bryant and D. J. E. Kina (Past 
Chairmen) (ex-officio), Mr. F. P. Howme (Past Secretary) 
(ex-officio) ; Messrs. G. C. ALTMAN, F. J. Cave, E. G. 
CLaxTon, B. J. Leno, E. L. N. Norman, Lt.-Col. H. O. 
Reep,* H. E. G. Stripe, W. H. TANGye (Fellows) and C. J. 
BrapDLey, J. O. NEAL, Miss M. Pountney, Messrs. D. H. 
RICHARDSON, A. T. ROBERTSON, R. W. SHAW and A. 
HENDERSON SMALL (Professional Associates) ; Junior Branch 
Representatives, Messrs. D. J. BATTEN and J. St. C. MoRGAN 
(Professional Associates); Benevolent Fund Stewards, Mr. 
HENDERSON SMALL, Miss M. PouNTNEY and Mr. A. Kemp, 
Honorary Life Member of Council, Mr. H. J. Kina. 


*Col. Reed has since been elected Member of Council representing Surveyors 
in Government service. < 


BI-CENTENARY 


Thanks to the initiative and energy of a certain Quaker 
gentleman by the name of John Player in the year 1760, the 
firm of Messrs. J. P. Sturge and Sons of Bristol are this year 
celebrating their 200th birthday. If centenaries call for 
celebration, then bi-centenaries deserve a double celebration 
since they occur only half as frequently and reveal twice the 
staying power. Part of the celebration to mark this par- 
ticular occasion has been the publication of a fascinating 
booklet written by a twentieth-century partner in the firm, 
Mr. W. S. Goodbody, which briefly sketches the firm's long 
history over the last 200 years. The “ early Sturges ” appear 
to have been sombre people although one of the Sturge 
daughters proved to be something of a wit (if not much of 
a poet) when she wrote in 1840 of “ The Miseries of a Land 
Surveyor’s Wife.” This dirge ends with a dire warning in the 
dramatic final couplet : 

“ But ‘tis a chance ; remember ‘tis for life 
If you become a Land Surveyor’s wife ”’! 
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THE CHARTERED SURVEYOR 


Personal Announcements 


Mr. JOHN AVON (Professional Associate) has commenced 
in private practice oa his own account. The style and 
address of the firm are JoHN Avon, chartered surveyor, 
24, Cardiff Street, Aberdare, Glamorgan. (Aberdare 2012.) 

Following the death of Mr. C. P. Bates (Fellow), M.L.MIN.E., 
sole partner in the firm of Messrs. W. J. AND C. P. Bates of 
Midland Bank Chambers, Newcastle, Staffs, consulting and 
mining engineers, surveyors and valuers, the firm will 
continue to practise from the same address, the new partners 
being Mr. S. G. Lee (Fellow), M.1.M.£., Mr. K. WARDELL 
(Fellow), M.LM.£., and Mr. E. H. TasBenor (Professional 
Associate). 

The Executors of the late Lt.-Col. J. G. Burton BOROUGH 
have appointed Mr. C. L. Hatton, M.A. (Fellow), F.L.A.s., 
F.A.L, senior partner in the firm of Messrs. DUNCALFE, 
HATTON AND GARDNER, Of 20, Darlington Street, Wolver- 
hampton, as Agent for the Chetwynd Park Estate, Newport, 
Shropshire. He will carry out this work in addition to his 
other appointments, 

Mr. E. B. (Professional Associate), M.A.L., 
has been appointed Director of Research to the Toronto 
Real Estate Board. Mr. Cuurcuitt has been in Canada 
since 1950 and has worked in various branches of the real 
estate field. 


Messrs. Victor P. COCKETT AND PARTNERS, quantity 
surveyors, of 5, Duke Street Hill, London Bridge, London, 
S.E.1, have taken into partnership Mr. P. J. Mayne (Profes- 
sional Associate) as from Ist April, 1960. The style of the 
firm remains unchanged. 

Mr. A. L. Comport (Professional Associate), A.A.1., has 
resigned from the State Valuation Branch of the Treasury, 
Tasmania, to become Valuer to Messrs. BARRETT AND 
Barrett, of 34, Waymouth Street, Adelaide, Australia. 

Messrs. W. H. COOKE AND ARKWRIGHT, incorporating 
Messrs. WARE, CORBETT AND CHAMBERS, chartered land 
agents, surveyors and valuers of Mold, Bridgend, Cardiff, 
Hereford, Bangor and Pembroke, have opened an additional 
office in Pembrokeshire at Old Bridge House, Haverfordwest 
which will be under the management of Mr. T. B. BICKERTON 
(Professional Associate), Q.A.L.A.S. The present arrangement 
for the use of the Bush Estate Office, Pembroke, will continue. 

The practices of Mr. L. DALLow (Fellow) of Oak Buildings, 
Kent Road, Birmingham, 32, and Mr. J. T. Jones (Professional 
Associate) of 20, Hiplands Road, Birmingham, 32, have 
been merged. The firm is practising under the style of 
Messrs. Dallow and Jones at Oak Buildings, Kent Road, 
Birmingham, 32, and the partners are Messrs. R. J. DaLLow 
and J. T. Jones (Professional Associates), Mr. L. DaLLow 
(Fellow) being retained in a consultative capacity. 

Mr. J. H. Dostnson (Professional Associate), A.A.1L, is 
setting up in practice on his own account. His office at 
19, Nassau Street, London, W.1, will be opened on Ist 
August, 1960. 

Messrs. ELsSwortTH SYKES AND PARTNERS, architects and 
surveyors, of Ruskin Chambers, Scale Lane, Hull, have 
opened a branch office at 5, Maddox Street, Regent Street, 
London, W.1 (Hyde Park 3128/9). Mr. M. J. NeepHAM 
(Professional Associate), an Associate of the partnership, 
will act as principal of the London office. 

Mr. M. Grieves (Professional Associate), A.M.1.MIN.E., 
has set up in practice on his own account at Gwalia, Five 
Roads, Nr. Llanelly, Carms, (Pontyates 240). 

Messrs. H. W. INGLETON (Fellow) and E. Trosury (Fellow), 
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F.A.L, will in future practise under the style of Messrs. H. W. 
INGLETON AND Co., 39a, High Street, Ingatestone, Essex 
(Ingatestone 577-578). 

Messrs. J. P. JELLY AND PARTNERS, chartered quantity 
surveyors, of 71, Grove Road, Hounslow, Middlesex, have 
taken into partnership Mr. J. T. Teuren (Professional 
Associate) with effect from Ist April, 1960. The style of the 
firm remains unchanged. 

Mr. ANTHONY Kipsce (Professional Associate) has recently 
set up in practice on his own account as a chartered quantity 
surveyor and is practising from 12, Pancras Lane, Queen 
Street, London, E.C.4. (City 6105.) 

Following the death of their senior partner, the late 
Mr. WILLIAM HeeLis Law (Fellow), the remaining partners 
of the firm of Messrs. W. M. Law anp Son, chartered 
quantity surveyors, of 26, Exchange Street East, Liverpool, 2, 
are continuing the practice. The style and address of the 
firm remain unchanged. [An obituary of Mr. Law is 
published on page 53 of this issue. ] 

Mr. T. J. DupLey Lewis (Professional Associate), A.1.ARB., 
chartered quantity surveyor, has commenced practice on his 
own account at 22, New Row, Coleraine, Co. Londonderry. 
(Coleraine 2691.) 

IAN MACKENZIE, M.A. (Professional Associate), Q.A.L.A.S., 
has relinquished his appointment as Assistant Land Com- 
missioner in Maidstone in order to practise under his own 
name as from 10th August, 1960. His address is Polhill, 
Harrietsham, Kent. (Harrietsham 270.) 

Messrs. MILLAR, MACRAE AND STEWART, 2, Woodside 
Place, Glasgow, C.3, announce that Mr. J. CasseLs 
PINKERTON, C.B.E., M.C., B.L. (Past President) has joined the 
firm as consultant as from 11th July, 1960. 

Mr. Lesuir J. NEWTON (Fellow) chartered quantity surveyor, 
9-10, Staple Inn, London, W.C.1, has taken into partnership 
Mr. A. Bircu (Professional Associate) who has been 
associated with him for a number of years. The firm will in 
future be known as Messrs. Lestiz J. NEWTON AND PARTNERS. 

Messrs. C. W. PROvIS AND Sons, of 2, Booth Street, Albert 
Square, Manchester, 2, and 4, Clarence Street, Manchester, 
have been joined in partnership as from 24th June, 1960, by 
Messrs. THOMAS W. ALLEN, M.C., J.P. (Fellow), F.A.1., and 
GERALD S. ALLEN, A.A.1. 

Messrs. ALFRED SAVILL AND Sons have, as from 24th June, 
sold their business at 180, High Street, Guildford, to their 
manager of the branch, Mr. HowarD MORLEY, F.A.I., who 
will practise on his own account at the above address as 
from that date. The other branch offices of Messrs. ALFRED 
SAVILL AND SONS at Wimborne, Chelmsford and Woking 
will continue as before. 

Mr. J. F. Somerset, B.sc. (Professional Associate), 
Q.A.L.A.S., has relinquished his appointment as Lands Officer 
at the Air Ministry and will in future be managing his own 
property, from Holt Farm House, Clapham, Nr. Worthing 
(Swandean 686). 

Mr. W. H. Spreck.ey has recently resigned his professional 
associateship of the Institution in the quantity surveying 
section on taking up a senior appointment in his family’s 
Company, CHARLES SPRECKLEY AND COMPANY LIMITED, 
Shopfitters, of Phoenix Place, London, W.C.1. 

Mr. RONALD D. STRINGER (Professional Associate) has 
recently been appointed Senior Lecturer in Quantity Surveying 
at the Nigerian College of Arts, Science and Technology, 
Enugu, East Nigeria. 
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Messrs. TOWNSEND AND RENAUDON, chartered quantity 
surveyors, of Stoke-on-Trent and Stafford, have opened 
a branch office at 46a, High Street, Banbury, Oxon. Mr. R. 
Davies (Professional Associate) who has been a member of 
the staff for ten years, is the resident managing surveyor. 

Mr. A. F. A. TREHEARNE, F.R.I.B.A. (Fellow), retired on 
30th June, 1960, from the partnership of Messrs. TREHEARNE 
AND NORMAN, PRESTON AND PARTNERS, Of Windsor House, 
83, Kingsway, London, W.C.2, which he founded on 
Ist January, 1900. Mr. E. W. Preston (Fellow), also 
retired from the partnership on the same date but will 
continue to act as consultant. As from Ist July, 1960, 
Messrs. G. H. HAMMOND, L.R.1.B.A., and A, J. MOLE, A.R.1.B.A., 
have been taken into partnership and Messrs. P. A. E. 
BRYANT, A.R.1.B.A., E. T. ROBERTS, A.R.1.B.A., and F. A. 


INSTITUTION 


HosarT, A.R.1.B.A., have been appointed Associates. 


Mr. JoHN W. TuRNER (Fellow), A.M.LC.E., M.1.MUN.E., 
Deputy Borough Engineer at Tottenham, and formerly 
Deputy at Bromley, Kent, has been appointed Borough 
Surveyor to Mitcham Borough Council. He succeeds 
Mr. Rivey ScHOFIELD, who retires at the beginning of 
September. 


Mr. W. Newcome WariGut (Fellow), of 
164, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2, having practised in the 
City of London as architect, surveyor and valuer for the past 
50 years, has now retired. He has transferred his con- 
nections to Messrs. St. QuiINTIN, SON AND STANLEY, of 
149, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3, but will remain 
available at his present address as a consultant. 


Cricket : 


Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors 212 for 7 dec. 
London Masters Builders’ Association 156. On Pearl 
Assurance Ground, New Malden, on Wednesday, 
22nd June, 1960. 

The Surveyors were hosts to the Builders and after a most 
enjoyable day’s cricket ran out comfortable winners by 
56 runs, 

Winning the toss, Alan Goater elected that the Surveyors 
should have first knock. With the score 22, M. Fletcher 
was magnificently caught in the slips by A. Cload. C. Trounce 
(32) and J. Drew (40) added 60 but then both were out 
caught and bowled. I. Brown was next out to a wonder- 
catch by Cload, when forcing the pace. A. Goater and 
K. Bignold then added 88 in 29 minutes, the former then 
being easily stumped for a truly hurricane 82 scored in 
68 minutes. He hit 14 fours and 2 sixes, and the closure 
was applied with the score 212 for 7. For the Builders 
G. Noble had the best analysis of 4 wickets for 54 in 15 overs. 
The fielding was very good and W. Lawson kept a splendid 
wicket. 


R.I.C.S. v. L.M.B.A., 22nd June, 1960 


The Builders made a shocking start to their reply, and 
were in dire trouble with the score 49 for 5 wickets in three 
quarters of an hour. W. Lawson, however, batted in fine 
form to assist the recovery. He was unlucky to play on to 
his wicket with his score 54 (11 fours). The captain B. J. 
Garrett, last man in, hit a brave 34 out of 38 scored for the 
last wicket, and he was undefeated. The innings closed for 
156. Both C. Harrison (4 for 40) and K. Burnett (4 for 39) 
bowled extremely well, the latter impressing on his debut. 


L.M.B.A. INNINGS 


Wright, S. W. c. Sewell b. Harrison... 
Garrett, J. R.c. and b. Harrison... 
A.c. Bignold b. 
wson, W. A. b. Harrison . 
Cranson, J. b. Burnett 


R.LC.S. INNINGS 


Fletcher, M. c. Cload b. Noble ... 
Trounce, C. c. James 
Drew, J. c. and b. Wright “ 
Brown, 1. C. c. Cload b. Noble - 
Goater, A. st. Lawson b. Noble ... 
Bignold, K. B. c. Garrett 
Sewell, S. b. Noble 
Kirkland, A. not out vd cee 3 Noble, G. run out 
Burnett, K. not out bes « © Daniel, R. W. c. Brown b. Harrison 5 
Harrison C. and Deagle D. Hitchins, F. R. tbw Burnett .. 2 
an = not bas ; Garrett, B. J. not out 


Total (for 7 dec.) )212 


Professional Examinations 


LIST OF PRIZE WINNERS, 1960 

Hyman Marks Prize-—Dennis John Noel Bowtle, 
26, Shaftesbury Avenue, Preston Road, Harrow, Middlesex. 

Harfield Prize-—Robert Haywood Gunn, 35, Temple 
Drive, Nuthall, Nottinghamshire. 

Penfold Silver Medal.—Peter Wynne, 23, College Road, 
Wembley, Middlesex. 

Special Prize.—-Robert Alfred Macey, 53, Westbourne 
Road, Blackheath, Birmingham. 

R. Irwin Barr Prize-—Douglas Kattenhorn, 12, Caird 
Drive, Glasgow, W.1. 

Michael Dixon Prize.—Benedict Ammon Neequaye, 
Kumasi College of Technology, Kumasi, Ghana. 

Wainwright Prize and Beadel Prize.—Christopher Thomas 
Bletsoe, High Farm, Thrapston, Kettering, Northampton- 
shire. 

Galsworthy Prize and Christopher Simpson Prize.— 
Christopher Jowett, 7, Burniston Road, Bricknell Avenue, 
Hull. 

Institution Prize.—Prize shared between Christopher 
Thomas Bletsoe, High Farm, Thrapston, Kettering, 
Northamptonshire, and Kenneth Rawson, 55, Edward Road, 
West Bridgford, Nottinghamshire. 

John Gilchrist Prize —James Colin Farquhar, 8, Overwood 
Drive, Dumbarton. 


Driver Prize.—Jeffrey Haywood Ball, 28, Moor Lane, 
Bramcote, Nottingham. 

Crawter Prize—John Duncan Hogg, Tower House, 
Birnam, Perthshire. 

Quantities Prize.—Michael Brian Lowe, Yew Tree Cottage, 
Farley Hill, Berkshire. 

Earp-Thompson Prize-——Norman Gill Johnston, 137, Glen- 
bervie Road, Aberdeen. 

Mellersh Prize-——Colin Mark William French, Estate 
Office, Mount Edgcumbe, Plymouth, Devon. 

Building Construction (111) Prize-—Ian Gibbs, 45, Brodie 
Road, Enfield, Middlesex. 


CENTRES AT HOME AND OVERSEAS : 1961 

The First, Intermediate and Final Examinations in all 
sections except Land Surveying will be held in London, 
Exeter, Bristol, Swansea, Manchester, Douglas (Isle of Man), 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Leeds, Birmingham, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, Belfast, Dublin and at selected centres 
overseas. 

The First, Intermediate and Final Examinations in the 
Land Surveying Section, the Direct Membership Examination 
in all sections and the Housing Managers Certificate Examina- 
tion will be held in London, Edinburgh, Belfast and Dublin 
only, and at selected centres overseas. 
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INSTITUTION THE CHARTERED SURVEYOR 
STATISTICS AND PASSES FOR 1960 


The following tables give complete statistics for each examination held in 1960 and the number of passes. It is 
complementary to the information given in the 92nd Annual Report of the Council (see Vol. 92, page 691). 


England Scotland Northern Republic Overseas Totals 
and Wales Ireland of Ireland (all Centres) 
Examination 
Sat | Passed |} Sat | Passed |} Sat | Passed |} Sat | Passed |} Sat | Passed |} Sat | Passed 
First 
Agriculture and Land 54 28 7 — — — — 61 30 
Valuation... 325 158 |} 62 35 2 39 28 |} +429 222 
Housing Management 2 2 — — — — 2 2 
Town and Country Planning 34 19 2 24 — 6 4 42 25 
Building Surveying 136 77 2 2 1 2 1 142 81 
Quantity Surveying ... 714 392 243 153 |} 30 16 10} 42 21 1,045 587 
Mining Surveying ... — — — — — 
Land Surveying (Full Examination) 30 10 47 25 77 35 
(Re-examination in Single 
Subjects) by 5 — —} — — 4 3 9 6 
Torat for First Examination... ..» 11,300 689 |] 316 194 |} 32 13 19 10 || 140 82 || 1,807 988 
INTERMEDIATE (Full Examination) 
Agriculture and Land Agency __... 30 12 5 3] — — — 35 15 
Valuation... 196 78 44 27 I 1 9 251 110 
Town and Country Planning Pes 20 — 2 23 12 
Building Surveying 159 42 — 4 3 165 46 
Quantity Surveying ... ve vis nA 594 168 |} 177 96 |} 22 3 17 1 15 3] 825 271 
Mining Surveying ... 51 22 3 2 — 54 24 
Land Surveying 21 9 — —} — — 33 13 54 22 
TOTAL 343 |} 231 130 |} 24 3 18 63 24 1,408 501 
INTERMEDIATE (Re-examination in Typical 
Subject) 
Valuation... 38 35 2 21 — 37 
Town and Country Planning 2 2 l — 3 3 
Building Surveying 35 23 — — — 1 36 26 
Quantity Surveying ... a Ree ... | 280 189 || 27 21 18 9} 11 7 19 7} 355 233 
TOTAL er 252 | 30 24 18 9} Il 7 8 438 300 
INTERMEDIATE (Re-examination in Single 
Subjects) 
Valuation... 4 3 2 2 1 i 8 7 
Building Surveying 8 34 — —i — — — 8 3 
Quantity Surveying ... 7 2 — —i — 11 
Mining Surveying 1 — ~ i i 
Land Surveying 1 —_i — — 2 2 3 3 
Tora. for Intermediate Examination ... || 1,454 611 |} 265 157 |} 43 13 29 8 87 35 1,878 824 
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STATISTICS AND PASSES FOR 1960 (continued) 


England Scotland Northern Republic Overseas Totals 
and Wales Ireland of Ireland (all Centres) 


Examination 


Sat | Passed |} Sat | Passed |} Sat | Passed |} Sat | Passed |} Sat | Passed |} Sat | Passed 


FINAL (Full Examination) 

Agriculture and Land Agency _... 28 18 5 4 — —} — ~- 33 22 
Valuation... F 150 54}} 11 34 — — 3 1 164 58 
Housing Management 2 1 — —} — — 2 1 
Town and Country Planning 10 5} — —} — — 1 5 
Building Surveying ... 78 41 — —} — 2 82 42 
Quantity Surveying ... 72 165 58 19 3 8 2] 23 2} 558 137 
Mining Surveying ... 14 si — — — 14 5 
Land Surveying (Complete Examination) 7 24 — — 22 5 29 7 

é (Written Papers only)... 9 — — — — 7 3 16 3 

TOTAL 641 198 183 66 |} 19 3 8 58 11 |} 909 280 

FINAL (Re-examination in Typical Subject) 

Agriculture and Land 9 si — — — —} — 9 5 
Valuation 68 46 8 6 1 17 — — 4 2 81 55 
Housing Management 1 1 — — —} — 1 1 
Town and Country Planning 1 — — — 1 1 
Building Surveying 81 53 3 3] — — 1 85 57 
Quantity Surveying ... 160 43 || 63 51 9 6 7 1 19 8 i] 258 109 
Mining Surveying 6 6 — — 7 6 

326 Hoe 73 10 7 7 24 11} 442 234 


FINAL (Re-examination in Single Subjects) 
Agriculture and Land — 
Valuation... 2 1} — — — — 2 1 
Housing Management _ 
Town and Country Planning 


Building Surveying 4 1 — 1 1 5 2 
Quantity Surveying ... 6 2 6 21 — —} — — i 1 13 5 
Torat for Final Examination ... 357 || 264 128 29 10} 15 3} 84 24 11,371 $22 
MEMBERSHIP ... 
: Agriculture and Land 3 2 1 eile 4 2 
Valuation — — 2 10 7 
Housing Management 5 — — — 1 1 6 3 
Town and Country Planning 4 24 — — — 4 2 
Building Surveying 18 6 2 — — 20 7 
Quantity Surveying ... 18 —} — —_ 2 os 1 a 3 24 1 
Tora. for Direct Membership 

Examination 56 19 3 1 2 — 1 _ 6 2 68 22 
HousING MANAGERS’ CERTIFICATE ... bas 13 6) — — — 13 6 
GRAND TOTALS... iv 13,802 | 1,682 848 480 || 106 36 64 21 317 143 1} 5,137 | 2,362 

Of the candidates who sat the full Intermediate and Final Examinations and failed, 274 and 138 respectively were referred in Typical 

and/or Single Subjects. 
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AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 


Reimbursement of Limited Owners 
By D. R. DENMAN, M.A., Ph.D. (Fellow) and B. R. HOWE, LIB. 


This article, which is the second in a series of three, describes the principles of English and Scots law governing the 
reimbursement of limited owners who have compensated tenants for improvements and tenant-right. 


The first of this series of three articles (published in The 
Chartered Surveyor for May, 1960, at page 589) set out briefly 
the principles in English and Scots law governing the re- 
imbursement from trust capital of tenants for life and other 
limited owners who spend “ free’ monies making improve- 
ments to the land held in trust. Consideration was limited 
to the repayment of the cost of the works which the limited 
owner had himself done. Improvements, however, may be 
made by contractual tenants and a limited owner who pays 
compensation to a contractual tenant for improvements and 
other works carried out by the tenant is as much in need of 
reimbursement from trust funds as if he had made the 
improvements himself. This second article deals with this 
aspect of reimbursement. 

A contractual tenant’s claim for compensation for improve- 
ments and other items of tenant-right, whether it arises under 
custom, tenancy agreement or statute, is a claim lodged 
against the landlord and none other. Under the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, 1948, the landlord is the person for the time 
being “ entitled to receive the rents and profits of the land.” 
This definition is not peculiar to the Act of 1948. Legal 
decisions of long standing have recognised and employed it ; 
see Mansel v. Norton (1883)(?). 


Trustee-managed estates 

The definition has a crucial bearing upon the reimbursement 
of the limited owner. A beneficiary under a trust may be 
beneficially entitled to the net rents of land without being 
entitled “* to receive the rents and profits of the land ” within 
the meaning of the definition. Such a beneficiary is not a 
landlord. Should he nevertheless act as if he were a landlord 
and compensate a tenant for improvements to the trust land, 
he incurs an expenditure for which he is not at law liable. 
Whatever the legal liabilities of the trustees may be towards 
the tenant, there can be no justification to hold them to 
account for the mistaken expenditure of the beneficiary. 
Trustees may, in this case, make an ex gratia payment to the 
beneficiary from the trust funds, but no question of legal 
responsibility for the investment arises. 

As a general rule, the one entitled to receive the rents of 
land in the first instance is he to whom they have been 
reserved under the terms of a tenancy agreement or lease, 
or his assigns and executors ; there are exceptions, of whom 
a mortgagee in possession is an example. Power to be a 
party to a tenancy in this way is a consequence of managerial 
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authority over the land. Where there is no power to manage 
the land, there is no authority to let it. Consequently, where 
managerial powers vest solely in the trustees of a settlement or 
trust, the tenant for life and the life beneficiary have no 
authority to let the land and to become landlords entitled 
directly to the rents. In these circumstances, there is no 
shadow of right to reimbursement from trust funds for any 
misguided expenditure made by the beneficiary from private 
monies in compensating a tenant for improvements and 
tenant-right. 

The previous article designated and briefly described 
eight forms of settlements and trusts known to English and 
Scots law. Of these, three were distinguished as differing 
from the others because managerial power over the land of 
the trust vested in the trustees and not in the tenant for life 
or the life beneficiary. South of the Border, the normal 
trust for sale is the most common of these three types ; a less 
usual English type is the settlement designated the Bostonian 
settlement for the purpose of these studies ; the third type 
is the trust known to Scots law as an improper life rent. For 
the reasons just given, the question of reimbursement of 
limited owners for compensation paid to contractual tenants 
is of little or no consequence to beneficiaries under these 
trustee-managed settlements and trusts, and there is no need 
to consider it further. 


The trinal settlement—the general case 

The other five types settlements and trusts mentioned 
in the previous article were the trinal settlement, the triple- 
function settlement, the binary trust for sale, the volitive 
trust for sale and the proper life rent. Under each of these 
types the tenant for life or the life beneficiary, as the case 
may be, has managerial powers or a power of direction over 
the trustees which almost amounts to the same thing. By far 
the most important, because the most usual, of these five 
types is the trinal settlement. It may be taken as a pattern 
providing a background illustrative of general principles. 
Departures from the general principles which the variations 
of the other four types require will be specifically dealt with 
later, after the principles governing reimbursement under the 
trinal settlement, the general case, have been considered. 

Although a tenant for life may have managerial powers over 
the land of the trust, be in receipt of the rents and, hence, 
vis-a-vis the tenants, be a landlord with responsibilities to 
compensate them for improvements and tenant-right, he has 
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at common law no authority to claim reimbursement from 
trust funds for compensation to tenants expended from 
“free”? monies. Mansel v. Norton (1883), previously cited, 
established this common law principle. In that case, an 
owner of freehold agricultural land had let it on lease with 
an undertaking in the lease to compensate the tenant for 
“tenant’s property” at the termination of the lease. Sub- 
sequently, the owner demised the land to trustees to hold 
for the benefit of a tenant for life with limitations over. 
After the life tenant had come into possession, the lease of 
the centractual tenant expired and he received compensation 
from the tenant for life, his landlord, in accordance with the 
terms of the lease. Turning to the trustees of the settlement, 
the tenant for life then claimed reimbursement for this 
expenditure from the trust fund. It was held that he had no 
grounds on which to support his claim, either wholly or in 
part. The claim of the tenant for life would have stood 
firm enough had the settlement followed the unusual course 
of expressly giving to the tenant for life authority to direct 
the trustees to make reimbursement for compensation 
expenditure. 


Settled Land Act, 1925 

The question of the right to reimbursement would probably 
have been disposed of once and for all by Mansel v. Norton 
but for certain words in the Settled Land Act, 1925. The 
words are among those which describe the modes in which 
the Act authorises the investment and application of capital 
money arising under a settlement. Among other things, 
they sanction “‘ payment as for an improvement authorised 
by this Act (i.e., the Settled Land Act, 1952) of any money 
expended and costs incurred by a landlord under or in 
pursuance of the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1948?) or 
any similar previous enactment or under custom or agreement 
or otherwise in or about the execution of any improvement 
comprised in the Third Schedule of the Agricultural Holdings 
Act, 1948”.(?) 

These words are not straightforward, so circuitous indeed 
that some authorities question their direction. No judicial 
decision has yet thrown light on their meaning. Practice, 
for the most part, has accepted them as authoritative 
prescriptions sanctioning the reimbursement out of trust 
capital of the tenant for life who as landlord has compensated 
a contractual tenant for improvements. 


Doubt is thrown on this construction of the words 
in a recent standard work,(*) which sees them fitting more 
appropriately the execution of an improvement by the 
iandlord himself than the payment of compensation by a 
landlord to a tenant. One hesitates to doubt this weighty 
opinion. Nevertheless, it does not fully persuade us. 
Among the other modes in which, under the Settled Land 
Act, 1925, capital money may be applied is payment for 
any improvements authorised by the Act,(*) an authority 
which now includes in its scope the improvements of the 
Third Schedule of the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1948.(5) 
Categorical and straightforward, this provision is ample 
sanction for the expenditure of capital money on improve- 
ments whether made by a tenant for life as a landlord of let 
land or as occupier of land in hand. If there is any substance 
in the doubt just mentioned, this simple inclusive sanction is 
redundant so far as it concerns landlords; a conclusion 
difficult to accept. 

Another leading authority, Mr. Scammell (Associate), 
in a recent article(*) also challenges the hitherto unquestioned 
import of the first cited words of the Settled Land Act, 1925. 
Their language, he supposes, is inappropriate to sanction the 
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payment out of capital money of tenant’s compensation for 
improvements. ‘* Money expended by a landlord .. . in 
or about the execution of any improvement” are words 
which for Mr, Scammell put the emphasis on what the 
landlord does, not upon what he expends, and thereby 
exclude as too remote anything done by a tenant. Mr. 
Scammell’s contention appears to us untenable on the same 
ground of redundancy which we advanced against the doubts 
of Mr. Muir Watt. 


He has however another arrow in his quiver. Landlords 
are liable for compensation for tenants’ improvements under 
the Landlord and Tenant Act, 1927, as well as under the 
Agricultural Holdings Act, 1948. The former Act authorises 
the payment out of capital money arising under the Settled 
Land Act, 1925, of expenditures incurred by landlords acting 
in accordance with its provisions. The words used are 
identical with those of the Settled Land Act, 1925, which 
cause both the authorities cited above to doubt. In addition 
the Landlord and Tenant Act, 1927, expressly provides 
for the use of capital money in the payment of any sum 
due to a tenant under its provisions in respect of compensa- 
tion for improvements. The addition, to Mr. Scammell’s 
mind, is all-important. It authorises, so he would argue, 
tenant’s compensation from capital money and, by implica- 
tion, shows the wording of the Settled Land Act, 1925, to be 
insufficient in this respect. His arrow is sharp and hits the 
bull if we allow that the express reference to compensation in 
the Landlord and Tenant Act, 1927, is new law and was not 
designed simply to remove any taint of ambiguity from the 
intentions of an earlier statute. Quite recently it has been 
laid down(’) that a later Act may furnish an interpretation of 
an earlier Act if it is in pari materia and the provisions of the 
earlier Act are ambiguous. 


The words of the Settled Land Act, 1925, which are the 
cause of doubt seem to us to be designed to cover the landlord 
who under the Agricultural Holdings Acts cannot avoid 
incurring expenditure, including compensation, in connection 
with improvements carried out by a tenant. Compensation 
may be only one among a number of items of expenditure so 
incurred. Solicitors’ and surveyors’ fees are ready examples 
of other items and it is not unknown for a landlord to make 
a monetary contribution towards the cost of a tenant’s 
improvement at the time of its execution ; the contribution 
would not be compensation, nor payment, in a total sense, 
for an authorised improvement and would, under the words 
we are considering or something like them, allow the landlord 
to claim reimbursement from capital. These words are 
surely intended to include compensation as well as all other 
expenditures incurred by a landlord as incidental to a tenant's 
improvements. If the word “compensation” had alone 
been used instead of the phrase we are now considering, it 
would have been too limited to meet the intentions of the 
Parliament who passed the Settled Land Act, 1925. 


None can dogmatise. Judicial opinion may one day 
clarify the intentions of the law. In the meantime, the 
uncertainty must be recognised, acknowledged and taken 
full account of in practice. Tenants for life would be well- 
advised, therefore, to avoid disputes with their trustees by 
making improvements to the land themselves rather than 
allowing their tenants to do so. 


Even if we keep to the beaten track and do not allow our 
footsteps to wander over By-path Meadow to Doubting 
Castle, the way ahead is still clouded in uncertainty. Granted 
the authority to pay tenant’s compensation from trust capital, 
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we have yet to decide whether an actual payment is solely 
within the discretion of the trustees or whether the tenant for 
life can direct them to make it. Mr. Mustoe considers the 
trustees’ power to be entirely discretionary.(*) The Settled 
Land Act, 1925, however, after prescribing the modes by 
which capital money may be invested or applied provides that 
“ the investment or other application by the trustees shall be 
made according to the direction of the tenant for life.’’(*) 
Surely this provision means that if payment of compensation 
is one of the authorised modes for the application of capital 
money, the tenant for life can direct the trustees to make it, 
either directly to the contractual tenant himself or by way of 
reimbursement of the tenant for life. 


Repayment from income ; and limits of trustees’ powers of 
reimbursement 

Fortunately there are two positions of firm ground in the 
midst of these shifting sands of uncertainty. One concerns 
reimbursement from income : when, rightly or wrongly, by 
direction or discretion, trustees reimburse a tenant for life 
out of capital money for compensation for tenants’ improve- 
ments, they have no power to require the beneficiary to pay 
back the money out of income.(#*) 

The other certainty is that limit of the trustees’ powers 
which is not in dispute. The authority which the Settled 
Land Act, 1925, gives to the trustees to pay compensation 
for tenants’ improvements out of capital money, doubtful 
though it may be, does not run beyond the authorised 
improvements specified in that Act and added to by the 
Agricultural Holdings Act, 1948, and the Hill Farming 
Improvements (Settled Land and Trusts for Sale) Regulations, 
1951. All tenant-right compensation is not, therefore, 
potentially a subject of reimbursement. What is excluded 
may for all practical purposes be thought of as tenant-right 
in cultivations, farm produce and unexhausted manures of 
all kinds. Where a tenant for life pays tenant-right in such 
items to an outgoing contractual tenant, on no account, as 
a general rule, will he be able to demand, nor expect, re- 
imbursement from capital money. Unlike tenant-right in 
durable improvements, tenant-right in these items is usually 
taken over on entry by an incoming tenant, and if the tenant 
for life relets the holding he should be reimbursed by the 
new contractual tenant. 

Although the Settled Land Act, 1925, draws a clear line 
of limitation in this way, power is given to the court, by a 
joint operation of the self-same Act("") and a recent Statute(*) 
to authorise in certain circumstances payment out of trust 
capital for improvements other than those specifically 
scheduled in the Settled Land Act, 1925, and elsewhere, 
and to meet any expense of action taken or proposed for the 
management of the settled land. Under these powers, the 
court can presumably sanction the payment of compensation 
to contractual tenants on a wider basis than that permitted 
within the clearly-defined limitations of the normal case. 


Compensation not costs 

Compensation is not the same thing as cost of execution. 
In the previous article, it was stated that the right of the 
tenant for life to reimbursement was a right to be reimbursed 
immediately for the amount which the improvements had cost 
him, and not for the amount by which the improvements had 
increased the capital value of the trust land. Reimbursement 
of tenants’ compensation may well! reverse the position. By 
virtue of section 48 of the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1948, 
trustees may be required to refund from capital the increased 
value of the “holding as a holding’ due to a tenant's 
improvement and not the naked cost of that improvement. 
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Tax rebate 

Reimbursement of the tenant for life for compensation of 
contractual tenants also affects tax rebate. When a tenant 
for life compensates his contractual tenant for an improve- 
ment, neither he, nor the beneficiary, nor the trustees may 
reap, in the first instance, income tax rebate on the improve- 
ment expenditure. It is claimed by and allowed to the 
contractual tenant who makes the improvement in the first 
place. Here is a further reason why tenants for life should 
themselves make the improvements. Only when let land 
falls into possession at the termination of a lease and con- 
tinues in hand, or is relet without payment to the landlord by 
the new tenant for unexpired value of improvements, will the 
tenant for life be entitled to take up any unused tax relief. 
And if the outgoing contractual tenant has already received 
all the reliefs he is not thereby prevented from claiming 
compensation from the landlord also for the improvements 
according to the statutory measure allowed. 


Other forms of settlements and trusts 

With regard to the other forms of English settlements 
and trusts, there is little more to say. Under the triple- 
function settlement, the tenant for life, who in this case 
is also a designated trustee, should act as a tenant for life 
but with a careful eye upon his trustee responsibilities. It 
will behove him, therefore, to avoid having to persuade his 
fellow designated trustees to reimburse him for compensation 
paid to contractual tenants ; he should whenever possible 
execute durable improvements himself, either out of private 
funds or directly out of trust funds. 


Life beneficiaries under a binary trust for sale and under 
a volitive trust for sale have, in the former case, delegated 
to them the managerial powers of the trustees, and in the 
latter case can direct the trustees in the exercise of these 
powers. As the powers of the trustees are identical with 
those of a tenant for life under a strict settlement(2*) it appears 
that these life beneficiaries are in every way in a similar case 
to the tenant for life under a trinal settlement. 


A life renter under a proper life-rent in Scotland has wide 
managerial powers, wide enough to allow him out of the 
estate funds to compensate contractual tenants('*) for 
improvements made by them, without incurring the dis- 
pleasure of the fiar or impairing his interests. Should 
he need to look to the fiar for reimbursement the position 
is less certain. The principle of reimbursement is recognised 
under statute law, of which the Housing Act 1930 gives an 
example. Where the life renter has to make payment to the 
statutory authority under this Act he can claim by virtue of 
the statute reimbursement from the fiar. Even so, there does 
not appear to be a general rule whereby the life renter can 
secure reimbursement as of right for compensation that he 
has had to pay to a tenant of an agricultural holding. In 
this respect his rights are inferior to those of a tenant for life 
of an English settlement, for he does not have even the 
benefit of a doubt. 
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Redevelopment of Decayed Areas 


At an ordinary general meeting held at the Institution on 2nd May, 1960, Mr. H. F. Alston (Professional Associate), 
M.T.P.I., A.M.1.Mun.E., read a paper entitled “ Redevelopment of Decayed Areas.” The paper was published in The 
Chartered Surveyor for June, 1960, page 646, and a summary of the ensuing discussion is published below. 


Mr. R. F. HoLMAn (Professional Associate) said that he 
noticed that the ratio of shops to inhabitants was 1 : 140. 
He wondered whether Mr. Alston agreed with him that that 
seemed to be too few shops. 

Ninety-one factories on 18 acres had to be replaced, which 
represented one-fifth of an acre each. He suggested that it 
might have been advisable to start with a trading estate for 
those people, since a trading estate financed by the corpora- 
tion would have been an asset and could have been undertaken 
with financial advantage. 

Mr. Alston had not mentioned plot ratio and whether it 
was used in controlling development on the cleared sites. 
Plot ratio had its advantages and he asked whether it had been 
considered. 

He was interested to learn that improvements in the 
central areas tended to encourage people to stay there. This 
disproved the theory that only outward migration ever took 
place. That was certainly true of Greater London, where 
people still went to shop in Kingston, Surrey, rather than to 
the rebuilt areas which might hope to attract trade from 
Kingston. 

Finally, Mr. Alston had said that he was not really in 
favour of private enterprise taking too great a part. He did 
not entirely agree with Mr. Alston. Surely it was the right 
function of the public authority to buy the land, merge the 
ownerships and the interests and then make the land available 
to private development in appropriately-sized blocks. The 
first was the task of the public authority ; the second was the 
task of private enterprise. Control over the reinstatement of 
shopkeepers could be arranged in the sale or leasing of the 
plots of land to private enterprise. 

Mr. ALSTON, in reply, said that Mr. Holman had asked 
whether the ratio of shops to inhabitants at 1 : 140 was too 
low. He had been accused of providing for too many shops. 
He thought the best policy was to provide sites for too many 
shops and gradually increase the number of shops until it 
seemed saturation point had been reached. 

He did not think that the ratio meant too few shops, for 
the area was on the fringe of the central area of the city. In 
fact, he did not think that he could recommend that that ratio 
could be built at present. If half the shops were built at the 
present time, they would be able to review the position later 
and ascertain whether all the shops were needed for which 
provision had been made. 


The 91 factories were small factories, many of them 
originally backyard factories. Mr. Holman had suggested 
a trading estate. In Kingston upon Hull a start had been 
made in clearing areas, not particularly in the area under 
discussion but in other areas in the fringe, which would be 
redeveloped for industrial purposes. The corporation were 
quite willing to assist in providing unit factories if necessary, 
and he thought it was necessary in this instance. 

He had not considered using plot ratio. He felt that the 
light angles and the density for the residential type of develop- 
ment provided most of the contrdl that was necessary. 

Mr. Holman had mentioned, private development. Mr. 
Alston emphasised the social factors which were involved. 
Many of the people living in the area were manual workers 
who were not used to paying a high rent. They had to be 
rehoused in the area because many of them were dockers or 
railway workers, and they expected to be rehoused at a low 
rent. Even with all the subsidies that the local authority 
could get, it was not an economic proposition to rehouse 
people in the area. How then could private enterprise 
do it? 

He had pointed out that when the new shops were built 
they were not offered to the highest bidder. They were 
offered first of all to the people who had had to be moved. 
That had a social advantage and the big economic advantage 
that compensation for disturbance was very largely cut down 
and the cost of acquisition to some extent reduced. Social 
reasons weighed very much against the private redevelopment 
of such an area. 

Mr. W. T. BisHop (Fellow) joined with Mr. Holman in 
criticising the pessimistic view held by Mr. Alston about 
private enterprise. He thought that a good deal of the work 
could be done by private enterprise. 

Mr. Alston had said that the local inhabitants had always 
paid low rents and expected to pay low rents in the future. 
In one part of London where he had an estate this view was 
no longer prevalent, and that was in a clearance area where 
the housing had been bad. A well-known firm of London 
estate developers were prepared to put up flats in the area 
for the same sort of people who had been living there, and 
the firm were quite convinced that it would make a success 
of it. 

If a few people would start pilot schemes in different parts 
of the country and were given help by local authorities, he 
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felt that they could get redevelopment under way much more 
quickly than if they had to go through the local authority 
procedure. If the local authorities would make the land 
available, people could be found who would help do some 
of the work. 

He was dismayed to learn that it took four years to get a 
compulsory purchase order served—they had not been told 
how much longer it took to get possession, He was sure 
that private enterprise would get on quickly if local auth- 
orities would make the land available. 


Mr. Alston had spoken of the figure of £14,000 per acre 
for acquisition. He did not know what density or plot 
ratio Mr. Alston would use, but he felt that if one was 
redeveloping in a central area and went in for some fairly 
high blocks of flats one could afford to pay £14,000 per acre 
for Jand for redevelopment and get an economic return on 
one’s money. 

He did not understand what had been said about it “ not 
being socially desirable” for private enterprise to develop. 
He knew of plenty of estates which were managed other 
than by local authorities, and he had never heard that that 
was not socially desirable. They managed to have very good 
relations with their tenants, When they had to rebuild or 
redevelop, they often moved the old tenants into new premises 
or other premises which had been converted. It was a very 
pessimistic view that everything must be done by the local 
authority. 

Mr. ALSTON, in reply said that, to some extent, was a matter 
of opinion. 

First of all, there was the process of acquisition. There 
were 90 industries in the area under discussion and he would 
hazard a guess that the number of owners of separate 
hereditaments was between 500 and 1,000. Could any 
private developer deal with such a situation? It was true 
that private developers could pick out one or two plums— 
in some cases that was a favourite occupation but that would 
not lead to a satisfactory plan. 


The layouts for the Kingston upon Hull scheme showed 
that the existing roads ran virtually from north to south and 
that the proposed main distributive roads cut right across 
them. That meant that virtually all the existing roads had 
to be re-routed. 

As far as obtaining land and making it available was 
concerned, he thought it was impossible to visualise that 
being done privately. He thought the area could then be 
developed privately. The point was whether it should be so 
done. That was rather delicate ground. 

Mr. H. W. Weiis (Member of Council) said that he wished 
to put the problem in its national framework. Kingston 
upon Hull was only one city. By comparison with a great 
deal of the urban countryside, such as the Black Country, 
it was a beautiful city. Other areas had a great deal of 
cighteenth-century development much worse than could be 
found in Hull. 

The problem was immense. It could not be dealt with by 
taking 150 acres here or 20 acres there, for a simple economic 
reason which was inherent in everything that Mr. Alston 
had said. 

In some cases, redevelopment—and it was more often 
than was given credit for—could be made to pay. It was a 
question of being able to balance up those redevelopment 
schemes which could pay and those which could not. There 
would always be some deficit, but one should at least allow 
the profits to be made available to set off some of the losses 
that were inevitable. He thought that could be done only 
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through some central accounting agency. He suggested 
the establishment of some central authority through which 
the ownership of land, such as in the area in Kingston upon 
Hull, should pass and should be redistributed to the local 
authority and to private enterprise at a value appropriate 
for its redevelopment purpose. He believed that in the 
execution of that process there would over a period of years 
be some reasonable balance between profits and losses. 


That would not only solve problems comparable to that 
at Kingston upon Hull, It would, incidentally, solve the 
problem of Piccadilly, which had been in the news recently, 
for it would enable Piccadilly to be looked at as a whole. 
Even the London County Council could not face up to this 
because it would involve £40 to £50 million, and so it was 
dealt with piecemeal. 

If there was such a central agency, a purely accounting 
body, through which land would pass—land needed for 
redevelopment because it was an area of great national 
importance or because it was an area of bad housing and 
out-worn buildings—there would be a chance of the work 
being done on a sizeable scale. He would like that thought 
to be ventilated within the Institution and elsewhere. 


Mr. ALSTON said Mr. Wells had put forward a theory which 
had taken the subject a step further than he could. The only 
thing that struck him was that the more one centralised 
something of that sort the more it demanded a superman, 
and he found that the superman did not exist. In any case, 
the superman tended to work very slowly indeed, and that 
was just the thing that frightened him. He wondered 
whether those present had considered how big an organisation 
it would be. It would be a nationalised agency through 
which all the land would pass. He felt that the wheels would 
turn very slowly indeed. 

At the moment the profits that a wise planning authority 
made were absorbed by the planning authority, and they 
themselves offset the losses to some extent. As he had 
indicated, in a blitzed city, one got a 50 per cent. grant 
towards one’s losses, and the profits were taken off those 
losses before one got the grant. He did not see why the 
planning authority itself should not work the system. He 
rather dreaded having more of the procedure to pass through 
central government than at present. The present procedure, 
for very good reasons he was sure, took an extremely long 
time, but if it had to pass through yet another machine it 
would be held up even more. 

Mr. W. J. Preston (Professional Associate) said that 
Mr. Wells had put forward a theory which he had previously 
heard expounded. It had more merit than had been 
conceded to it. 

Surely one of the difficulties of a local authority was that 
it was to account for things on a year-to-year basis, whereas 
redevelopment was longer term. There was also the political 
side and the risk involved in embarking on a long-term plan 
which did not secure an immediate return on ratepayers’ 
money, giving the party in opposition opportunities tocriticise 
or take the credit should they be in the majority when the 
scheme came to a successful conclusion. 

One of the merits in the suggestion put forward by 
Mr. Wells was that one would be setting up a buying agency. 
None of the speakers had suggested that private enterprise 
should have compulsory purchase powers. Therefore a 
public authority of some kind to buy the sites was necessary. 

Private enterprise was essential to redevelopment. Many 
millions of pounds were required for the redevelopment of 
areas such as those in Kingston upon Hull. 
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If one wished to subsidise a development scheme, he did 
not see why a central authority should not back success 
instead of providing a subsidy whether the scheme was a good 
one or a bad one. If private developers were given the right 
to depreciate the property over a period of years—in other 
words, to write it off before they paid income-tax—some 
incentive would be given and some of the wealthier bodies 
would come in. If a capital gain in the long run was likely, 
then they would sponsor the project. It might provide a tax 
incentive to some institutions which did not like propositions 
of that kind because of the bad political record in the past. 

He tried to work out what high-density residential develop- 
ment meant in the instance under discussion. He did not 
know how many persons per dwelling were allowed for at 
Kingston upon Hull, but according to his simple reckoning 
Hull's idea of high density development was not the same as 
the idea in the London area, which was 200 persons to the 
acre, On the lines of what Mr. Bishop had said, unless one 
were to assume that subsidised rents were essential, he could 
not see why an enormous loss should be involved in creating 
anew area, Surely the price of the redeveloped sites worked 
out at oniy £500 per plot or less. 

Mr. ALSTON, in reply, said that he would not say much 
with regard to the first point raised by Mr. Preston. The 
density proposed was 80.5 persons per acre, and for Hull 
that was very high, People in Hull were not used to flats 
and generally did not like them. They liked to have their 
feet on the ground. 

As far as Hull was concerned, 200 persons per acre was an 
astronomical figure. He had not realised that the figure of 
200 persons per acre was being applied in London. 

He agreed that the redevelopment work could be let to 
private enterprise. The only point—it was a social and 
economic point but it was almost a political point and he 
would not go any further into it—was what the rent would be 
if the area were developed along those lines, compared with 
what it would be if it were developed with the advantages of 
all the subsidies which the local authority could obtain. 
There was bound to be a difference. After all, it was the 
same builder who was building for the private developer as 
for the local authority probably, and there must be a difference 
in rent as between the two. 

The objective in Hull had been to avoid too much social 
upset and having to move the people concerned. He must 
pass the question back to Mr. Preston. In the light of the 
rent which the private developer would charge, could 
people be re-located in the same area? He very much 
doubted it. 

Mr. G. Simpson (Professional Associate) said that he had 
been very interested to note, according to the paper, the 
success which Mr. Alston anticipated in dealing with licensed 
premises, That was very much to the contrary of the 
experience which he and many other authorities had had in 
dealing with the older areas which were heavily “ over 
pubbed.” In the past, they had usually found that the 
values placed on such public houses were extraordinarily high. 
He believed that in the dock area in West Ham it had been 
found necessary immediately after the war, in order to get on 
with the scheme without interminable delay, virtually to 
re-plan round the pubs—a very unfortunate arrangement, 
at least for the social worker. However, it seemed that in 
Hull they were fortunate since they could move the public 
houses and other licensed premises to possible new areas. 
In the London area, in view of the almost completely built-up 
nature of the boroughs, the local authorities with the 
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possible exception of the London County Council, were in 
very great difficulty. 

There was one bright patch. Recently many of the 
brewers had amalgamated, and they were beginning to see 
that the future did not perhaps lie wholly in drink, and there 
was a tendency for the large gin palaces to be offered for 
other development. He was hoping that, particularly in 
some of the areas with which he was concerned, it would be 
possible to buy a few public house sites at a reasonable figure 
rather than at full development value, extinguishment and 
$o on. 

There was a point which had not been mentioned in the 
paper but which was a very serious matter for those in the 
London area, and that was provision for future car parking 
in residential areas. In his own authority, they were faced 
with having to provide a garage or car-parking or garage 
space for every residential unit, and they found that perhaps 
one-third of their land was having to be allocated for garages. 
That was a very difficult problem, more especially when deal- 
ing with tall blocks of flats. He wondered whether any 
such provision was being contemplated in the area under 
discussion. 


He raised the point about uneconomic rents. According 
to his own experience, they were required to lease premises 
or land at a price approved by the district valuer, and, 
theoretically at least, his figure must be an economic figure. 
One could use a Professor Joad expression and ask : What 
does one mean by “ economic”? The usual basis on which 
the private developer leased land was the top rent and the 
top capital value. 


He agreed with Mr. Alston on one point, that to re-locate 
oldish industries, small shopkeepers and the bulk of the 
people who were being forcibly ‘dispossessed, would be a 
difficult job mainly in the hands of private enterprise. 
Tremendous opposition would be aroused to compulsory 
purchase for redevelopment. He thought that that was one 
of the reasons why it would be politically dangerous for too 
much of the redevelopment to be entrusted to private 
enterprise. It would be bound to lead to the top rents and 
the top prices for leases being demanded, and for the people 
who had been displaced that could be economic extinction. 

In certain areas where sites had been cleared by the local 
authority and then handed over to private enterprise, there 
had been a tendency for private enterprise—and it was 
possibly true of local authorities—to drive the best bargain. 
London chain stores moved into the area to the exclusionof 
the local people, and almost nationalist movements developed 
in such areas against the chain stores and the local authority. 


Mr. Atston, in reply, said that, once again, he could 
speak only from his experience of Hull. Hull was a licensing 
planning area, which meant that the local authority had 
50 per cent. representation on the licensing planning com- 
mittee. The licensing planning committee worked in close 
co-operation with the breweries, and any public house which 
was to be removed was immediately put into suspense. He, 
as the town planning officer, was also, fortunately, the 
planning officer to the licensing planning committee, and 
together with the brewers they had arranged for the re-location 
of all the public houses, and the brewers knew that there was 
another site coming along for them. When the authority 
acquired a site, they hardly even consulted the brewers at 
times. The authority had simply to name the date on which 
they wanted to go in and they acquired the site. If the licence 
had to be acquired, he could well see the force of planning 
round the public houses. 
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In Kingston upon Hull they had originally planned for 
one garage to every ten dwellings, then every seven, and then 
every five, and finally they had decided that they must provide 
one garage for every dwelling. They found that the easiest 
places in which to deal with the problem were the low-density 
areas and the areas developed at very high density. In areas 
of low density; there was no difficulty for obvious reasons. 
In areas of very high density they covered the whole of the 
ground-space over, except for the roads, with garages, and 
put all the open space—the playgrounds, the drying areas 
and so on—on top of the garages. Thus, one really had 
a block of flats, then a garage, then a block of flats, then 
a garage, all the way through. By that means they were 
able to make provision for one garage for each dwelling. 


Mr. F. D. FuRLONGER (Fellow) said that the principal 
objection which Mr. Alston had so far put forward to develop- 
ment by private enterprise was that it would not be possible 
to subsidise the subsequent lettings. He did not see why 
that should follow. 

Another point was the reinstatement of small traders. 
Many of the small traders were continuing in business largely 
on the basis of sentiment and small personal aspirations, 
without any real economic soundness. When Mr. Alston 
reinstated those people in the new shops, did he give them 
a term of years, as in the old premises, or just a limited 
licence? If one gave them a negotiable tenancy, one was 
really passing to them the betterment in the redevelopment 
which they could put in the market for competitive offers. 
If one did not do that, one was probably depriving them of 
something which they had had in any case before they wer 
reinstated. 


Mr. ALSTON, in reply, said that subsidies for private 
enterprise were a matter for national legislation and he would 
not say anything on that subject. 

As to sentiment in regard to small businesses, he had 
indicated the tremendous reduction which they proposed to 
put in hand at Kingston upon Hull. However, there were 
quite a large number of substantial businesses—the family 
grocer and so on. They did not wish to see such a person 
as that thrown out into the street, and they did not want to 
pay the compensation in respect of his business. 

If a new shop was re-let to such a person, he had to obtain 
the consent of the corporation before transferring the tenancy. 
If the premises were let to such a person at a non-economic 
rent and he left them, there was no reason why the next 
tenant should not pay an economic rent. 


Mr. F. W. J. Apvams (Professional Associate) suggested 
that they had to do a lot more thinking on the question of 
subsidies and whether private enterprise could redevelop. 
It seemed to him to be nonsense that people in any area 
should expect subsidised low rents, particularly when one 
now had to provide garage space for every dwelling. If 
a person could not afford to pay the rent, it was the person 
who should be subsidised ; but the development could still 
be done through private enterprise. If they were subsidising 
for the sake of subsidising, they were only making a rod for 
their own backs. If they were providing anything, it had to 
be paid for somehow or other, through taxation or rates. 
In the long run, the individual paid. 


Mr. F. J. H. Brackett (Fellow) said that Mr. Alston had 
come to the conclusion that redevelopment of an area such 
as that which he had described—and which, he thought, fell 
within the definition of “ rotten rings *’—could be tackled 
only by local authorities. If that were true, it meant that 
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over the next few years two quite distinct classes of people 
were going to develop. There would be council tenants and 
there would be owner-occupiers. 

He felt that the whole problem of subsidised accommoda- 
tion was one which had been insufficiently examined. Any- 
thing that was subsidised was always going to have an 
inflated demand. If Rolls-Royces were subsidised, the 
Rolls-Royce company would not be able to produce enough 
of them; and that, he was sure, was the position with 
subsidised houses, particularly when one remembered that 
there were several hidden subsidies in the cost of producing 
such houses. First of all, when the land was acquired, the 
dispossessed owner was not paid compensation equal to his 
loss. He was paid the market value of the property—which 
he never wanted to sell. 

It was a very serious thing for an owner-occupier to be 
compulsorily acquired. There was nothing equally serious, 
except possibly a fire and the owner had the great advantage 
in the case of fire that he could insure himself against the 
value of the property to him, whereas in the case of com- 
pulsory acquisition all he could get was the open market 
value. 

There was too the matter of hidden subsidy. Local 
authorities were in a privileged position so far as borrowing 
was concerned, They could borrow on better terms than 
a commercial undertaking could, and therefore they had the 
power to fix rents at a lower figure than that at which private 
enterprise could fix them. But there was one thing which 
was only now becoming recognised, and that was that there 
was a snob value in not living in a council house, and it was 
a snob value for which people would pay quite substantially, 
though not everybody. There was the class of individuals 
who preferred the subsidy and the cheap rent, but there were 
also the other class who preferred the snob value of not 
living in a council house. That was why he thought that 
private enterprise could often be more successful as 
a developer than a public authority. 


There was one thing which emerged from Mr. Alston’s 
paper which he had been most interested to hear, and that 
was that the compulsory purchase orders were all settled up 
beforehand and that the inquiry was really only an oppor- 
tunity to formulate. He had long suspected that, but now 
they knew. 

Mr. ALSTON, in reply, said he wished sincerely that what 
Mr. Brackett had said was true, but one had to look the 
facts in the face on that issue! 

Soon after the war, he was the planning officer at Great 
Yarmouth. People used to come to his office and say “* These 
slums are nothing but a burden to me. Will you take my 
slum for a packet of cigarettes?” There was no objection 
from any owner. One could howl about compulsory 
purchase orders and so on, but im such areas very many 
owners were only too pleased to get rid of their slum 
properties. It was best to have compulsory purchase orders 
in such an area. One could negotiate with a large number 
of the owners, but it would be most unfortunate that after 
one had acquired nine-tenths of the properties the owners 
of the other one-tenth held out and were awkward and 
another four years were wasted. 

He was interested in what had been said about snob value, 
but he imagined that it varied tremendously from place to 
place. 

Mr. G. W. A. Gurney (Fellow) said that they had had 
a paper by a practical man. He felt that much of the 
criticism which had been expressed had come from persons 
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who, from the very nature of their occupations, disliked 
compulsory acquisition and local authorities doing jobs 
which they thought that they themselves could do better. 

Moreover, he felt that much of the criticism came as a 
resuit of lack of experience of these problems. From the 
experience that he had had, limited experience perhaps 
compared with that of Mr. Alston but experience in Croydon 
and London, he could appreciate the soundness of much 
contained in the paper. 

One had to face the fact that while our social system 
remained as it was, there would be a large number of people 
who would not be able to afford free market rents of £3-£4 
per week. The paper related to an area in which 90 per cent. 
of the properties were slums. It was fatuous to think that 
most of the people involved could afford to pay an economic 
rent of £3-£4 per week. Those who had criticised no doubt 
disliked local authorities building houses, but he saw it as 
an unfortunate necessity. Therefore, he thought that that 
part of Mr. Alston’s plan was inevitable. 


Another problem was the re-location of small businesses. 
One had to be practical. Was there any possibility that 
councils could say ** There are 240 businesses here now, but 
we will ignore the occupiers. We shall throw open the new 
shops to the highest tenders and people from outside can 
come in” ? 

He had faced that problem in his own area. Private 
developers had been invited to put up the buildings, but it 
had been made a condition of the ground leases that priority 
was to be given to existing traders but at current rentals. 
However, the barber and boot repairer might not then get 
shops being unable to afford such rents, but the condition 
worked for those businesses which could afford economic 
rents. 


Then on a different estate he was faced with the problem of 
fitting in the barber as it was necessary to have one in a 
balanced community—as indeed it was to have a shoe 
repairer. The barber was given a personally reduced rent 
which was revisable if he went out of the business. 


He congratulated Mr. Alston upon his courage in presenting 
his paper. He felt that Mr. Alston was speaking of a rather 
“‘ favoured ” town in the sense that it was a blitzed area and 
enjoyed special planning grants and probably favourable 
terms of land purchase, and he felt that the President, when 
he commented on the redevelopment of obsolete areas, was 
thinking of redevelopment other than of blitzed areas. This, 
he thought, was a much more difficult problem than the one 
Mr. Alston had had to face. 


Mr. W. S. Goopsopy (Fellow), in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Alston for his paper, said that Hull no doubt 
had many distinctive features. One that he believed was 
unique was that it had its own telephone system, which 
might be a great advantage. He gathered that that telephone 
system had several features which the general telephone 
system did not have. For instance, if Mrs. Alston could not 
think of a menu for dinner she could ring up and the telephone 
system would provide suggestions. 

As in a lot of town planning subjects, redevelopment of 
such areas was not a question of exact statistics. It was a 
question of a most complicated series of balances between 
finance, human relations and politics, and he felt that 
Mr. Alston had brought that out in his paper. 

He was still not quite clear about Mr. Alston’s answers to 
one or two of the questions raised in the paper. There was 
the question of shops, for example. In the discussion, 
Mr. Alston had told them that they were to be let at an 
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economic rent but in his paper he stated that the shop- 
keepers were informed that the council would not let the new 
shops to the highest bidders. What was an economic rent 
in Kingston upon Hull? 

On the question of car parks, he felt that, although it 
might not be yet, they were getting to the stage when they 
would have to make car parks pay an economic rent, because 
they were obviously necessary and they would have to pay for 
themselves. He thought that was happening in the more 
closely built areas. 

Mr. Alston had given them a delightful paper which had 
been delivered with modesty, humour and integrity. He felt 
that Mr. Alston might be rather like a planning officer about 
whom Sir Frederick Osborn wrote a poem, which he had 
ventured to adapt : 

“ As for the planning officer, not really a philosopher, 

You would not often go so far as stating your ideals, 
But that in things municipal you are a man of principle, 
Inflexible, invincible, this paper now reveals.” 

Mr. R. B. Caws (Fellow), in seconding the vote of thanks, 
said that he supposed he had been chosen for the task, 
because he came from Kingston upon Thames in the county 
of Surrey, which Branch of the Institution had great pleasure 
in informally sponsoring the meeting. 

Although they had been chiefly concerned with the 
problems which had been so ably put in Mr. Alston’s paper 
in respect of Kingston upon Hull, he was certain that it was 
nation-wide. 

A certain writer once said that the present generation spent 
most of its time in finding the solutions to the solutions of the 
problems of the preceding generation. Therefore, he 
wanted to make a plea that if they were to tackle the problem 
—and tackle it they must as chartered surveyors—and 
formulate opinions on it, they would be very grateful to 
Mr. Alston for portraying so vividly the “ solution” which 
preceding generations had given them. They should be 
grateful to him for standing up'td the criticism which he had 
heard at that meeting about his conclusions. It was, indeed, 
a great compliment to his paper. 

He did not want to advance any conclusions of his own— 
but he could not help feeling that as it was a national problem 
it had got to be tackled in a national way, possibly with 
legislation that they had not thought about yet. In fact, he 
was interested to see that only the previous week the 
Birmingham City Corporation had been trying to persuade 
other similar bodies that new legislation was needed to deal 
with the particular problem of the compensation payable 
on the acquisition of decayed residential areas. 

Entrepreneurs of redevelopment could, of course, be 
private or public. Either or both could receive subsidies 
from the national Government if necessary. But what 
chartered surveyors had to do was to find the proper ways 
and means, without reaching any political conclusions, and 
the best and most economical methods of carrying out the 
redevelopment of the “ rotten rings.” 

He therefore pleaded that, spurred on by what Mr. Alston 
had said, the Institution should apply itself to as much 
research as possible so that when the time came chartered 
surveyors would be in a position to give reasoned advice to 
anybody who wanted it on this particular problem. 

Mr. ALSTON, in reply, said he felt pleased that those present 
had realised the immensity of the problem and he was glad 
to hear that they were going to continue their studies of 
something which would affect the country a very great deal 
over the coming years. 
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Rating Surveyor’s Diary 


IN THE DIVISIONAL COURT 


Duties OF JUSTICES ON APPLICATION FOR DistTRESS WARRANT 


Inquiry into ‘* Section 8 ’’ Relief 


The Queen's Bench Divisional Court has recently decided 
that, on an application for a distress warrant for non- 
payment of rates, justices have jurisdiction to consider the 
ratepayers’ entitlement to charity relief under section 8 of 
the Rating and Valuation (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 
1955; and to refuse the grant of the warrant if the right to 
relief is established (Wellesley Nautical School (Managers) 
v. Blyth Borough Council (1960) §3,.R. & 1.T. 342). 


Rates had been paid in respect of the Wellesley Nautical 
Training College for the three years 1956-7, 1957-8 and 
1958-9 at amounts less than the full rates, it being claimed on 
behalf of the ratepayers that they were entitled to the 
limitations under section 8 of the 1955 Act. 

In the first of these three years, application for relief was 
made to the rating authority, who refused it. In the second 
year the same thing happened, but an appeal was made to 
quarter sessions, but out of time, and was accordingly 
dismissed. 

In the third year, the ratepayers were summoned before 
the justices on the application for a distress warrant in respect 
of the balance of rates. 

The justices took the view that they had no jurisdiction to 
decide whether or not relief was due, but they did so before 
the earlier decision of the Divisional Court in Evans v. 
Brook ((1959) §2 R, & I.T. 321), in which it was decided that 
the justices did have such jurisdiction, except possibly where 
the facts were extremely complicated. 

Donovan, J., said that, on the question of law now raised, 
he thought the justices had the jurisdiction and he would 
allow the ratepayers’ appeal. 

Lord Parker, C.J., added that the dismissal of the Quarter 
Sessions’ appeal because it was out of time could not prevent 
the justices exercising the jurisdiction which they were 
entitled to exercise as to the question of section 8 relief. 


RECENT LANDS TRIBUNAL DECISIONS 
RATEABLE OCCUPATION 


Public Park not “irrevocably dedicated ’’ held to be in 
beneficial occupation 


Blake (VO) v. Hendon Corporation. 
(Lands Tribunal, London, 8th, 30th March, 1960.) 

(53 R. & LT. p. 409 (30th June, 1960).) 

Occupation— Beneficial occupation— Dedication to the public— 
Public park-—Acquired for “ public walks and pleasure 
grounds"’~-No restriction in conveyance—Powers of 
appropriation, letting and sale—Public Health Act, 1875, 
Ss. 164—Local Government Act, 1933, ss. 163, 164, 165, 

Land was acquired by a local authority for the purpose of 
public walks and pleasure grounds under section 164 of the 

Public Health Act, 1875, as specified in the loan sanctions in 

respect of it given by the Minister of Health but not stipulated 

in the conveyance. It was laid out with grassed areas 
interspersed with trees, shrubs and flower beds, a children’s 
playground suitably equipped with swings, etc., a paddling 
pool, two hard tennis courts, a public lavatory and an open- 
sided shelter, and was used as a public park. The expenses 
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of maintaining the park considerably exceeded the receipts. 

Held: The land was in beneficial occupation, there being 
no irrevocable dedication to the public by statute or deed 
restricting user to that of a public park in the hands of any- 
one, because the council could appropriate it for other uses 
under section 164 of the 1875 Act, such as that of Coatham 
enclosure in North Riding of Yorkshire County Valuation 
Committee v. Redcar Corporation, could let it to a person 
able to make a charge for admission or exclude the public 
altogether for seven years or for any period with Ministerial 
consent under section 164 of the Local Government Act, 1933, 
and could sell or appropriate it for any purpose with similar 
consent on deciding that it was no longer required as a park 
under sections 165 and 163. 

Bexley Borough Council v. Draper followed. 

Hall v. Beckenham Corporation not followed and doubted. 

Attorney-General vy. Sunderland Corporation, Attorney- 
General v. Hanwell Urban District Council, Attorney-General 
v. Pontypridd Urban District Council, Attorney-General v. 
Westminster City Council and Attorney-General vy. Manchester 
Corporation distinguished. 


UNIT OF ASSESSMENT 
Single occupation, separate hereditaments 

Croydon County Borough Council vy. Powers-Samas 
Accounting Machines Limited and Hardiman (VO). 

(Lands Tribunal, London, 29th February, Ist, 30th March, 
1960), (53 R. & LT. p. 406 (30th June, 1960).) 
Occupation—Single occupation—Premises separated by high- 

way—Canteen, fire trailer pump store, offices, cycle rack, 
training workshop—Separate lettability—Different pur- 
pose—Occupier as possible tenant—Proximity not essential 
—Some serving also more distant premises. 

Main factory premises were separated by a highway from 
other premises occupied by the same company for the 
factory’s purposes there being no internal intercommunication 
between a works canteen and training workshop on the 
ground floor, making use for other purposes difficult. The 
uses included (i) a works canteen for employees at the factory, 
including those on nightshift, also used by employees at 
two other premises of the company 250 yards and half-a-mile 
away (there were other eating establishments within a mile 
radius) ; (ii) a building for housing a fire trailer pump for 
use also for the factory 250 yards away ; (iii) offices ; (iv) a 
cycle rack for employees at the factory (there was a car park 
for employees 150 yards away, separately assessed) ; and 
(v) a training workshop for which materials were drawn from 
the main factory and of which the products, when apprentices 
were put on productive work, ¢.g., for urgent orders, were 
assembled in the main factory. Evidence was given that 
the canteen and cycle racks were essential in view of keen 
local competition for labour, that the offices needed to be 
near the main factory for efficiency though it could function 
with them at a distance, that it would be uneconomical to 
transfer the productive work of the training workshops to a 
greater distance and that transfer of the whole of the separated 
premises, ¢.g., to the premises 250 yards away, would result 
in loss of efficiency, inconvenience and increase in cost, 
although it would not hold up work in the main factory. 

Held: the premises must be assessed as a separate 
hereditament from the main factory because : 

(i) they were capable of separate letting within the 
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dictum of Parker, L.J., in Gilbert v. S. Hickinbottom & 
Sons, Ltd. ( (1956), 49 R. & 1.T. 234; 27 D.R.A. 187), 
which meant separate letting for the same or some other 
permitted purpose though without structural alterations, 
for the company would take them for some other purpose 
or some other occupier would do so perhaps on less 
favourable terms ; and 

(ii) the premises and the main factory were not 
functionally integrated or “* so essential in use the one to 
another that they should be regarded as one heredita- 
ment” (dictum of Denning, L.J., ibid., at pp. 233 and 
183, applied), for proximity was not shown to be essential, 
for the canteen (John Dickinson and Company Limited v. 
Presland followed) and the fire pump served also the 
more distant premises of the company (although the 
outside eating establishments and the borough fire 
brigade were no substitute for them), the cycle racks 
served the same purpose as the car park 150 yards away 
(Standen vy, Glaxo Laboratories, Limited, followed), the 
position of the offices did not affect manufacture, and the 
interchange of materials of the training workshop did 
not amount to functional integration, the products 
there being a by-product of the primary purpose of 
training. 


Resus sic STANTIBUS 
The Hypothetical Property Market for the Cotton Industry 


Fir Mill, Limited vy. Royton Urban District Council and 
Jones (VO). 

Birtwistle and Fielding, Limited vy. Blackburn County 
Borough Council and Hall (VO). 

Cotton and Rayon Spinners, Limited v. Chadderton Urban 
District Council and Jones (VO). 

Alan Wilkinson and Company, Limited v. Nelson Borough 
Council and Sheppard (VO). 

Cornes and Company Limited v. Nelson Borough Council 
and Sheppard (VO). 

(Lands Tribunal, London, 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 18th, 
19th, 20th, 25th, 26th, 27th, 28th, 29th January, Ist, 2nd, 
22nd February, 27th April, 1960.) (53 R. & LT. p. 389 
(23rd June, 1960).) 

Annual value—Rebus sic stantibus—{1) User—Value for 
mode or category of actual user—Not for specific actual 
user—Cotton mills—Value for use as available for light 
industrial purposes—Not solely as cotton mills—(2) Cir- 
cumstances of letting—State of cotton trade-—Effect— 
Only as affecting values of industrial premises generally. 

Evidence of value—Methods of valuation—Opinion evidence 
and rents and assessments—Rents displacing opinion 
evidence Accepted and agreed assessments, 

The Lancashire cotton industry had suffered successive 
periods of prosperity and depression, and in 1956 (the 
relevant date for purposes of assessment) was gravely 
depressed. In alternative valuations of two cotton spinning 
mills assessed at £8,475 and £6,275 net annual value 
respectively, and of one cotton weaving mill and of two parts 
of another cotton weaving mill assessed at £2,700, £670 and 
£1,265 net annual value respectively, valuers for the ratepayers 
valued them at the rents which tenants might reasonably 
have been expected to pay for them if requiring them (i) for 
use as cotton mills only, and, alternatively, (ii) for use for 
that or any other industrial purpose. One based his valua- 
tion on the first basis on an analysis of assessments agreed 
for cotton mills in Lancashire in 1948, which he considered 
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still of value in the light of conditions in the cotton industry 
in 1956 but which had then been stated to conform to pre-war 
levels of value. The other based his valuations on an 
extensive experience of rents and assessments of a wide range 
of industrial property (examples Cited but none directly 
comparable) and (for the first basis) of the special difficulties 
of the cotton industry, but had no rents to support them. 
The valuers for the valuation officers and rating authorities 
based their valuations supporting the assessments on : 
(i) adjusted rents paid for the two parts of a mill on a recom 
and power basis (the landlord paying for rates, heating. 
lighting, sometimes power, and repairs and insurance) ; 
(ii) rents paid for cotton weaving mills ; (iii) assessments 
of cotton weaving mills accepted or agreed to by the occupiers, 
and (iv) rents and assessments of former cotton spinning and 
weaving mills now used for other light industrial purposes. 
It was found that, with their process machinery removed, 
cotton spinning mills were suitable for use for a large variety 
of light industrial processes other than cotton spinning. 

Held; The assessments of the cotton mills must be 
sustained because, in arriving at them : 

(1) It must be assumed : 

(a) that the cotton mills were vacant and to let, the 
existing businesses having been ended and the process 
machinery removed ; and 

(b) that they were to be used by the hypothetical 
tenant for the same mode or category of occupation as 
that of the existing occupiers, i.e., as mills or factories, 
not as any particular kind of factory such as cotton 
mills only ; for 

(i) the possibility of making a minor alteration 
of a non-structural character, not changing the 
mode or category of use; which the hypothetical 
tenant might be assumed to have in mind when 
making his rental bid wasia factor to be taken into 
account ; and 

(ii) the principle of rebus sic stantibus otherwise 
applied only to the physical characteristics of the 
hereditament. 

(2) The profits of individual companies in the cotton trade 
were therefore of no assistance in arriving at the rental values 
and the state of the cotton industry was relevant only in so 
far as affecting the general level of values of industrial 
properties in the area. 

(3) The evidence of the valuers for the valuation officers 
and rating authorities was to be preferred, since it was based 
on actual rents and assessments and 

(a) where rental evidence was available, all other 
evidence such as the state of the cotton trade, profits or 
losses, available accommodation and competition by 
other industries became subservient to it, since rents 
were a distillation of them all ; 

(b) assessments of comparable hereditaments accepted 
without appeal or agreed by ratepayers on professional 
advice were not to be ignored, since they represented 
a consensus of informed opinion on what the rental 
level should be ; and 

(c) rents and assessments of former cotton mills used 
for other light industrial purposes were evidence of the 
value of cotton mills. 

(4) Even if the net annual values had required to be 
determined on the basis of use only as cotton mills, the 
evidence for the ratepayers, related to pre-war values and 
lacking a factual basis, did not establish that cotton spinners 
or cotton weavers would have paid less rent than other 
classes of tenant ; and rents of cotton weaving mills indicated 
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the contrary and by inference applied to cotton spinning 
milis, another integral part of the same industry. 


StTaTUTORY DEFINITIONS OF VALUE 
Gross Value not required for L.T.E. Offices 

London Transport Executive vy. Cane (VO) and Westminster 
City Council. 

(Lands Tribunal London, 24th February, 7th March, 1960.) 
(53 R. & LT. p. 364 (9th June, 1960).) 

Annual value—Definition—Whether gross value required— 
Railway offices—Use for railway and road transport 
purposes—Local Government Act, 1948, s. 87 (1) (b}— 
Rating and Valuation Act, 1925, s. 22 (1) (a) (b) as 
amended by Rating and Valuation (Miscellaneous 
Provisions) Act, 1955, s. 5 (2). 

Railway offices used by several departments of the London 
Transport Executive for both its railway and its road transport 
activities, and so requiring to have ascribed to it such net 
annual value as may be just, having regard to the extent to 
which they are occupied for non-railway purposes under 
section 87 (1) (b) of the Local Government Act, 1948, must 
be assessed direct to net annual value under section 22 (1) () 
of the Rating and Valuation Act, 1925, and not to gross value 
under section 22 (1) (a) as amended by section 5 (2) of the 
Rating and Valuation (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1955. 

Steedens v. British Transport Commission followed. 


EVIDENCE OF VALUE 
Differences in Old List to be considered 

Bolam v. Eldridge (VO). 

(Lands Tribunal, Birmingham, 24th March, London, 
4th April, 1960.) (53 R. & LT. p. 411 (30th June, 1960).) 
Evidence of value—Assessments—Assessments in superseded 

valuation list — Substantial difference in values of 
comparable houses-——Close examination merited. 

Although assessments of dwelling-houses in a superseded 
valuation list cannot be compared with those of a current 
valuation list, a substantial difference in value in the old list 
in respect of two houses of similar design in the same road 
merits close examination, though the differentiation does not 
of itself furnish sufficient grounds for its re-establishmet.:. 


VALUATION OF SHOPS 
Zoning v. Spot Valuation : Disability and Quantity Allowances 
Footman, Pretty and Company v. Chandler (VO). 
(Lands Tribunal, Ipswich, 9th February, London, 
14th March, 1960.) (53 R. & LT. p. 375 (16th June, 1960).) 
Evidence of value—{1) Methods of valuation—Opinion evidence 
and rents—Department store-—Rents involving zoning — 
Need for measurement of frontage and floor space— 
(2) Opinion evidence—Spot valuation— Department store 
modification to accord with substantial reduction by 
local valuation court—(3) Assessments—Assessment of 
comparable property— Assessment reduced by agreement 
—-Agreement applying decision of local valuation court— 
Decision that under appeal—44) Comparisons— Depart- 
ment store—Comparison with co-operative store—Area 
of comparisons—Treatment of stores in thirty-one towns 
throughout country—(5) Devaluation — Shops — Zoning 
Application to department store-—Relative values of 
parts—Zone D (remainder) and first floor—Relative prices 
in thirty-one towns—Quantity and disability allowances—- 
Allowances made in thirty-one towns. 

Appeal to the Lands Tribunal—Costs—Surveyor’s fees for 
valuation—Valuation an exhibit before local valuation 
court—No power to order inclusion in costs, 
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The Lands Tribunal does not regard any one method of 
valuing department stores as inherently better than another, 
provided the system adopted is applied by a practitioner who 
is thoroughly familiar with the processes involved, is properly 
and accurately informed, and can support his figures with 
adequate statistical information. 

There is nothing inherently wrong with a valuation officer's 
relying on his long experience of his rating area to provide a 
direct answer to the question of value, provided his judgment 
is founded on correct premises and his intuitive resolution of 
all the essential factors is reliable. 

But with an intuitive valuation there can be no test other 
than a comparison with the ascertained values of other 
properties, resulting in recourse inevitably to an analysis on 
the lines of the zoning method. 

Too many factors are involved in the valuation of extensive 
trading premises to justify reliance on a spot valuation un- 
supported by details (or on any other methods which have 
not stood the test of time and experience). Moreover, two 
essential factors in shop properties must be the subject of 
precise measurement—the extent of the display frontage and 
the overall floor space, both having a direct effect on the 
trading possibilities of the premises, and once they attract 
precise consideration the intuitive approach must be 
abandoned. 


The zoning method properly based on local values which 
are established or agreed provides reasons and results which 
can be examined and tested and is susceptible of test by 
precise comparison, and, if applied by an experienced prac- 
titioner and confined to the type of hereditament for which 
it is intended, is more appropriate for submission to the 
tribunal and the best method of valuation of shops yet 
devised. 

The Lands Tribunal rejected a valuation officer's spot 
valuation which fixed the value of a large department store in 
Ipswich at £28,500 gross value, and on the ratepayer’s appeal 
to the Lands Tribunal against the £22,500 gross value 
determined by the local valuation court, supported exactly 
that figure (even though further examination had disclosed 
factors not originally in the valuation officer's mind), 

The assessments of two comparable department stores in 
Ipswich were the subject of appeals to the local valuation 
court, and the hearing of the second was held over pending 
the determination of the first. A substantial reduction of 
assessment was made by the local valuation court in the 
first case and the parties to the second thereupon agreed 
a reduction in the assessment of the second reflecting the 
degree of that reduction. 

The ratepayers in the first appealed to the Lands Tribunal 
against the assessment as reduced. 

Held : The reduced assessment agreed in the second case 
was not an indication of the value of the hereditament, 
since it related to that decided by the local valuation court 
which was itself the subject of appeal. 

A co-operative store suited to the many-sided operations 
of a co-operative society, ranging from dental surgeries, 
through butchers’ shops, meeting halls and quasi-banking 
offices to funeral “ parlours,” is out of the “* common ruck ”’ 
of shopping properties, requires its assessment to be dealt 
with on different lines on the basis of different values and, 
therefore, semble, is not a satisfactory comparison with 
a department store. 

On an appeal relating to a department store at Ipswich 
assessed at £22,500 gross value, following its rejection of the 
valuation officer’s spot valuation and comparisons with two 
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premises in Ipswich, the Lands Tribunal accepted and applied 
(with minor modifications) evidence for the ratepayers 
comprising a schedule of 31 representative properties in towns 
of similar size and character and similar trading importance 
showing : (i) that the zone D price was derived in most cases 
by halving that of zone C, i.e., was 124 per cent. of that of 
zone A, and on average was 13.31 per cent. of zone A, which 
compared with 15 per cent. (3s. and 20s.) applied to the 
department store (held to be insufficient) ; (ii) a first-floor 
showroom price representing 15.8 per cent. of zone A, 
compared with 15 per cent. (3s. and 20s.) applied to the 
department store (held to be insufficient) ; (iii) overall prices 
ranging from 7s. 6d. to 1s. Id., compared with 2s. Sd. of the 
department store, which exceeded only five of the compar- 
ables ; and (iv) allowance for quantity and disabilities in 
every case, the 25 per cent. claimed for the department store 
exceeding the deductions in 18 of the 31 cases (74 per cent. 
of the whole held justified in respect of wretched adminis- 
trative portions but 17} per cent. for quantity too high). 
Assessment reduced to £17,500 gross value. 

When awarding costs to successful ratepayers on an 
appeal, the Lands Tribunal has no power to order that the 
costs shall include surveyor’s fees in respect of a valuation 
which had been an exhibit in the case before the local 
valuation court. 


Relative Values in Taunton Tailor’s Shop 

Montague Burton, Limited vy. Sture (VO) and Taunton 
Borough Council. 

(Lands Tribunal, London, 5th April, 3rd May, 1960.) 
(53 R. & LT. p. 412 (30th June, 1960).) 

Evidence of value — Devaluation — Zoning — Shop — 
Tailor’s fitting room and cash desk—Same value as 
adjoining shop space—Narrow side entrance—Valued as in 
adjoining space. 

A front fitting room and cash desk of a tailor’s shop should 
have the same value allotted to them as the adjoining shop 
space, and a narrow side entrance the value allotted to an 
adjoining rear fitting room and staff room. 


INDUSTRIAL DERATING 


Apportionment : Loading Bays treated as ‘‘ Industrial ”’ 
John Trent, Limited v. Langley (VO). Same v. Same. 
(Lands Tribunal, London, 16th November, 1959, 
1ith February, 1960.) (53 R. & I.T. p. 343 (2nd June, 1960).) 
Partial exemptions—Industrial hereditament—Apportionment 
of net annual value—** Deemed neither to be nor to form 
part of a... factory or workshop *°—Bakery—Loading 
and dispatch bay—Rating and Valuation (Apportionment) 
Act, 1928, s. 4 (2) (a). 

A bakery had a large loading and dispatch bay, which 
communicated with it by openings in the partition between 
them. Conveyor belts operated along the partition and 
delivered bread direct into the vans standing in marked bays. 
To achieve the standard required by the occupiers, each loaf 
had to be kept at a certain temperature and the vans were 
kept at that temperature. The vans remained there a 
considerable time and were housed there in the sense that 
they were protected from the weather. 

Held: For the purpose of the apportionment of the net 
annual value of the bakery under section 4 (2) (a) of the 
Rating and Valuation (Apportionment) Act, 1928, the 
loading and dispatch bay was occupied and used for industrial 
purposes, since it was not “ deemed neither to be, nor to 
form part of, a . . . factory or workshop,” being used in the 
last stage of manufacture and not the first stage of distribution 
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and any housing and maintenance of road vehicies being 
incidental and ancillary thereto. 
Sedgwick v. Watney, Coombe, Reid & Co., Ltd., applied. 
Automobile Proprietary, Ltd. vy. Brown distinguished. 


Carding—and Discarding—from mixed bags an industrial 
process 

Blakey's Boot Protectors, Limited v. Hanstock (VO). 

(Lands Tribunal, Harrogate, 24th February, London, 
29th March, 1960.) (53 R. & LT. p. 379 (16th June, 1960).) 
Partial exemptions—Industrial hereditament—{1) Workshop— 

“adapting for sale’ —{2) Primary purposes of user— 
** Distributive wholesale business non-workshop 
purposes—Carding of boot protectors and segs—Factory 
and Workshop Act, 1991, s. 149 (1)—Rating and 
Valuation (Apportionment) Act, 1928, s. 3 (1), proviso. 

Bags of metal boot protectors and segs or blakeys were 
brought to a hereditament, each bag containing one type 
and size of the many varieties, Defective blakeys numbering 
over 5 per cent. were rejected by a machine operator and 
selected good blakeys were fitted into depressions in a die 
slotted or shaped specially to take the particular variety or 
varieties, and the die when full was inserted in the base of 
the machine. Two pieces of shaped cardboard were then 
placed in the machine and the head of the machine was 
brought down forcing upturned points on the blakeys 
through the cards and so completing a card of blakeys, all 
similar or of several different varieties according to design. 
Some cards were subsequently diaphaned, i.e., the upstanding 
prongs were covered with another piece of cardboard and 
the card wrapped in cellophane. The cards were finally 
packed in boxes of a gross and sent elsewhere for distribution. 
Display of blakeys on cards was necessary for sale to the 
public. 

Held: The hereditament was am industrial hereditament 
within the meaning of section 3 (1) of the Rating and 
Valuation (Apportionment) Act, 1928, because : 

(i) it was a workshop within the meaning of 
section 149 (1) of the Factory and Workshop Act, 190], 
the processes being an adapting for sale within that 
provision ; 

Hudson Bay Co. v. Thompson applied ; 

Wilson Bros. v. Edwards distinguished ; 

(ii) it was not primarily occupied and used for the 
purposes of a distributive wholesale business or for any 
other purposes which were not those of a factory or 
workshop. 


Repair and Reconditioning of Road Vehicles not a Factory 


Purpose 

East Yorkshire Motor Services, Limited v. Clayton (VO). 
Same v. Same. 

(Lands Tribunal, London, 19th November, 1959, 
February, 1960.) (S53 R. & LT. p. 344 (2nd June, 1960).) 
Partial exemptions—Industrial hereditament—(1) Hereditament 

to be looked at—Whether excluding part deemed not to be 
part—Part used for maintenance of occupier’s road 
vehicies—{2) Primary purposes of user— Purposes . . . 
not those of a factory or workshop”—Maintenance of 
occupier’s road vehicles—Manufacture of parts sub- 
ordinate—Rating and Valuation (Apportionment) Act, 
1928, s. 3 (1), (2) (6). 

A bus workshop of a bus company was used for the 
maintenance of its fleet of 242 buses on the road in a condition 
fit to undertake its transport functions. The processes 
comprised mainly reconditioning or repairing of the buses 
but also the actual manufacture of metal panels for accident 
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repairs, replacement fuel tanks and odd articles to replace 
worn out ones such as bronze brushes, clutch adjusting rods 
and propeller shaft sleeves though these operations were 
subsidiary and constituted a minor part of the work. 

Held : The workshop was not an industrial hereditament 
within the meaning of section 3 (1) of the Rating and 
Valuation (Apportionment) Act, 1928, because : 

(i) the hereditament to be looked at for this purpose 
was the whole hereditament including the part used for 
reconditioning and repairing the buses, which was not 
required to be excluded by virtue of section 3 (1) (2), and 

(ii) it was primarily occupied and used for purposes 
which were not those of a factory or workshop: within 
section 3 (1) proviso (f), i.e., the maintenance and repair 
of the occupier’s road vehicles within section (2) (b) 
(as added by the Local Government Act, 1929, 
section 69). 

Dictum of Lord Sands in Dalziel Co-operative Society v. 
Assessor for Motherwell (1932, S.C. 418) considered. 


EXEMPTION OF SEWERS 


Storm-water Tanks exempt as “‘ accessory belonging 
to a sewer ”’ 


Jones (VO) vy. Eastern Valleys (Monmouthshire) Joint 
Sewerage Board. 

(Lands Tribunal, London, 25th January, 27th February, 
1960.) (53 R. & LT. p. 359 (9th June, 1960).) 

Exemptions — Sewer — Accessory — Storm water tanks — 
Tanks acting as safety valves to prevent flooding—Rating 
and Valuation (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1955, 
s. 9 (3). 

A trunk sewer varying in diameter from 6 inches to 33 inches 
and 15 miles in length conveyed sewage from three urban 
districts to sewage treatment works and was designed to 
convey six times the average dry weather flow. One mile 
from the sewer treatment works were eight storm water 
tanks, six of concrete and two of brick and concrete con- 
struction, from 50 to 70 feet long, 18 to 22 feet wide and 
about 7 feet deep and of a total capacity of 442,000 gallons, 
equivalent to six hours’ dry weather flow in the trunk sewer. 
When the flow in the sewer exceeded three times the 
calculated dry weather flow of 1,835,000 gallons a day, 
flows above this quantity were diverted into the storm tanks 
for temporary detention, being released at the end of the 
storm back into the sewer. If the tanks became filled, excess 
water passed over a weir into a channel leading to a river, 
solids having been settled out in the tanks. 


Held: The tanks were exempt from liability for rates as 
being accessories to the trunk sewer within section 9 (3) of 
the Rating and Valuation (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 
1955, since they were provided as safety valves to the sewer 
to deal with excessive flow and prevent flooding, and 
“ accessory ” should be given its ordinary meaning and not 
ejusdem generis the other words in the subsection. 


Sewers within the curtilage of Outfall Works, pumps and sand 
pit not rateable : meaning of ** person aggrieved ”’ 

Gudgion (VO) v. Erith Borough Council and London County 
Council. 

London County Council v. Gudgion (VO) and Erith Borough 
Council. 

(Lands Tribunal, London, 15th February, 7th March, 
1960.) (53 R. & LT. p. 360 (9th June, 1960).) 
Exemptions—Sewer—" Pump or other accessory belonging 

to the sewer ’—Sewer entering sewage disposal works— 
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Conveying sewage to sedimentation tank—Pumps inside 
works to raise level—Discharge by gravity into tank— 
Detritus pit and screens to protect pumps—Whether part 
of sewer or sewerage disposal works—Rating and Valuation 
(Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1955, s. 9 (2) (3). 


Proposal—Person entitled to make—** Any person aggrieved ” 
—Agreed alteration of valuation list on proposal— 
Exemption of hereditament conceded—Rating authority's 
subsequent proposal to assess it—Whether rating authority 
aggrieved—Local Government Act, 1948, s. 40 (1) and 
s. 41 (5), as amended by the Rating and Valuation (Miscel- 
laneous Provisions) Act, 1955, sch. 1, pt. II. 


Appeal—Res judicata—Agreed alteration of valuation list 
on proposal—-Exemption of hereditament conceded— 
Rating authority's subsequent proposal to assess it— 
Whether estoppel on appeal—Local Government Act, 
1948, s. 40 (1) and s. 41 (5), as amended by the Rating 
and Valuation (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1955, 
sch. 1, pt. I. 


Three sewers constituting part of the main drainage 
system of London and exempt from liability for rates under 
section 9 (2) of the Rating and Valuation (Miscellaneous 
Provisions) Act, 1955, conveyed sewage to the boundary of 
an enclosed sewage disposal works adjoining the River 
Thames. Inside the boundary one sewer conveyed sewage by 
gravity to sedimentation tanks, a second conveyed it through 
screens (to protect the pumps) and pumps which pumped it 
up to a level enabling it to be discharged by gravity into the 
sedimentation tank, and the third conveyed it to a sand pit or 
detritus pit originally designed to remove sand and grit (to 
protect the pumps, but serving little purpose with the installa- 
tion of new pumps) before passing through screens to pumps 
which pumped it up to a level permitting discharge by gravity 
into the sedimentation tanks. From the sedimentation 
tanks the liquid sewage was discharged into the River Thames 
without any bacteriological treatment, the sludge being 
loaded into barges and discharged at sea. 


Held: (1) The parts of the sewers inside the sewage 
disposal works up to the point of discharge into sedimentation 
tanks were exempt as sewers under section 9 (2) of the 
1955 Act. 

(2) The pumps were exempt as “ pumps . . . belonging 
to” the sewers within section 9 (3), since they served the 
same purpose as pumps working in the sewers before they 
reached the works. 


(3) The screens and sand pit were exempt as “ other 
accessories "’ belonging to the sewers within section 9 (3) of 
the Act, since they were installed to protect the pumps and 
not for the treatment of sewage, for which they were 
unnecessary when the process of disposal was by sedimentation 
only. 


On 4th December, 1956, ratepayers made a proposal 
for the alteration of a valuation list by reducing the assess- 
ment of their sewage disposal works and after objection by the 
valuation officer and transmission of copies of the proposal 
and objection to the clerk of the local valuation panel, 
constituting an appeal under section 41 (4) of the Local 
Government Act, 1948, an agreement was reached between 
the ratepayers, the valuation officer and the rating auth- 
ority on 6th January, 1958, that the assessment should be 
reduced from £70,000 to £54,000 rateable value. On 
3ist March, 1958, the rating authority made a proposal for 
the alteration of the list by increasing the assessment to 
£70,000 rateable value, no change of circumstances being 
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shown and the issue raised having been dealt with in 
negotiations on the agreement. 


Held: The rating authority were entitled to make the 
proposal because : 


(i) they were aggrieved by the assessment in the 
valuation list notwithstanding their accession to the 
agreement reducing the assessment to £54,000 three 
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months previously, and 
(ii) they were not estopped from pursuing the appeal 
resulting from the proposal since the principle of res 
judicata applied only to proceedings affecting the same 
rate period as that to which the original determination 
of the assessment applied. ' 
Dictum of Lord Radcliffe in Society of Medical Officers 
of Health v. Hope (1960), 53 R. & I.T. 103) followed. 


Announcements and Publications 


HYDROLOGICAL SURVEY OF THE GREAT OUSE 
RIVER BASIN 

The Central Advisory Water Committee has recom- 
mended that hydrological surveys should be carried out in 
areas where the expected surplus of water supply over demand 
is lowest. One of the first survey areas to be chosen was 
that of the Great Ouse basin because consideration was 
already being given to possible schemes for meeting future 
water supply demands in Bedfordshire, Huntingdonshire 
and parts of Northamptonshire by the abstraction of water 
from the river. The report of the survey of the Great Ouse 
basin by the Surface Water Survey of the Ministry of Housing 
and Local Government has just been published (H.M.S.O., 
price 12s. 6d.). Other surveys are now being undertaken 
of the Severn basin and Essex rivers. 


CENTRAL ADVISORY WATER COMMITTEE 
Sub-Committee on Water Charges 

The Central Advisory Water Committee have set up a 
sub-committee on water charges with the following terms 
of reference : 

“To review the possible methods of determining water 
charges, with particular reference to the importance of 
encouraging economical use of water ; to consider whether 
maximum charges should be prescribed by enactment or 
whether there are more appropriate means of securing the 
interesis of consumers ; and to make recommendations.” 

The Chairman of the sub-committee is Sir Keith Jose, h, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government. 


THE CROWN ESTATE 


The Crown Estate must rank as a unique institution both 
for its antiquity and its variety. Its properties range from 
“two sheep farms and some fishings”’ in Fintry, Stirling- 
shire, to Hyde Park Corner and Lower Regent Street in 
London. Much of the land and property has been acquired 
in the last ten years ; some dates back into the very distant 
past. 1960 is the occasion of a double anniversary—it marks 
the bicentenary of the Sovereign’s first surrender of the Land 
Revenues, which George III exchanged for the civil list ; and 
it also marks the 150th anniversary of the appointment of 
the first commissioners to manage the estates. 

In an essay published to celebrate this event, Mr. R. B. 
Pugh has written a brief but fascinating history of the Crown 
Estate. Mr. Pugh gives a chronological account of the 
various methods by which the Crown has acquired its estate 
from the slightly dubious “‘ compulsory acquisition” of 
monastery lands by Henry VIII to the use of the ancient 
process of escheat to acquire the estate of Wallington in 
Hertford as recently as 1956. 

The booklet is obtainable from H.M.S.O., price 2s. 6d. 


GREEN BELTS 

The continuing importance of checking the spread of 
built-up areas and of safeguarding the countryside against 
avoidable encroachment is stressed by the Department of 
Health for Scotland in a circular (No. 40/1960) issued to all 
local authorities in Scotland. A leaflet accompanied the 
circular designed to help people considering building in the 
country and setting out the policy in relation to rural building. 
The leaflet establishes three main principles ; that building 
will normally be permitted in a village; secondly, that 
building will not be permitted in the open country unless the 
development plan provides accordingly and finally, that 
additions to existing ribbon development or to scattered 
building will not usually be allowed. 


WAR DAMAGE COMMISSION 


The Manager’s Office of the War Damage Commission, 
Government Building, Bromyard Avenue, Acton, London, 
W.3, is being closed and from Ist June, 1960, correspondence 
should be addressed to the Manager, War Damage Com- 
mission, City Gate House, Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2. 


MINISTRY REPORT 


The Annual Report of the Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government, which contains a comprehensive review 
of the Ministry's activities during 1959, has recently been 
published. (Cmnd. 1027, H.M.S.O., 10s. 6d. net.) 


HOUSING PUBLICATIONS 


THIRD ProGRESS REPORT OF THE STANDING TECHNICAL 
COMMITTEE ON SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS. Ministry of 
Housing. (H.M.S.O., 1s. 6d.) 

List OF RECOMMENDED Domestic ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES. 
Compiled by The Electrical Development Association, 
2, Savoy Hill, W.C.2. (2s. 6d.) 

Approved Domestic SoLtp Fuet APPLIANCES, 1960. 
List No. 17. (Coal Utilisation Council and Solid Smokeless 
Fuels Federation.) 

List oF TESTED AND APPROVED Domestic GAS APPLIANCES. 
The Gas Council, Murdock House, 1, Grosvenor Place, 
London, S.W.1. 

HistorY OF THE GROWTH AND LOCATION OF THE CORPORA- 
TION Houstnc ScHemes, by Vincent M, Hughes, F.A.1. 
(City of Sheffield Housing Department.) 
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BUILDING AND QUANTITY SURVEYING 


Structural Steelwork and Reinforced Concrete 


for Framed Buildings 


Some Notes on Comparative Economics 


By PETER DUNICAN, A.M.L.Struct.E. 


The following paper has been written at the invitation of the Cost Research Panel. It is the third study of structural 
economics contributed to The Chartered Surveyor by Mr. Dunican. 


For normal multi-storey office buildings and high flats in 
London, it has been established by cost analyses carried out 
by many surveyors and engineers that for the main framework 
reinforced concrete is cheaper than structural steelwork. 

It has been suggested, however, that in certain circum- 
stances the cost differential in favour of reinforced, or what 
might be better termed structural, concrete would disappear. 
In particular, the argument is that, because structural steel- 
work can be readily modified by cutting and welding, it is 
more flexible than structural concrete and therefore structural 
steel framed buildings can be more easily modified to meet 
any changing needs of their users. 

On the face of it, this argument is plausible, but is it valid? 
Obviously it must depend in part on the extent of the 
modification required. On the one hand, it could be the 
cutting of a hole through a floor for, say, a parcels’ conveyor. 
On the other, it could be the need for a floor to carry more 
load, say machinery equivalent to an imposed loading double 
the designed imposed loading. One could imagine the 
need for say doubling the load-carrying capacity of all the 
floors in a multi-storey building due to a radical change in 
user, but such a change would obviously be so difficult to 
execute irrespective of the structural material that it can be 
reasonably ignored. 

Therefore it would appear to be not unreasonable to assume 
at design stage that the need to double the imposed carrying 
capacity of any one floor represents a rational limit of demand 
on the flexibility of a structure. 

With this need in mind, a number of schemes for a typical 
office block cross-section has been designed. Quantities 
have been taken off for one typical bay of one floor including 
one average lift of stanchions or columns. These quantities 
have been priced from current average rates, and have been 
expressed for each scheme as a lump sum for the section 
priced, and as a price per square foot of floor area taken over 
the complete width of the building. 

Consideration has been given also to the ability to sustain 
additional loading on any one floor and the relative costs of 
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designing for such increased loading in the original scheme, 
and the effects of forming large holes in any one floor to 
enable certain sections to be converted to double storey 
height. 


THe SCHEMES EXAMINED 


The various schemes examined are shown diagrammatic- 
ally in Fig. 1 (The Structural Possibilities). They divide into 
two main groups depending on the basic structural form 
employed : (i) complete framework and floors of structural 
concrete in various forms, and (ii) frameworks of structural 
steelwork supporting structural concrete floors with concrete 
encasement to the steel members as necessary to comply 
with the London County Council building bye-laws. 

In preparing each scheme the effect on storey height has 
been considered, and the sections have been designed to give 
as much uninterrupted headroom as possible. 

The possibilities considered are :-— 


Structural Concrete 

1. Hollow tile slab spanning on to upstand edge 
beams and flat corridor spine beams, 

2. Ribbed slab spanning similarly. 

3. Coffered type floor slab formed of ribs spanning in 
two directions at 3 feet 6 inch centres, with 3 inch concrete 
topping. 

4. Coffered type floor with ribs at larger centres 
(approximately 5 feet) with wider ribs on each of the 
column lines, 


Structural Steel 

1. Steel beams at 21 foot centres, with necessary tie 
beams in reverse direction, and hollow tile slabs 
spanning between main beams. 

2. As above but with ribbed slabs spanning between 
main beams. 

3. Main beams at 21 foot centres with secondary 
beams at 10 foot 6 inch centres and light slab between. 

4. Stanchion centres reduced to 18 foot centres and 
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ribbed slabs. 
5. Stanchion centres reduced to 15 feet, with main 
beams on those lines and ribbed slabs spanning between. 


DESIGN CONDITIONS 


In the first place each structure has been designed to 
support an imposed loading of 100 p.s.f. and an allowance 
of 40 p.s.f. for partitions, in addition to the dead weight of 
the structure. 

In addition, the structural concrete schemes have been 
designed for an imposed loading of 200 Ibs. p.s.f. to allow 
for overloading on any one floor slab. The columns only 
were based upon the normal loading of 100 Ibs. p.s.f. plus 
finishes and dead load. 


In certain of the concrete alternatives, allowance has been 
made for an upstanding edge beam on the line of the external 
columns. 


EsTIMATED Costs 
Cost 
Per bay Per square foot 
Structural Concrete 


Imposed loading 100 Ibs. p.s_f. £ s. d. 
CI/1 Hollow Tiles ‘ 583 11 0 
C2/1 Ribbed Slab wae ne 554 10 6 
C3/1 Coffered Floor ... 540 10 2 
C41 Coffered Floor $45 10 3 
Imposed loading 200 Ibs. p.s.f. 

C2/2 636 12 0 
C3/2 621 
C42 634 12 0 


Structural Steel 
Imposed loading 100 Ibs. p.s.f. 


Si Hollow Tiles 720 7 
$2 Ribbed Slab 689 13. «0 
$3 Secondary beams 10 foot 6 inch centres 769 14 6 
$4 18 foot centres stanchions 700 
$5 15 foot centres stanchions vit 686 12 11 


From these cost figures it is not necessary to design the 
structural steel schemes for the additional imposed loading 
and it is reasonable to assume that the steel schemes would 
increase in cost at least in the same order as the concrete 
schemes. In any case, if steel is as flexible as is suggested, the 
consequences of increasing the imposed loading could be 
dealt with and paid for when and if the need arose. 

Obviously, the process of practical structural design does 
not result in a structure which cannot carry some additional 
load, but it must be assumed for present purposes that a 
structure designed to carry a particular imposed loading 
cannot safely sustain, in a theoretical and perhaps bye-law 
sense, any increase on the design load. As an aside on this 
particular point, however, it is interesting to note that the 
current codes of practice allow the working stresses on 
concrete to be increased in relation to its age and therefore 
there is, up to a point, a natural increase in the load-carrying 
capacity of a structural concrete framework with its increase 
in age. 

Foundation costs and problems have not been taken into 
account in this consideration ; but if the load on them is 
markedly increased, the difficulties will be more or less the 
same for steel or concrete. 


GENERAL COMMENT 


It can be seen from the cost figures that it is possible to 
design the concrete alternatives for additional loading, and 
still keep the overall structural costs below those in steel. 
Therefore if it were desirable, it would not be unreasonable to 
design a concrete structure in the first instance to achieve the 
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degree of flexibility required regarding loading, perhaps 
regarding the additional cost as a form of insurance premium. 

Each of the schemes investigated will allow relatively large 
openings to be cut in the slabs without affecting the neighbour- 
ing sections and without any additional strengthening work. 
The degree of flexibility required to allow large holes to be 
cut will affect the amount of reinforcement required in each 
scheme, but the increased cost will in most cases be marginal. 
As a guide, the following notes indicate the position for 
each of the concrete schemes :— 

Ci will allow holes of any reasonable length longi- 
tudinally running between edge beam and centre beam 
to be cut without affecting the remaining work. Holes 
of lesser extent across the building would require 
additional strengthening and trimming. 

C2 would be similar to Cl but holes of moderate 
length between the longitudinal stiffening ribs could be 
allowed for as part of the design. 

C3 allows greater degree of freedom in cutting holes, 
provided the edge coincides with the face of a rib in 
either direction. In this case the degree of flexibility 
required will directly affect the reinforcement required 
in the ribs. An investigation into the cost of making 
provision for holes of various dimensions in the floor is 
referred to at the end of this section. 

C4 does not allow the same flexibility as C3 because 
of the wider spacing of the ribs. Large openings 
between the edge beam and centre beam would present 
no problem, and small openings between the ribs could 
be allowed for, but holes of intermediate size would 
cause difficulty if not catered for in the original design. 

The further investigation into scheme C3, with the two-way 
ribs at 3 foot 6 inch centres, showed that—as expected— 
holes of various shapes and sizes could be allowed for in the 
original design without seriously affecting costs. There 
were certain positions, however, particularly the central 
corridor strip, where openings of certain sizes and positions 
could not be economically catered for. As a guide to the 
additional costs involved in allowing for various combina- 
tions, they range from an additional £3 10s. per bay, to 
£38 10s. per bay, the latter being for an opening of maximum 
length longitudinally and minimum width across the building, 
which produces the most severe conditions on the slab. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Whilst the rate prices used in preparing the costs given are 
as close as possible to those in current use, this is a relative 
not an absolute cost comparison : the differences between 
individual schemes do not necessarily indicate a precise 
difference in cost and the actual figures quoted must be 
taken within the normal limit. 

Two main points appear to be established. First, the 
average cost differential between the concrete and the steel 
schemes follows the normally accepted pattern that the use 
of concrete produces a saving of between 20 per cent. and 
25 per cent. of the structural cost of a scheme in steel. 

The second point is that much greater flexibility can be 
built into the concrete designs in the initial stage, both from 
the point of view of loading and the opening of sections of 
the floor, whilst still keeping the costs within those for the 
steel schemes designed on normal loading. 

Finally, it must be made quite clear that although elemental 
cost comparisons can be useful to the designer, different 
structural materials must be used in the best way to exploit 
their own particular potentialities : what suits steel does not 
necessarily suit concrete and vice versa. Therefore it is very 
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important to make sure that like is being compared with like. 
In the last analysis the best cost comparison can only be 
made on a total cost basis. 

These notes are based on a routine job investigation carried out by my 


associate, F. G. Coffin, A.M.1.STRUCT.£., and one of his assistants, A. V. Rutenberg, 
B.SC.(ENG.), B.SC.(ECON.), DIPL. ING. 'am indebted to them both. 
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FOOTNOTE 
Mr. Dunican has written two other Papers at the invitation of the Institution’ 
Cost Ressasch Panel. They are 
1. “ Structural Easnchties’ ¢ ef High Flats: the Case for a Wall 
Construction,” The Chartered Surveyor, February, 1957, page 


“High Flats in Structural Brickwork,” The 
a. 1957, page 325. 


APPENDIX 


On the general question of the comparative economics of 
stecl and concrete for multi-storey structures, there is no 
doubt that certain developments in the design of steel 
structures will have influence in the future on the cost relation- 
ship with concrete. Superficially at least, concrete design 
techniques have advanced more rapidly, but with the use of 
lightweight fireproof cladding, high tensile steel, torque 
bolting, composite action between steel and concrete, and 
collapse load methods of design it is possible that the overall 
position could change. 


It is pertinent to note, however, the findings of the Super- 
intending Engineer of the Structural Engineering Branch of 
the Ministry of Works. In his paper, number 6323. 


Solid floors and beams, 

156 /b. {square foot super-load 
Ext. columns at 12-foot centres 
Int. columns at 24-foot centres 


Fic. 2.—Multi-storey frames 


“Economics of Framed Structures” presented to the 
Institution of Civil Engineers in April, 1959, Mr. Creasy 
states :— 


“ To illustrate a trend in this controversy, the costs of 
six multi-storey buildings recently completed are 
analysed in Fig. 2. All the buildings are of similar 
type and purpose and three of each are constructed with 
cased steel and reinforced concrete framework. The 
average cost of the structural items, relative to the 
overall cost of the building, is 39 per cent. and 47 per 
cent. for the reinforced concrete and steel frame 
respectively. 

In terms of the overall value of the building, and 
alternatively of the frame alone including the floors, the 
cost of reinforced concrete relative tq the cased steel 
shows a saving of about 24 per cent. and 37 per cent. 
respectively. These percentage differences will be much 
less, generally, for lightly loaded buildings.” 


In the ensuing discussion there seemed general agreement 
“on the economic advantages of the reinforced concrete 
frame over the case steel frame,” but some engineers were 
not so cautious and in fact “several contributors had 
referred to cases in which reinforced concrete was cheaper 
than an uncased steel frame.” Therefore, it is reasonable to 
state that, at least whilst the ‘present conditions obtain, 
concrete will continue to be cheaper than steel for multi-storey 
buildings. 


RELATIVE Cost OF BUILDING AND FRAME 


Cased steel Reinforced 


concrete 


Total overall cost : 

£1,000 units 260 95 120 
Overall! cost : 

Structural cost 

d cu. ft. 4. 23 

Average percentage structural cost ” 
Average relative cost of cased steel + 
reinforced concrete 
For frame only ... 
For overal!! building costs 


Impressions of the Building Industry From a World Tour, 1959 


In 1959, Mr. John Rawlinson (Fellow), A.1.9.s.(Aust.), 
A.L.ARB., set out from Australia on a tour to discover what 
was happening in other parts of the world with regard to 
building construction, contract procedure and methods of 
costing. Over a period of four months, Mr. Rawlinson 
visited San Francisco, Chicago, Washington, New York, 


London, Rome and Johannesburg. 

Mr. Rawlinson recorded his impressions in a paper which 
was read at a meeting of the architects and builders 
Institutions in Australia. Copies of the paper are 
available for members to borrow from the Institution's 
library. 
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Techniques in Quantity Surveyors’ Offices 


A discussion on “ Techniques in Quantity Surveyors’ Offices” was the subject of a general meeti 
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of quantity surveyors 


held in April, 1960. The three papers which opened the discussion were published in The Chartered Surveyor for 


Mr. D. G. Burrect (Fellow) said that he had been very 
surprised to hear the speaker say that billing was boring. 
Anybody could take off quantities, and anybody could deal 
with dimensions, but the bill of quantities was the individual 
product of the quantity surveyor and was the only hallmark 
he had. 


Mr. D. J. MASON (Professional Associate) said that a system 
of taking-off, or rather of booking dimensions, had been tried 
at the Ministry of Works which had resulted in a significant 
saving of time in the preparation of bills of quantities. 

The system was most suitable for fixed price, pre-planned 
contracts where post-contract variations were kept to a 
minimum, and for want of a better term had been called the 
* loose-leaf *’ method. It consisted of an adaptation of the 
northern method of taking off to suit the more generally 
used method. Before describing the method in more detail, 
he said that the ideas were not original but had been culled 
from a firm of quantity surveyors who were using a similar 
method with signal success, and secondly that it slightly 
increased taking-off time but, on the other hand, substantially 
reduced working-up time. Briefly the system was as follows. 

Each item was entered on a separate sheet of dimension 
paper, the description being written by the taker-off in full 
at the top of the page, with a line drawn right across the page 
underneath, and the dimensions being entered below. The 
“ adds” were on the left and the “ deducts ” on the right. 
Fach dimension or group of dimensions must be signposted 
in the column used hitherto for the description. Where 
continuation sheets were necessary, a line was drawn across 
the page an inch or two from the top, and an abbreviated 
description written immediately below in the centre, That 
indicated immediately that another sheet preceded. 

The dimensions were squared in the usual manner and 
totalled at the bottom of the page in both the adds and deducts 
columns, and carried forward to the continuation sheets, if 
any. The net total was thus calculated and reduced, and the 
reduced quantity was brought forward and entered alongside 
the description at the top of the first sheet. The sheets, 
together with the various continuation sheets, were then put 
in trade and item order, the descriptions vetted, if necessary, 
and the bill written or typed direct. 

Some elucidation and amplification was necessary, as had 
been found in practice. First, the normal procedure of 
taking-off (.¢., the southern method) was adhered to, but it 
did not mean that each item had to be entered on a separate 
sheet, or on the sheet already started for that item. Secondly, 
in order to obviate waste of time turning over pieces of paper 
to find the sheet on which the item was previously written, 
(i) it was necessary to prepare, when possible, very compre- 
hensive schedules so that as many dimensions as possible 
relating to any particular item might be entered at the same 
time; (ii) when the previous sheets were not readily to hand 
or available, a normal continuation sheet was started. [1 
did not matter if only one or two dimensions appeared on 
a sheet. Paper was cheaper than time. That would apply 
particularly when a different taker-off was measuring 
adjustments for doors and windows. 
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Thirdly, when descriptions of several items were “anded 
on”, rather than disturb the taker-off’s train of thought by 
having to enter each of the items on separate sheets, the 
applicable dimensions on the first item sheet might be 
bracketted together and the “anded on” items noted 
alongside for extracting later at a convenient point of the 
taking-off. 

Fourthly, the dimension sheets were collected together 
daily and squared, put into order and kept ready for reference 
if required. As soon as the taking-off was complete, 
the totals were entered on the first sheet of each item and the 
writing of the bill could proceed. 

The logical conclusion was that instead of the bill being 
written out in draft, the initial sheet of each item could be 
extracted and forwarded direct for duplicating. In that 
case, trade preambles, headings and summary pages would 
need to be prepared and inserted in the appropriate position, 
together with the general conditions and preliminaries. 

The number of dimension sheets was at least trebled. 
Measurement of variations might be protracted, but in his 
view only slightly. He thought that the key to success, both 
in taking-off and in measuring variations, lay in the use of 
comprehensive schedules, and by referring to them, what had 
been measured might be readily ascertained. Many questions 
had been left unanswered, but Mr, Mason said that he had 
tried out the method and had found that it worked. 


Mr. R. V. WISEMAN (Professional Associate) said he came 
from a large office and desired to emphasise the point made 
by Mr. King concerning the training of young men, It 
would be an easy matter to over-mechanise which would be 
to the detriment of the future generation. In particular, 
it was very necessary to have the ability to square dimensions 
quickly. Mr. Wiseman had spent nine months when he had 
done nothing but square dimensions, That length of time 
might not be necessary, but a full and adequate training 
should be given. 

His office took in some four to six trainees at regular 
intervals and it had been found worth-while to arrange for 
an experienced junior taker-off to give them some six to 
cight weeks’ intensive training on working-up. Photostat 
copies were made of the dimensions of a suitable job for the 
trainees to work on, At the end of six weeks or so those 
young trainees were better workers-up than the average 
worker-up, who was trained by picking up the job as he 
went along, would be at the end of 12 months. 

With regard to the abbreviation of certain terms, some 
terms were repeated hundreds of times throughout the bill, 
and no builder would be in any doubt if they were abbreviated. 
It did not look very nice, but it would seem to be sensible. 
Nobody wanted a bill full of abbreviations which could not 
be understood, but such abbreviations as ‘* MS " for measured 
separately, “ NE " for not exceeding or “ EXE " for exceeding 
were generally recognised and occurred a great deal. 

He had tried out a method which was very much on the 
lines of that described by Mr. Mason, but he could not claim 
the same success as Mr. Mason. He had found that the 
costs came out rather higher than if there had been normal 
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working-up, and takers-off complained that when measuring 
something like doors or windows, which ran into as many as 
30 items, they had not a large enough table on which to set 
out their various sheets. 


Mr. C. F. Baker (Fellow) said that he had worked the 
system described by Mr. Mason for the last six or seven years, 
and so far had encountered no snags. 


THe CHAIRMAN asked Mr. Mason whether any particular 
difficulty was experienced if there were an alteration all 
through the taking-off. 


Mr. MASON said that the system was most successful for 
jobs which were properly pre-planned. If the architect had 
second or third thoughts he agreed it made it difficult, but 
there was co-operation from architects in the matter, and the 
number of variations was being cut quite considerably. 


Mr J. Nispet (Fellow) expressed the hope that the argument 
concernins la.k of training would not be used in holding 
quantity surveyors back from making improvements in 
general methods of working and efficiency. It would 
appear that some quantity surveyors felt that because they 
had to spend months doing squaring or working-up, the 
young men coming into the profession should be expected 
to do exactly the same thing. There was an obligation to 
train young surveyors, but principals must be clear about 
what they were training them for, and the way they had 
been trained over the last 100 years might not be the right 
way for the future. 

Mr. Brett-Jones had spoken of the use of machines, and it 
must be remembered that labour was getting more and more 
expensive, and as far as working-up staff was concerned, was 
probably getting more and more scarce. The use of machines 
might be necessary. An important factor in the scarcity of 
working-up staff was the effect of the Education Act of 1944. 
Young men who were once content to stay in the working-up 
section would probably now be geiting a much better educa- 
tion and would want to do something more creative or 
productive, If not, they were probably able to get a better 
salary doing a dull job somewhere else. It was significant 
that a number of speakers had mentioned techniques being 
tried which had been designed to avoid working-up. 

In discussing techniques, there was a tendency sometimes 
to become involved in too much detail. Right-hand billing 
and left-hand billing were not very important, and whether 
abbreviations were used was a relatively minor point. The 
important matter was to look at methods by which bills of 
quantities were prepared. There were many other techniques 
which had not been mentioned, and it might be possible for 
another meeting to be held at which such matters as the use of 
punch-card machines, to what extent was programming being 
introduced into quantity surveyors’ offices, and various 
management techniques might be discussed. 

The figures given by Mr. Mason were interesting. Mr. 
Nisbet had the records of a small job, and while much of the 
working-up was eliminated, the time in taking out quantities 
was only 25 per cent., and the time spent in billing was only 
about 16 per cent. Other items such as lunch-hour breaks, 
sickness and interruptions accounted for something like 
30 per cent. of the total time. These figures suggested that 
an examination using work study methods on techniques of 
preparing bills of quantities could be extremely fruitful and 
would also make an interesting subject for a general meeting. 


Mr. Martin SHerrietp (Fellow) referred to Mr. King’s 
comment that contractors favoured the right-hand billing 
method, and said that he and his partners were not entirely 
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of one opinion on the matter. They had sent out a question- 
naire to contractors asking them which method they preferred, 
and very much to his surprise, in every single case they 
replied that they preferred left-hand billing. 


Mr. R. Procrer said that right-hand billing had been 
used in the north for the last fifty years, consequently 
contractors in the north had experience of both right and 
left-hand billing. If Mr. Sheffield’s questionnaire had been 
sent to those contractors, he would have received a 
completely opposite reply. 

On the question raised by Mr. King concerning hundred- 
weights and squares being in fractions, there was a simple 
answer. The item was written straight in and there was no 
line. There was also the development of Mr. Walford's 
system which solved all the problems! But it could not be 
used on jobs of all sizes. 

A method which he had used for a number of years on 
jobs up to about £25,000 was to start off by taking-off and 
abstracting all doors and windows, and then use what had 
been described as the “ builders’ estimate paper.” The job 
was taken-off trade by trade, but as each item in the abstract 
sheet was reached, it was written directly into the bill. For 
a job up to about £25,000 it was much the quickest method. 
It had the advantages of the best of the southern and northern 
methods, but it could not be used in big jobs where the 
southern method was better. 

As to accepting estimates for variation orders in final 
accounts, his firm had tried it and had secured some measure 
of approval from architects and treasurers and others. In 
one case of a block of flats there were over 100 variation 
orders, every one of which was agreed at the time of issue, 
and the final account was ready three or four days after the 
flats were completed. } 


Mr. J. E. Cooxe (Professional Associate) said he was 
interested to hear comments on the question of billing direct 
from the abstract, but was surprised to hear Mr. King’s 
reference in that connection to the small jobs. It would be 
interesting to learn what Mr. King meant by a “ small job.” 
He had been able to do small and large jobs by typing directly 
off the abstract, and by large jobs he meant those up to 
one-third of a million. 

No reference had been made to any sort of proforma 
abstract. He had found from experience that one could have 
abstract sheets set up with descriptions in clear typescript, 
which made the editing much more simple. 


Mr. C. R. Kina, in reply, pointed out that he had said 
that the method of typing direct from the abstract could be 
applied to any size job, and he had only referred to a small 
job when speaking about doing the stencils direct instead of 
typing. Probably all quantity surveyors were prepared to 
duplicate their own bills in the case of small unimportant or 
rush jobs ; but if they were building a town hall, it was 
desirable to have a printed bill. 


Mr. A. MoraGan (Fellow), suggested that Mr. Procter had 
not been too fair to the northern system. Having been 
trained on the northern system, Mr. Morgan said it would 
seem that other systems were being considered in an effort 
to relieve the drudgery of working out bills of quantities. 
There would appear to be much point in looking again at 
the northern system, because it was still used a great deal 
in Belfast in connection with very large jobs. 


Mr. Procter said that the northern system was used very 
little in the north at present. It was mostly used in smaller 
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jobs up to £30,000. Most of the people in his office could 
turn to either system without much difficulty. It was found 
that on the large job the southern method was quicker and 
more economical, because the job could be broken down into 
sections more easily. In his view, the northern system had 
gone out of use for large jobs because of the necessity to 
break them down into sections. As a result of taking-off 
and billing in one operation the northern system job was 
out very shortly after the finish of the taking-off, since typing 
of the bill was concerned with taking-off. 

Indeed, on some jobs parts were taken-off on northern and 
parts on southern systems. The system adopted was the 
one which best suited the work to be done. 


Mr. IrnviING Topp (Fellow) sdid that he had received a 
brochure from the makers of one of the calculating machines, 
and although it stated that the dimensions became quantities 
via an abstract, the method of achieving this was not shown. 
Consequently, he had consulted a representative of the firm 
regarding the method by which the dimensions were collated 
and eventually emerged as a bill of quantities : the repre- 
sentative implied that he was in some difficulty because he 
did not know what an abstract was—however Mr. Brett- 
Jones had gone into the matter fully and doubtless he would 
be able to explain. 

It would be interesting to hear from Mr. Brett-Jones how 
the dimensions were collated mechanically and eventually 
emerged as quantities and whether he had discovered any 
method whereby several items applied to one and the same 
dimension could be separated and pulled out into their 
appropriate trades. 


Mr. L. H. Assirer (Professional Associate) said that Mr. 
Brett-Jones had dealt with the use of calculating machines for 
squaring and referred to two places of decimals. In order to 
be of real value, the machines should also be used for 
moneying-out in which case three places of decimals appeared 
to be necessary. 

Mr. King referred to writing dimensions direct on right- 
hand bill paper for final accounts and said it would be of 
interest to know what would be the effect on the final cost by 
reducing the various items by stages in this way instead of 
collecting together on an abstract. 

The third speaker referred to very brief descriptions on the 
dimensions during taking-off. At the bill stage did he 
refer back to the drawings to see that the descriptions were 
adequate and that nothing had been left out? 


Mr. K. J. SPEAKMAN-BROWN (Fellow) said that by way of 
experiment a local contractor worked out an exercise which 
he thought would save him a great deal of time in moneying- 
out each item to the nearest pound. He did one job of 
£30,000 both ways, and the difference between the two was 
under £1, 


Mr. G. L. Coates (Fellow) said he found it difficult fully 
to appreciate the systems where there was not, in effect, 
a draft bill. In his view, the draft bill was the sheet anchor 
in the office. He had not found auditors who would accept 
anything other than a draft bill for the final account, and 
could foresee all sorts of difficulties if there were no draft 
bill in existence. The job might be put into cold storage, 
all the copies might be used up and then somebody might 
request another ten copies. 


Mr. J. A. BuRRELL (Fellow) said he still wondered how the 
young men were to be trained. Mr. Nisbet appeared to 
think that this aspect was not so important, and Mr. Mason 
seemed to be working very well without training the 
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youngsters ; but it should be pointed out that it was the 
youngster of yesterday who was trained in the old-fashioned 
way who was now able to carry out the very schemes and 
experiments to which Mr. Nisbet and Mr. Mason had 
referred. 

Mr. K. R. Moore (Fellow) pointed out that one did not 
have to commit oneself entirely to any particular system at 
any one time. Techniques could be modified to suit the 
staff and the office available. 


Mr. E. G. P. Suipway (Fellow) said that if there were to be 
a move towards the fully-mechanised office, it posed con- 
siderable problems regarding education. Eventually the 
only intake to any office wou!’ be a fully-trained man, and 
it was rather important that progress should not be too fast. 
The future education and training of those who would lead 
the profession had to be carried along with those new 
methods. 

Mr. D. G. BurRELL asked what we were going to do with 
all the time saved when offices were fully mechanised. 

Mr. J. NisBet pointed out that he had not suggested that 
the young surveyors should not be trained, but that they 
might be trained in another way. 


Mr. R. W. CoaTMAN, in reply, said that the descriptions 
in the taking-off could be very brief because first, the 
taker-off knew the exact materials and descriptions required, 
and secondly, because he did not have to give any lengthy 
directions as to how the worker up was to prepare the bill. 
The descriptions however were not so brief that no one else 
could follow them and in time of illness, etc., they could be 
followed and understood by the remaining partner. With 
regard to anything being left out of the job, all work was 
checked as usual and, also one partner was always present 
when the printer’s proofs were read over, normally this 
partner watching the finished proof. There was therefore 
always a final check in seeing the bill in its finished form. 


Mr. C. R. KING, in reply, said that everyone concerned 
wanted to see that the young men were trained properly, but 
he was rather worried about the full-time colleges. They 
did a great job of work in getting their students through 
examinations, but when “those students returned to their 
offices after three years, it was found necessary to put them 
back for at least six months to learn abstracting, etc. 

Such students have a good technical knowledge but many 
thought that quantity surveying consisted only of taking-off 
with scant descriptions and few had any appreciation of 
a good bill of quantities or of the important stages necessary 
to produce it. 

Mr. A. T. Brett-Jones, in reply, pointed out that he had 
not said that billing was boring ; but he did feel that neither 
working-up, abstracting nor billing should be ends in them- 
selves. The fewer processes there were, the better. There 
was a tendency towards cutting out abstracting. He was 
billing up to 500 pages of dimensions using the normal 
southern method, and he was a little alarmed at the number 
of sheets of dimensions which Mr. Mason’s method produced, 
although he thought he had the right idea in trying to write 
descriptions once only. 

Mr. Irving Todd had referred to one of the machines being 
able to abstract, bui +s far as he knew none of these exhibited 
in the Council chamber could do that. In his office however 
they were experimenting with using the Olivetti Tetractys to 
accumulate all the dimensions, both adds and deducts, for 
a single item and this was finally yarded out. The system 
was similar to that described by Mr. Mason in the Ministry 
of Works except that very much smaller sheets of dimensions 
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were used only half the width of normal sheets. In this case 
€very time taken-off was always put on a separate sheet and 
the normal southern method used. The sheets were payed 
in the sections taken off. When taking off was complete 
the sheets were sorted into trades and finally all sheets 
referring to the same item collected together. The dimensions 
were then squared and accumulated with the printing calcula- 
tion and all necessary references were also printed. The 
only answer transferred to the dimension sheets was the 
final answer in yards or feet as the case may be, and this was 
against the first sheet which had the full description. After 
billing the sheets were returned to their original taking-off 
order as indicated by the page numbers. The slips from the 
printed calculator could then be filed away and gave 
a complete reference to every dimension squared. 

He disagreed with Mr. Wiseman with regard to the training 
of young men for squaring dimensions. If a man were of 
the right calibre to be a chartered quantity surveyor, he 
should not spend more than a week or two weeks squaring 
dimensions. However, he did think the system of setting 
aside one person in the office to train young men for working 
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up sounded an excellent one. 

He agreed with Mr. Nisbet that the use of machines 
should not be held back because of any possible difficulties 
in training people. 

The CHAIRMAN, in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Brett- 
Jones, Mr. King and Mr. Coatman, said that they had done 
extremely well in opening the discussion. He thanked 
Mr. Brett-Jones particularly for his trouble in arranging the 
exhibition of machines. 

With regard to the question of right-hand billing, the 
memorandum referred to in the discussion was not issued 
from the Institution without a full discussion with the 
National Federation of Building Trades Employers. 


There had been some discussion concerning the northern 
system of taking-off. He had seen one of the bills prepared 
under that method, and had noticed at the end under the 
heading of “ sundries ” a miscellany of almost every kind of 
measurement. On inquiring the reason, he was informed 
that that was what happened when it had gone to be 
lithographed and some further items had to be inserted! 


Quantity Surveyors Committee 
EXTRACTS FROM THE MINUTES 


A meeting of the Quantity Surveyors Committee was held at the Institution on 15th June, 1960, and extracts from their 
minutes are published below. 


Election of Officers, 1960-1961 
The following were elected :— 
Chairman—Mr. Cyril Sweett. 
Vice-Chairman—Mr. J. G. Osborne. 
Honorary Secretary—Mr. J. A. Burrell. 


Mr. William James 

The Committee have expressed their sincere appreciation 
of the services of the retiring Chairman, Mr. William James, 
and have resolved that their thanks were due and be given 
to him for his services as their Chairman during the Session 
1959-1960. 

Officers of the Council 

The Committee have warmly congratulated Mr. G. D. 
Walford on his election as Vice-President and Mr. E. H. 
Palmer on his re-election as the Honorary Secretary of the 
Institution. 

Welcome to New Members 

The Committee welcomed Mr. Robert Menzies, 0.B.£., 
Mr. I. M. Cuthbertson Hill, Mr. R. W. Coatman and 
Mr. J. H. M. Sims, who were attending for the first time as 
members of the Committee. 

Ballot for the Election of the Committee 
Returns of Voting Papers 

The following numbers of voting papers have been 

returned in the ballot for the election of the Committee :— 


Papers returned Electorate Per cent. 
1,276 4,357 (572) 29.28 
nae 1,288 4,468 (585) 28.82 
1,414 4,806 (615) 29.42 


Note: Figures in brackets denote numbers of members 
overseas of whom only a small percentage return papers. 
Nomination of Standing Sub-Committees and Representatives 

for 1960-1961 

The Committee have appointed members of standing 
sub-committees and representatives for the coming session ; 
their names are reproduced on page 82 post. The Com- 


mittee have also recorded their sincere thanks to Mr. R. H. 
Francis, 0.8.£., for his services as one of the Institution's 
representatives to the Nationdl Joint Consultative Committee 
of Architects, Quantity Surveyors and Builders since its 
inception in 1954, oe 
Report on Cost Planning 

The Report of the first ** Post-Graduate " Course in Cost 
Planning is now available to members at 12s. 6d. per copy 
(post free) and to the public at £1 (post free). 


Holidays with Pay Contributions : Reimbursement of 
Increases to Contractors 
Many members have requested copies of the Opinion of 
leading Counsel, who had reaffirmed his views (see The 
Chartered Surveyor for June, 1960, page 659). The alleged 
contrary Opinion obtained by the N.F.B.T.E. was, in fact, 
largely on different ground. 


Members’ Service on Behalf of the Institution 

An analysis of the commitments of chartered quantity 
surveyors who serve the Institution in various capacities 
show that the current index contained 157 names. The 
Committee hope that this information will help to show that 
the load is well spread beyond the limited membership (39) 
of the Quantity Surveyors Committee. The card index 
from which the list was compiled contains the names of 
members who serve regionally as well as in London, but does 
not include the names of those who serve only on the Quantity 
Surveyors Committees of the Sections of the Branches. 

Review of Educational Policy : Quantity Surveying Section 

Four Working Parties have been appointed to prepare the 
quantity surveying section of the examination syllabus. 
Annual Conference 1960 : Discussion on ‘* Practical Training 
and Post-Graduate Training for the Quantity Surveyor ”’ : 

Thursday, ist September 

Mr. Cyril Sweett will take the Chair at this Conference ; 
and Mr. William James and Mr. E. N. Harris, a.r.c., have 
been invited to open the discussion. 
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Quantity Surveyors General Meeting, 19th October, 1960 

An address will be given at this meeting on “ Future 
Practice and Procedure in Quantity Surveying.” Mr. K. K. 
Dale of Birmingham has agreed to give this address. 


Statistical Survey of Work in Hand in Quantity Surveyors’ 
Offices 


There has already been a reasonably satisfactory response 
to the Committee’s request for members’ co-operation in 
providing information. A further note on this subject 
appears below. 

Visits to Branches 

Recent visits have been made by the Officers and by the 
Under-Secretary to the Branches in Leicestershire, Northants 
and Rutland, Northern Ireland, Republic of Ireland, 
Scotland and South Wales and Monmouthshire. 

Quantity Surveyors’ “ections of Branches: Election of 
Chairmen and Honorary Secretaries, 1960-1961 

The following officers have been elected to the sections of 

the Branches :— 


Honorary 
Branch Chairman Secretary 
Devon and Cornwall ... A. J. Culley P. J. Smerdon 


Hants, Dorset and E. Morley Smith E. V. Cawte 
S. Wilts 
London (South Western) J. T. A. Brooks, A. T. Brett-Jones 
C.B.E. 
Salop, Hereford and J. Ashford E. E. Heath 


Mid-Wales 


Quantity Surveyors : Election as Officers in the Branches 

The Committee have congratulated Mr. A. J. Culley and 
Mr. R. G. Davies on their election as Vice-Chairmen of the 
Devon and Cornwall Branch and of the Notts., Lincs. and 
Derbyshire Branch respectively, and also Mr. P. H. Toy on 
his election as Chairman of the Kent Branch. 


Beds and Herts Branch Quantity Surveyors’ Section : Summer 
School 
The Committee have congratulated the Section on their 
successful Summer School on Cost Planning held on 11th June 
1960, which the Chairman, accompanied by Mr. J. H. M. 
Sims and the Under-Secretary, attended. 


MEMBERS APPOINTED TO SUB-COMMITTEES, ETC ; 
SESSION 1960-1961 


Practice Sub-Committee.—The Chairman, Vice-Chairman 
and Honorary Secretary of the Committee and the Honorary 
Secretary of the Institution (ex officio); Messrs. C. F. 
Baker, D. J. Bendle, m.p.e., J. T. A. Brooks, c.B.£., K. K. 
Dale, R. G. Davies, R. H. Francis, 0.B.£., 1. M. C. Hill, Frank 
Hyams, James Nisbet, P. R. Pank, J. H. M. Sims, E. P. 
Stewart, c.p.£., M. H. Thackray, G. T. Vale and G. D. 
Walford. 

Fees Sub-Committee—The Chairman, Vice-Chairman and 
Honorary Secretary of the Committee and the Honorary 
Secretary of the Institution (ex officio); Messrs. Arthur 
Burnand, C. T. Every, c.s.£., R. G. Fanshawe, R. W. Gleed, 
FE. N. Harris, a.F.c., L. E. Henderson, E. W. Leaning, E. R. 
Parrinder, C. E. Whitfield Richards, and E. Morley Smith. 

Education and General Purposes Sub-Committee—The 
Chairman, Vice-Chairman and Honorary Secretary and the 
Honorary Secretary to the Institution (ex-officio) ; Messrs. 
A. T. Brett-Jones, W. R. Brooks, G. L. Coates, R. W. 
Coatman, A. J. Culley, F. N. Harris, A.F.c., William James, 
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A. H. Killick, C. W. R. Lynch, o.p.£., J. H. C. Mackmin, 
Robert Menzies, 0.B.£., Rex Procter, M. F. Rice and K. J. 
Speak man-Brown. 

National Joint Consultative Committee of Architects, 
Quantity Surveyors and Builders—Messrs. J. A. Burrell, 
William James, J. G. Osborne, Cyril Sweett, M. H. Thackray 
and G. D. Walford. 

Joint Consultative Committee of London Architects, Quantity 
Surveyors and Builders—Messrs. D, Burke-Collis, R.W.Gleed, 
P. W. Grafton, E. N. Harris, a.r.c., E. W. Leaning and 
E. R. Parrinder. 

Standing Joint Committee for the Standard Method of 
Measurement.—Messrs. G. L. Coates, R. H. Francis, 0.B.£., 
H. W. Gooding, 0.B.£., E. N. Harris, a.F.c., L. E. Henderson, 
G. P. Vale and G. D. Walford ; and J. G. Osborne and 
P. T. Walters, Joint Honorary Secretaries. 

National Consultative Council, Ministry of Works— 
Messrs. J. G. Osborne and J. W. Gray. 

Joint Contracts Tribunal.—Messrs. R. H. Francis, 0.8.8., 
and E. Harold Palmer. 

Liaison Members to Scottish Quantity Surveyors Committee 
—Messrs. K. K. Dale and [. M. C. Hill. 


SURVEY OF WORK IN HAND IN QUANTITY 
SURVEYORS’ OFFICES 

On the instructions of the Quantity Surveyors Committee, 
and following upon consultations with the Ministry of Works, 
the Chairman wrote, on 28th May, 1960, to all firms of 
chartered quantity surveyors requesting their co-operation in 
completing and returning to the Institution a form of question- 
naire analysing the work in hand in quantity surveyors’ 
offices. 

It is of interest to note that the 670 firms in England, 
Scotland and Wales were divided as follows :— 

Firms Branch Offices Total 


England... ne 568 225 793 
Scotland ve 85 40 125 
Wales... 17 13 30 

670 278 948 


The Committee were glad to note that there had been a 
reasonably satisfactory response from members, particularly 
in view of the relatively short time available for the return of 
this enquiry. While they very much regretted the urgency 
of their request, this was due to the necessity for the Ministry 
of Works’ Statistical Branch to have an opportunity to 
prepare their information in time for the meeting of the 
National Consultative Council of the Ministry, which was 
held early in July. 

It is proposed to request members’ co-operation in the 
second survey during October, 1960, when a longer period 
will be allowed for the return of the forms. The Committee 
wish, however, to emphasise that the information provided 
by firms is treated by the Institution Secretariat in the strictest 
confidence. No disclosure is made to any person or outside 
body of the name of any firm, and neither the Officers nor 
the members of the Quantity Surveyors Committee see or 
have anything to do with the returns which members make 
in the specially marked envelopes. 

It is hoped that the information derived from the returns 
will enable the Government to stop the unfortunate practice 
of turning off and on the tap of work flowing into the building 
industry, and will also provide the Institution with an 
accurate picture of the structure of quantity surveying firms. 
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D MINING SURVEYING 


An Approach to Mineral Valuation 


By D. BAXENDALE (Professional Associate) 


The following paper was read at a meeting of the mining section of the Northumberland and Durham Branch held in 
December, 1959. 


The Coal Act, 1938, and the Coal Industry Nationalisation 
Act, 1946, took away from mining surveyors a large propor- 
tion of their work in the field of mineral valuation, and 
following completion of the valuations under these two Acts 
the majority of new entrants to the profession have found 
limited opportunity for practical study and experience in this 
sphere. So far as coal is concerned, there are now com- 
paratively few occasions which call for a valuation, for no 
longer can areas of coal be bought and sold, nor can coal 
be the subject of a compulsory purchase order. There are, 
however, instances where pillars of coal are sterilised, either 
by agreement or under some statute, and where the assessment 
of compensation may be involved. 


But mining surveyors are, I suggest, concerned with a much 
wider field, for the profession of a surveyor is defined in our 
Charter as “ the art of determining the value of all descriptions 
of landed, mineral and house property....” The 
continuing and expanding activities of the extractive 
industries, other than coal, create the most varied field for 
the abilities and the specialised knowledge of the mining 
surveyor. I propose, therefore, to outline some salient 
features which I consider pertinent to current mineral valua- 
tions and which I trust will be both of help to new entrants 
and students, and of interest to those whose work does not 
normally cover this field. 


In the broad field of mineral valuation, we might include 
the valuation of mineral undertakings, including the buildings, 
plant and machinery, but it is not the intention that this paper 
should deal with anything but the valuation of minerals and 
mineral-bearing land. In considering this type of valuation 
it may be said that basically we have to consider (a) the 
mineral which is to be the subject of valuation and (5) the 
basis upon which the valuation is to be made. Two aspects 
of (a) can be seen. First, there are the various statutory rules 
and regulations which may apply only to a particular mineral 
and which may either affect the market value or restrict the 
assessment of compensation to a defined basis ; and secondly 
the geological and economic factors which relate to the 
actual working. 


FACTORS AFFECTING VALUATION 
1. STATUTORY RULES AND REGULATIONS AFFECTING VALUE 
Developing the first aspect, let us look at some instances :— 


Railway Clauses Act, 1845 

The provisions of sections 77-85 of the Railway Clauses 
Act, 1845, known as the ** Mining Code,” are incorporated 
into many compulsory acquisitions of lands by local auth- 
orities. No specific definition of minerals is given and it 
may be necessary, therefore, particularly when dealing with 
surface deposits, to consider whether the Mining Code is 
applicable in any particular instance. This may be a legal 
matter. 
Public Health Act, 1875 (Support of Sewers) Amendment Act, 

1883 and the Water Act, 1945 

The first Act applies to sanitary works of a local authority 
those provisions of the Water Works Clauses Act, 1847, which 
relate to compensation payable for support. The Water 
Act, 1945, contains a similar code applicable to water 
undertakings. 


Mines (Working Facilities and Support) Act, 1923 

By virtue of the Mines (Working Facilities and Support) 
Act, 1923, working rights in respect of minerals could be 
granted under certain conditions by application to the 
Railway and Canal Commission (to the High Court since 
1949). Under the Mines (Working Facilities) Act, 1934, the 
requirements that the applicant had to hold an interest in 
the minerals or that there was a danger of the minerals being 
left permanently unworked, were abolished for certain 
minerals, the full list being coal, fluorspar, barytes, oil shale, 
ironstone and iron ore, tin ore, lead ore, zine ore, copper ore 
and tungsten ore. 

Under the Town and Country Planning (Modification of 
Mines Act) Regulations, 1948, the High Court’s powers were 
extended to all minerals in land designated for mineral 
working in a development plan, regulation 3 stating “* where 
a development plan provides that any land is to be used for 
the purpose of securing the winning and working of any 
minerals comprised therein, the provisions of the (1923) Mines 
Act shall have effect in relation to that land... .” 

In those cases where, for one reason or another, the powers 
under the Mines (Working Facilities) Acts are available, 
negotiations on lease terms between prospective lessor or 
lessee can, therefore, be conducted with full knowledge of 
the High Court’s powers in the background, and this may be 
important when one is advising either party, as the applicant 
has to show that he is unable to obtain the necessary rights 
by agreement on reasonable terms. 
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Minerals Workings Act, 1951 

By the Minerals Workings Act, 1951, a fund to finance the 
restoration of land worked by opencast ironstone workings 
in certain areas was set up. The original provisions were 
modified by section 56 of the Town and Country Planning 
Act, 1954, and at present, therefore, the contribution by the 
operator under section 3 of the 1951 Act is 2}d. per ton, but 
remains at Idd. per ton in the case of a full restoring lease 
granted before Ist February, 1951. 

Where a lessee contributes at the rate of 2}d. per ton, he is 
authorised with a limited exception to make a deduction 
from his royalty payments in accordance with the provisions 
of the third schedule of the 1951 Act. The operators are, in 
ceriain instances, entitled to a contribution from the fund in 
respect of restoration work. 


Rating Act, 1874 

Tin, lead and copper mines are governed by special 
provisions under section 7 of the Rating Act, 1874, for the 
ascertainment of values for rating purposes, but all other 
mines come within the general scope of the Rating and 
Valuation Act, 1925. 


Mineral Rights Duty 

Mineral rights duty imposed under section 20 of the 
Finance Act, 1910, is applicable only to certain minerals. It 
is assessed at a rate of 1 shilling in the £ on the value of the 
right to work minerals including mineral wayleaves. Minerals 
such as common brick-earth, !imestone, chalk, sand and 
gravel are specifically exempt. 
National Coal Board Regulations, 1951 

The National Coal Board Regulations, 1951, under 
section 90 of the Town and Country Planning Act, 1947, 
applied that Act to the Board’s “ specified land,” which 
includes all deposits of unworked coal, together with other 
minerals which can only be economically worked or got with 
the coal. Detailed provision is made under the regulations 
for the basis of compensation payable to the National Coal 
Board in respect of planning restrictions affecting specified 
land, 


Highways Act, 1959 

Section 48 of the Highways Act, 1959, relates to powers of 
the highway authority to obtain gravel, sand and stone and 
other materials for the repair of the highway and in two 
instances provision is made for compensation to be paid for 
the value of the materials. 


GEOLOGICAL AND ECONOMIC FACTORS 


Regarding the geological and economic aspect, it will 
perhaps be appropriate to refer in detail to some of the more 
common minerals :— 


Sand and Gravel 

The thickness of the deposit and depth of overburden have 
to be ascertained to arrive at an estimate of net reserves and 
the geological nature of the deposit should be investigated, 
especially where detailed provings are not available. A river 
terrace deposit, for instance, should be differentiated from 
the more irregular plateau and glacial deposits. The clay 
content of a deposit is important, as this impurity has to be 
eliminated from the finished product and its removal may 
involve prohibitive washing. The balance between the 
various stone sizes should be noted, as a deposit containing 
a reasonable admixture from sand to !4 inch stone will give 
the operator the necessary quantities with which to enable him 
to meet market specifications. The absence of sand, on the 
other hand, may involve the importation into the site of 
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sand or expensive crushing may have to be resorted to. 

The availability of water for washing should be noted. The 
predominating use of these materials is, of course, for concrete 
manufacture, but deposits are used for sub-foundation 
purposes. Here the unwashed and unscreened product is 
used and the more clayey deposits (hogging) are eminently 
suitable. 

Sand 

Under this heading we can include “ soft” or building 
sand as opposed to the “ sharp ” or concreting sand normally 
found with grave! deposits ; silica and moulding sands for 
foundry work ; sand for horticultural purposes and sand 
for the sand facing of bricks. 

The absence of clay and of organic substances such as 
rootlets and the grading of the particles is important for 
plastering sand. Whilst an in situ inspection can reveal the 
broad nature of the deposit, recourse to laboratory sieve 
analysis to British Standards may be necessary. 

A natural moulding sand contains sufficient clay to make 
the necessary bond, although to-day a clean sand with 
a synthetic bonding agent is used to a great extent. 

Impurities in the form of iron oxides give the necessary 
quality to the sand for brick facing and the colour after 
burning is the test here. 

This general class of sand is normally found in the solid 
measures such as the Bunter Sandstone, Bagshot Beds and 
Lower Greensand, but glacial, seashore and other deposits 
provide local sources. In estimating resources, therefore, 
the type of deposit and the type of sand in question must be 
considered. 

Clay, Brick-earth, Shale 

« While the principal source of clay and shale for brick and 
tile manufacture is from the solid measures, recent deposits 
of alluvial clays, glacial clays and brick-earth are used and 
this geological aspect should not be overlooked when 
estimating reserves. 

The properties of the material are not readily ascertainable 
at sight and it is probably more important to look to the 
stages of manufacture and the finished product for any 
deficiencies or superior qualities inherent in the raw material. 
This should not be too difficult, as clay, for economic brick 
and tile manufacture, is normally confined to the proximity 
of the works. 

Brick manufacturing methods range from the rapidly 
dying hand-made system using soft plastic clays to the highly 
mechanised semi-dry process used for the Fletton brick from 
the Oxford clay, so that the method of manufacture should be 
fully investigated in relationship to the clay being used. 
Limestone 

Limestone has a wide range of uses depending both on the 
physical and chemical character of the particular deposits. 

For roadstone, hardness, water absorption and fracturing 
qualities are important, together with the ability to take and 
maintain a bituminous coating. 

For use on land as agricultural lime, a high percentage of 
active calcium oxide is sought ; and as the material is spread 
mechanically in dry pulverised form, a low water content will, 
of course, save drying expenses. 

Large quantities are used in the manufacture of cement and 
the clay content will decide the quantities of clay to be used 
with it, a marly limestone naturally requiring less clay. 

Limestone and related Dolomite is used as a flux in the 
iron and steel industry. 


Chalk 
Chalk is used for cement manufacture, agricultural purposes 
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and whiting manufacture, where the physical attribute of an 
absence of flints is important. 
Gypsum and Anhydrite 

Gypsum and anhydrite occur in beds of the triassic series. 
They are used in numerous ways in industry and whilst 
chemical properties are here again important, the economic 
working of the deposits is an important factor. As under- 
ground working is involved, the mineral valuer will have 
ample scope for estimating potential demands and assessing 
prospects of working. 

Ironstone 

The stratified deposits occurring in the Jurassic series 
provide the productive sources in this country. Apart from 
the rapidly diminishing reserves in Cleveland, the ironstone 
areas are worked principally by opencast methods. The iron 
content of the deposit varies and full regard will have to be 
had to this important economic factor in relation to the 
thickness of the bed and the depth of over-burden. 

Tron Ore 

High-grade haematite ore beds are worked to-day in the 
Carboniferous Limestone in West Cumberland, North 
Lancashire and South Wales. 

Extensive provings by test holes and underground develop- 
ment headings are necessary to ascertain the location and 
extent of workable bodies which are either associated with 
fault planes or occur as extensive interbedded “ flats.” 
Ball Clay 

Ball clay is used extensively in the pottery and refractory 
industries. It occurs in the Bagshot Beds of Dorset and in 
Devon. The first-quality white firing clays are sought after 
and extensive close-boring programmes are necessary to 
locate reserves. The clay is worked both underground and 
opencast. While quality is essentially a question of firing 
tests in the laboratory, the unwanted presence of sand, 
however fine and limited, can soon be detected by the old and 
simple test of placing a sample between the front teeth! 
China Clay 

As a residual deposit from the chemical break-down of 
igneous rocks, china clay occurs in large and sometimes deep 
pockets. Deposits have not been found outside Cornwall and 
Devon in this country. It is won by playing high-pressure 
water jets on to the quarry face, the water also being used 
for the separation of the pure clay from the associated foreign 
materials. China clay is used in conjunction with ball clay 
in the pottery industry and also in numerous other ways in 
industry, principally as a filler. The purity of the clay from 
these sources commands a world export market as, in fact, 
does the best-quality ball clay. 

Stone for Roadmaking 

Sandstones, limestones and igneous rocks form these 
categories and local authority and Ministry of Transport 
specifications may have to be investigated for certain qualities 
such as abrasive values, water absorption, ability to take and 
maintain a bituminous coating, the results of which may 
mean that the material has only a limited use for roadwork 


PURPOSE OF VALUATION 


Under this heading we have the two main fields of valuation 
which can be conveniently described as for private purposes 
and for statutory purposes respectively. 


1. PRIVATE PURPOSES 


I confine the first category to transactions between indi- 
viduals where the valuer is acting for either one or other of 
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the parties. Statutory restrictions, particularly the planning 
aspect, will, of course, play their part here. In advising 
a prospective lessee, for instance, full investigation should be 
made to ascertain the extent to which planning permission 
would be forthcoming and the conditions likely to be imposed. 

So far as the potential lessor or vendor is concerned, full 
investigation of the demand for the minerals shou!d be made. 
The market for the mineral must be ascertained, whether the 
circumstances are that the owner has approached you 
because he has decided to sell or lease his minerals or that he 
has been prompted by an enquiry for his minerals. 

The “ market” which has to be investigated naturally 
varies with the minerals involved, ranging from the sometimes 
short-term and erratic demand for gravel which may arise 
from a local engineering project, to the more steady and 
consistent demand for chalk adjoining, say, a large cement 
works. With sand and gravel, for instance, one should be 
on the alert for any potential new works which would require 
quantities of material well in excess of the normal output 
for the district. The decision to make a trunk road or erect 
a new atomic power station can transform the short-term 
demand. Alternative sources which may be available to the 
potential developer must not be overlooked, as this will have 
a steadying effect on the market very much as one finds when 
there happen to be several similar houses for sale on the 
same estate. 


2. STATUTORY PURPOSES 


In the second category, it is essential to investigate fully 
the correct basis on which to approach the value and I propose 
to deal with the following four important aspects :— 

(1) Compulsory acquisition. 

(2) Compensation for planning decisions, 
(3) Estate duty. 

(4) Rating. 


1. Compulsory Acquisition 

The basis of compensation for acquisition has had a 
chequered career, particularly since the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1947, which provides a useful starting point for 
looking at the current basis of compulsory acquisition. 

This Act established under Part VI a comprehensive scheme 
for the control of development and after Ist July, 1948, 
permission was necessary to carry out any development of 
land. Development was defined as including mining or 
other operations in or over the land. Development carried 
out following the granting of consent by the local planning 
authority would now attract a development charge, the 
amount of the charge being broadly the difference between 
the value of the land with and without the benefit of the 
planning consent. Compensation for the loss of the right to 
develop on a once and for all basis was to be paid out of 
a global sum of £300,000,000 and claims for loss of develop- 
ment values were made and assessed. 

Compensation for the compulsory acquisition of land was 
simultaneously tied to an “existing use” value which 
excluded with certain exceptions all element of development 
value. 

Section 12 of the 1947 Act defined development as meaning 
the carrying out of building, engineering, mining or other 
operations in, on, over or under land . . . and the Town and 
Country Planning (Minerals) Regulations defined mining 
Operations as meaning the winning and working of minerals 
in, on, or under land whether by surface or underground 
working, and consequently compensation for the acquisition 
of mineral-bearing land had to ignore the value of the 
minerals. 
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Development. charge was abolished by the Town and 
Country Planning Act, 1953, and the once and for all pay- 
ment scheme shelved pending the passing of the Town and 
Country Planning Act, 1954, which had retrospective effect 
regarding claims for compensation, both for compulsory 
acquisition and planning decisions. Events prior to 1954 
were dealt with by the submission of claims, and payments 
representing the amount of the Part VI development value 
were made with interest running from the date of the event. 

After Ist January, 1955, a “ new look ” was given to the 
development value in the land. In addition to the com- 
pensation for the “ existing use’ value a payment would be 
made in respect of the * unexpended balance of established 
development value”’ in the land being acquired. This 
unexpended balance was the 1947 Act established develop- 
ment value, or apportioned development value, to which 
one-seventh was added in lieu of interest. Unlike the 
original right to receive a payment in respect of loss of 
development value, it is attached to the land and cannot be 
alienated therefrom. 

In assessing the amount of unexpended balance payable, 
it was necessary to start from the amount of the established 
claim made under Part VI of the 1947 Act and to take into 
account any necessary apportionment due to the area being 
acquired forming part only of the initial 1947 Act unit of 
claim and also of development carried out on the land since 
Ist July, 1948, which would have the effect of reducing the 
unexpended balance. 

Regulations applied the provisions of the 1954 Act to the 
special circumstances of mineral working. Particular 
regulations dealt with claims arising out of acquisitions and 
planning decisions during the period Ist July, 1948, to 
3ist December, 1954, as well as to post-Act cases. 

Subsequent to the passing of the 1954 Act, it became widely 
apparent that land had two simultaneous values, one an open 
market value which a purchaser would pay having regard in 
particular to the planning position, and the other a com- 
pulsory purchase value. As the latter was tied to develop- 
ment values existing in July, 1948, there were often wide 
differences in these two values and having regard to economic 
events these differences were continually widening. 

This state of things continued until the passing of the 
Town and Country Planning Act, 1959, which, in effect, put 
the basis of compensation for the compulsory acquisition of 
land back to the pre-1947 Act position. 

The 1947 Act had, however, initiated a comprehensive 
system of planning control and the current basis, therefore, 
while bringing once again into full operation the Acquisition 
of Land (Assessment of Compensation) Act, 1919, also allows 
for the all-important planning position to be taken into 
account. 

The wide difference between statutory acquisition and open 
market values has accordingly been virtualiy eliminated, as 
compensation for acquisition where notice to treat was 
served after 29th October, 1958, is now on current values as 
affected by certain planning assumptions. 

The extent to which assumptions in respect of planning are 
to be made is set out in detail in sections 3 and 4 of the Act 
and provision is made under section 5 for the local planning 
authority to issue a certificate upon application, setting out 
its Opinion as to the likelihood of the granting or refusal of 
permission. No particular reference is made to minerals 
and it follows, therefore, that no special provisions apply. 

We are, of course, still relatively close to post-1947 events 
and it is essential, therefore, to ascertain at the outset the 
material date of valuation in order to ascertain the basis of 
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compensation applicable. 
2. Compensation for Planning Decisions 

As stated earlier, the 1947 Act brought into being a 
comprehensive system of planning control. With limited 
exceptions, this control embraced all forms of land develop- 
ment and changes of use in land and buildings. It is 
important to note that the winning and working of minerals 
fell within the definition of development, and was not classified 
for planning consent purposes as a use. Irrespective of how 
long minerals have been got from an area of land, every 
additional measure of minerals got constitutes development 


. for which permission has to be previously obtained. 


Compensation in respect of planning decisions since 
ist January, 1955, whether an outright refusal or a conditional 
consent, has been governed by Part II of the 1954 Act. You 
will have noted earlier that the Act used the development 
values established under Part VI of the 1947 Act to create 
unexpended balances of established development value 
attaching to the land. 

While since the 1959 Act these balances play no direct part 
in the assessment of compensation on the acquisition of 
land, they still form the basis of compensation arising out of 
claims under Part II of the 1954 Act. 

Broadly, the measure of compensation is either the un- 
expended balance of established development value remaining 
in the land at the date of the decision, or the depreciation of 
the claimants’ interest due to the planning decision, whichever 
is the less. Unless, therefore, the area or part thereof 
concerned in the planning decision was initially the subject 
of an established claim under Part VI of the 1947 Act, no 
payment can arise, as there could be no unexpended balance 
of established development value attaching to the land, 
and to use the terms of the Act the land will not be 
“ qualified ” land. 

In dealing with claims involving a lessor or lessee, the 
depreciation in respect of each interest is to be ascertained 
and if the aggregate is greater than the unexpended balance, 
the amounts of compensation will be the unexpended balance 
apportioned in the ratio of the two esti~:ates of depreciation 
(proviso to section 25 (1) of the 1954 Act). 

Under section 20 of the 1954 Act, conditions attaching to 
a planning consent may or may not give rise to a claim for 
compensation, but it would appear that under section 20 (6) 
a condition prohibiting the working of minerals within, say, 
a specified distance of a highway or building would justify 
a claim for compensation. 

If, notwithstanding a refusal to permit the winning and 
working of minerals, planning permission is available for 
certain other specified forms of development of a residential, 
commercial or industrial character, no compensation will be 
payable (section 21 of the 1954 Act). 

As I have stated earlier, the basis of compensation arising 
out of planning decisions in respect of National Coal Board 
specified land is governed by the Town and Country Planning 
(National Coal Board) Regulations, 1951. Regulation 4 
applies the provisions of the second schedule of the regula- 
tions to the assessment of compensation arising out of a 
planning proceeding, which is defined as a decision relating 
to the working of underground coal and associated minerals. 


3. Estate Duty 

Where an estate becomes liable for duty, the value of the 
property in the open market at the date of death is required, 
the relevant definition covering this being section 7 (5) of the 
Finance Act, 1894, and section 60 (2) of the Finance Act, 
1910. This open market value will, of course, have regard 
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to any statutory restrictions imposed on the land and in view 
of the position to-day, therefore, full regard will have to be 
paid, not only to the demand and the associated prospect 
of working the mineral, but to the planning position. 

If permission is not likely to be forthcoming, the value of 
the right to receive any prospective compensation as referred 
to under the previous heading, attached as it is to the land, 
must be reflected in an estimate of the open market value. 


Where the interest of the deceased was in a company 
working minerals, the value required may, however, fall to 
be assessed under section 55 of the Finance Act, 1940. In 
this case, the necessary value is the open market value of the 
minerals or mineral-bearing land as an asset of the under- 
taking as a going concern. Detailed attention will, therefore, 
have to be paid to the operations of the company itself in 
order to be able to arrive at proper “ balance sheet ” figures. 


4. Rating 

This, of course, like valuation for the compulsory acquisi- 
tion of land, is a subject in itself and what follows is merely 
the barest outline of the matters affecting minerals. 


All mines and quarries are rateable and except for lead, tin 
and copper mines the assessment of the net annual value is 
governed by the general definition in section 22 (1) (6) of the 
Rating and Valuation Act, 1925. 


The Rating and Valuation (Apportionment) Act, 1928, 
provided for the valuation list to distinguish between certain 
classes of hereditaments. One class was industrial heredita- 
ments and by the same Act mines were defined as industrial 
hereditaments. A quarry, provided it is not primarily 
occupied and used for certain specific purposes, also comes 
within the definition of an industrial hereditament. This 
classification is important as the rateable value (the figure on 
which the rate is actually levied) of industrial hereditaments 
is one-half of the net annual value, by virtue of section 9 of 
the Local Government Act, 1959, 


The generally-accepted practice is for the valuation of the 
mineral element of mineral-producing hereditaments to be 
based on output, so that having decided on the appropriate 
basic or tonnage rate the net annual value is revised each 
year to take into account the variation of output. It was 
customary to adopt an average of previous years’ outputs for 
this purpose, but the tendency to-day is to apply only the 
previous year’s figure. Whichever is adopted, it should be 
clear that the ascertainment of the basic rate is the all- 
important factor and careful consideration should be given 
to all available evidence regarding royalty rental values. The 
actual royalty reserved under the lease of the hereditament 
you are considering is not necessarily of itself the rate to be 
adopted. The full circumstances applying to the granting 
of the lease and the fixing of the royalty rate should be 
borne in mind, as the condition and level of values at the 
date of the lease may well differ appreciably from those 
appertaining at the date of your valuation and the terms of 
the lease will not necessarily be those of the “ hypothetical 
tenancy ” which the definition of net annual value conjures up. 


So far as tin, lead and copper mines are concerned, the 
net annual values are governed by the provisions of the 
Rating Act, 1874, which in effect stipulates that it is to be the 
annual amount of the whole of the royalties payable, or for 
an owner-occupied mine the royalties which would be 
payable in respect thereof during the year ending on 
31st December preceding the date at which the valuation list 
is made in addition to the annual amount of any fixed rent 
reserved, which might not be satisfied by such royalties. 
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CAPITALISATION OF A PROSPECTIVE ROYALTY 
INCOME 


Having considered all the appropriate circumstances, one 
should be in a position to judge the best form the valuation, 
where capital values are required, should take. It may 
either be a direct figure based on a rate per acre which can 
be supported by direct comparable transactions allowing, 
if necessary, for any statutory provisions (planning, etc.) 
which were not applicable to your comparables, or in the 
form of a capitalisation of a prospective royalty income. 

The first method has the ideal merit of simplicity, but 
because of the wide variation in circumstances, and in many 
cases because of the absence of true comparables, recourse 
will often be had to the second method. 

Let me say a word, therefore, about this method of valua- 
tion. So much has been said and published about the various 
formulae used in capitalising a royalty income, that one gets 
the impression that as long as arithmetical calculations as 
given by the formulae are correct, then the valuation must 
itself be “* correct ” if such a word can apply. 

Now it should be clearly understood at the outset what the 
various formulae do, for otherwise the valuer may be led to 
accept a mathematical calculation as being a valuation. 
These formulae for the capitalisation of an annuity are an 
attempt to combine the various factors which have to be 
considered, in such a way as to produce a figure which fairly 
represents market value in cases where that value cannot be 
deduced by the more direct methods referred to above. It is 
important, of course, that the} individual elements used, 
either severally or jointly, can be substantiated, but it is 
the way formulae are used which indicates the skill of the 
valuer. 

The variables we are concerned with are :— 

(1) royalty rate ; 

(2) annual output related to (a) period of working, and 
(b) initial deferment ; 

(3) risk rate ; 

(4) accumulative rate. 


(1) Royalty Rate 

This must receive the highest attention, as any variation will 
result in a direct variation of the capitalised figure whatever 
the formula, e.g., an alteration of a royalty rate from 9d. to 
6d. per ton will mean a variation of 334 per cent. in the 
capitalised figure—quite a wide margin. Full consideration 
should, therefore, be given to the mineral, the basis of 
comparable royalties and any variation from this due to the 
physical and statutory circumstances of the case. Not until 
you are sure of your royalty rate should you proceed. 


(2) Annual Output 

Where you are dealing with an existing undertaking, it is 
recognised that past records provide a basis for the future, 
but do not be blinded simply by actual outputs. What you 
are after are future outputs, hence it is so essential to be 
aware of all the circumstances giving rise to the demand for 
minerals, local or national, and the future capabilities of 
the concern itself. 

Demand for a mineral has many features, ranging from the 
steady needs of a large modern cement works to the irregular 
calls for soft building sand from a small local pit. Brick- 
works, after a period of depression, were suddenly jolted to 
exceptional efforts this year by the combination of the 
relaxation of the credit squeeze and ideal building weather. 
The demand for chalk and limestone for spreading on 
agricultural land is felt by many to be artificic!ly supported 
by the prop of a 60 per cent. subsidy. The prospective 
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annual output, therefore, must be a fully-considered estimate 
and must take into account the period of working which will, 
of course, be linked with the question of reserves and initial 
deferment before working. 


(3) Risk Rate 

This is normally explained as the rate of interest the 
prospective investor in the minerals would expect to obtain 
on his capital. It can be linked to the mineral under con- 
sideration (type, quality, degree of proving, etc.), to the 
future estimated outputs and, of course, to the financial 
stability and status of the proposed developer. Thought 
must, therefore, be given to a combined effect of these 
three on the degree of risk (or security) attaching to the 
royalty income throughout the anticipated working period 
or periods. Comparison with other fields of investment is 
necessary as it can be appreciated that the yield to be 
expected must be related to that which can be obtained 
elsewhere, 
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(4) Accumulative R ute 

Where dual-rate tables are adopted, the normal procedure 
is to adopt the net rate which Trustee securities produce as 
giving a convenient and steady form of investment for 
sinking-fund purposes to replace the wasting asset in which 
capital is being sunk. 

CONCLUSION 

As a general postscript to what I have said, I should 
perhaps emphasise that I have at best merely pin-pointed 
some of the salient aspects involved and it will be appreciated 
that each reference could be expanded in more detail to give 
a fuller and clearer picture. But I trust I have been able to 
indicate that whilst there may be nothing esoteric about 
minerals an approach in this field of valuation should be 
based on sound knowledge of the geological and economic 
aspects of the mineral and on correct application of the 
various statutory rules and regulations. 

Any opinions expressed in this paper are my own and not 
necessarily those of the Valuation Office. Inland Revenue. 


The Use of the Airborne Profile Recorder and Associated 
Equipment for Photogrammetric Mapping 


At a land surveyors general meeting held at the Institution in March, 1960, four speakers presented papers on the Airborne 
Profile Recorder and its use for photogrammetric mapping. The papers were published in The Chartered Surveyor for 
July, 1960, at page 29, and a summary of the ensuing discussion is published below. 


Members will be sorry to learn that Brigadier Jenney, who took the chair at this meeting, died suddenly in June, 1960. 


Brigadier A. H. Dowson (Fellow) asked the Panel to 
explain more about how they arrived at the surface to which 
they referred the height. The beam from the airborne 
profile recorder naturally spread and covered a certain 
amount of area, and the area was not always flat. 

Mr. WALTER SMITH said that if there were appreciable 
relief within the ground area enclosed by the radar cone— 
about 250 feet—then that was not a point suitable for selection 
as control. Only points which were sensibly flat within the 
cone of the radar beam should be used. A technical reply to 
Brigadier Dowson’s question was that the reflection came 
from the highest point in the cone. But the question was 
academic in that, in practice, one would never use such 
a point. 

Mr, WEATHERHEAD (Visitor) described himself as a 
“ visiting layman ” and asked if he could refer to the part of 
Mr. Eden’s paper about the economies of use which, to his 
mind, unless the first part were purely an academic exercise, 
was perhaps the most important part of the whole paper. As 
a seeker after information, Mr. Weatherhead’s impression 
from reading the paper was that the scientific objectivity 
that had gone into the first, technical part of the paper had 
left Mr. Eden when he got on to the economies of use. He 
further drew attention to a number of statements which 
perhaps Mr. Eden could substantiate with facts and figures 
which, naturally, one would like to have, because the 
impression was certainly given in the paper that there were 
very few occasions on which the airborne profile recorder 
was an economic instrument, 

In the first paragraph, Mr. Eden talked about the method 
used by the Directorate of Overseas Surveys, and said that 
this was not generally a very expensive operation. That, 
Mr. Weatherhead said, was an entirely relative statement and 
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one would obviously want to know what figures were behind 
it in order to compare it, because a comparison was made 
with that method and the use of the APR in the second 
paragraph. He thought it was worth pointing out that a 
special aircraft was not normally required for operating the 
APR. Normally ithe APR was operated over big territories 
and from a fairly high altitude. The normal aircraft used 
was either a DC3 or something similar, so there was no 
additional expense necessarily involved in that. 

Mr. Eden had said that if the aircraft were to remain on the 
ground some time, the cost of the flying might well run into 
astronomical figures. That was a pretty firm statement 
and perhaps he would explain what he meant by that. 

Finally, in the conclusion, there was a statement with which 
Mr. Weatherhead could not agree more, that the economic 
considerations must be carefully assessed. This equipment 
was of no value at all to him unless it was more efficient or 
more economic than some other method. The point Mr. 
Weatherhead wanted to make was that any operation, 
particularly from a commercial angle, had to be planned from 
that angle and therefore the whole economy of the thing was 
an integral part of the whole plan, and obviously, the APR 
would be assessed from that angle and that angle only. 

Finally, Mr. Eden had said : ** Any method which involves 
additional flying is both unnecessary and prohibitively 
expensive.” Perhaps Mr. Eden could support some of these 
statements. 


Mr. Eben said that, with regard to the astronomical figures, 
this depended really on what they were compared with. 
He did not think one could count on being able to use APR 
for contouring at intervals less than 50 feet. What one 
normally did to provide control for 50-foot contours was to 
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have a surveyor working between one trig. point and another, 
sometimes walking, sometimes in a car, making observations 
of an aneroid. He had to go to those trig. points anyway, 
to identify them on the photographs, so he would not have 
to go very much further—perhaps twice as far—in order to 
produce the required aneroid traverses. The cost of a 
surveyor working per week was not very high, and when he 
spoke about astronomical figures, he was talking about the 
use of an aeroplane to fly the whole area again in comparison 
with these costs. In comparison, he thought the cost of 
doubling up the flying would be astronomical. If the 
Blachut technique was used and there was no additional 
flying then, provided no very large charges were made for 
the use of the APR, costs might be comparative, but Mr. Eden 
found it impossible to believe that they could be comparative 
if it was proposed to double up on the flying time. 


Mr. WEATHERHEAD said he did not want to take up the 
time of the meeting but he did not think Mr. Eden had 
answered his question. He had just repeated what was said 
in the paper. There were very dogmatic statements in the 
paper which had been read by a lot of people who had no 
personal acquaintance with the equipment. As Mr. Eden 
occupied a very important position, his statements must be 
accepted by them from the paper unless the statements were 
supported by more figures or evidence. Otherwise, he felt 
people would go away thinking it was an interesting piece of 
equipment and the sort of thing a government could research 
with for mapping when there were no economic complica- 
tions. He said these statements were dogmatic and ought 
to be supported by evidence, or watered down. 

Brigadier A. H. Dowson said that, before this aspect of 
the matter was left, he thought the audience would like to 
know what Mr. Weatherhead was, besides being an interested 
layman. Would he say what his appointment was? 


Mr. WEATHERHEAD said he was Managing Director of 
Hunting Surveys, who were responsible for carrying out the 
test, and operators of the APR equipment. The group had 
very large developments in Canada, and therefore were an 
extremely interested party. 

Lt.-Col. C. J. Humpnries (Visitor) asked if Mr. Weather- 
head would help surveyors who had some field experience 
by giving some idea of what the APR would cost on a weekly 
or monthly basis. 

Mr. WEATHERHEAD Said he thought this should be tackled 
on the basis of an operation planned in the most economical 
way, rather than give a figure for holding the APR and the 
aircraft on the ground. It did not seem to him to answer the 
problem. 


Brigadier R. C. N. Jenney (Fellow) said that was an impor- 
tant point. Mr. Weatherhead might be able to give a general 
figure, but the real answer was that the figure must be 
applied to a specific task. He thought that was reasonable. 


Professor E. H. THompson (Fellow) said he would like to 
ask a question to bring the thing down from the sublime to 
the ridiculous. He could not understand why the area had 
to be flown twice. 

Brigadier JENNEY said it had not got to be flown twice but 
that was one method which Mr. Eden stated had been 
recommended. 

Professor THOMPSON said things that were thoroughly 
uneconomical could be recommended. Was the point that, 
with that method, one was required to get heights down the 
edges of the strips? 

Mr. EpeN said that he had merely quoted that method 
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because it had been used and described. Personally, he 
could not see any advantage. _. 

Professor THOMPSON said he was not complaining about 
the method. He was asking why one could not get the 
information without flying the area twice. Why had the 
area got to be flown twice to get that same information? 

Mr. EDEN said he did not think it had got to be flown twice. 
It was a method which had frequently been used and had been 
advocated. 

Professor THOMPSON said that in that case it seemed to him 
to be pure “ Aunt Sally ”! 

Mr. EpeN said it had been used in Canada for the secret 
military mapping, right across from one side of Canada to 
the other, and he believed it had been used by Hunting 
Aero Surveys recently. 


Professor THOMPSON said that, at the risk of taking up the 
time of the meeting himself, he wanted to get the point clear. 
It seemed to him, if he had been asked to do the job of 
providing APR profiles down the edges of the strip, he would 
ask the pilot to fly his tracks half the distance apart. Then 
at least he would have twice as much flying to do, but this 
would cut out Mr. Eden’s argument that the weather might 
be lost because of having to do the whole area again. If he 
simply fiew his strips twice as close together, and half as far 
apart and, if necessary, he need not expose his camera in the 
intermediate flights, surely the difference then would not be 
very great? It would be an extra number of miles to fly, 
but if one had good weather one could probably do it in that 
way. Was there any objection to that? 


Mr. Epen said that the only, objection was that it doubled 
up the flying time and the weather hazard and increased costs 
in proportion, and further that it was quite unnecessary as 
one could use the Blachut technique which did not require 
any extra flying and gave a better accuracy and could be used 
to control scale as well as heights if that should be required. 


Professor THOMPSON said that what he meant was, if that 
method had been decided on, whether good, bad or 
indifferent, it seemed to him that it could be flown simply by 
flying the strips half the distance apart. This was not quite 
the same thing as saying the area had got to be flown twice. 
Mr. Eden had said that one might lose the weather ; 
Professor Thompson was asking why it could not be flown in 
that way. People had mentioned methods in which there 
were 60 per cent. lateral overlaps. Why had it to be assumed 
that one took the photographs, landed the aircraft, and lost 
the weather and had to start all over again to do the same 
job? 

Mr. BriAN Smit said he would like to join in the discussion 
if only to lend some moral support to Mr. Eden who seemed 
to be criticised for having, in his paper, raised the question 
as to whether the use of the complete APR system was likely 
to prove economical. Had Mr. Smith anticipated that the 
discussions would have taken such a line he could have come 
better prepared and been able to give some information based 
on his own Department's experience of the trials carried out 
in 1959—but broadly the actual flying- programme was 
completed in a matter of some four days, whereas the aircraft 
was “on site” for something like 30 days, on account of 
weather, all of which had to be paid for at the rates agreed. 
However, not all of that cost must be thought to be chargeable 
against the APR as the aircraft had to be there anyway to 
take the photography. 

Whether or not those conditions were typical was perhaps 
hard to say—it would not in any case be difficult to assess 
whether the resulting data obtained by the APR, or equi- 
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valent data, could have been obtained by other means at 
the same or reduced cost. 


He agreed with Mr. Eden that any analysis of an equipment 
must take into account questions of costs, but it was also 
important that the costs were presented in their true propor- 
tion to all other factors—not the least of which might be that 
for one reason or another access to the area might not be 
possible. 


Mr. WALTER SmiTH said that no one method would meet 
every survey problem. For example, when there was 
photography already available, it seemed to him that the 
method of flying profiles along lateral overlaps would 
generally be more economical. Otherwise re-photography 
would be necessary. He asked the audience to keep in mind 
the very large areas of the world which had been photographed 
but for which no maps were available. He also asked them 
to remember those areas in which there was photography and 
not even a ground triangulation. Where there was no 
ground triangulation it seemed to him that the best form of 
planimetric control might now be a tellurometer traverse 
around the perimeter of the block and that, under these 
conditions, the point made by Mr. Eden, about surveyors 
carrying aneroid barometers during their visits to triangula- 
tion stations, would not arise. It would then be better to use 
an airborne system for providing control along the overlaps 
and to hold the block of photographs in planimetry by means 
of an analogue computer. On the other hand, if a survey 
was being made ab initio, he thought that there was much to 
be said for Blachut’s method since the APR readings would 
then be available along the base lines of all photographic 
strips. The photogrammetrist would have the advantage 
both of the statoscope and of the radar altimeter (for scaling). 


Mr. R. HALL said that he would like to mention, on the 
question of flying an area twice, that, in fact, if you were 
flying down the lateral overlaps, you would be flying at a 
lower height than the main photography. Therefore the 
atmospheric conditions required for that work would be less 
stringent. It could be shown statistically that there were far 
more days of moderate quality. There were occasions, 
therefore, when the APR alone plus the positioning camera, 
but not survey photography, could be used. Therefore, one 
would expect, even though one might be holding the survey 
aircraft in the area for the main photography in the hope of 
sufficient fine days one would also have more than enough 
days on which to carry out the supplementary flying. It 
need not necessarily be flying down the lateral overlaps ; 
it could be flying in such a form that one got the heights 
across the area. 


Lt.-Col. R. T. L. RoGers (Fellow) said that the papers 
that had been presented had produced a lot of very valuable 
and interesting scientific data on the APR. He felt that it 
was rather a pity that the economic aspect had been 
mentioned at all. It was very interesting, naturally, to 
potential users. The reason he felt it was a pity it was 
mentioned in such categorical terms in Mr. Eden’s paper 
was that he did not feel that it was based on sufficient data. 
As far as he knew, in British territories, excluding Canada, the 
survey Mr. Smith had described was the only productive 
survey for mapping purposes that had been carried out. It 
was certainly the only survey of any sizeable area that had 
been carried out, and therefore there really was not the data 
to assess its commercial considerations, So, like Mr. 
Weatherhead, he felt it was rather a pity that the economics 
had been expressed in such categorical terms, simply because 
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the weighty opinions expressed by the gentlemen on the panel 
would undoubtedly be circulated throughout many parts 
of the world, 


Mr. Eben said he did not know a lot about costing and 
that side of it. One thing was clear to him: if you were 
going to use a method which depended on extra flying, which 
it was not always necessary to use, then you had got, some- 
how, to pay for the cost of the extra flying. You did not 
know how much it would cost because you did not know 
how long the aeroplane would remain grounded by the 
weather. When doing survey operations and sending a 
surveyor out, he imagined one could probably estimate the 
cost of the work to a factor of about two ; he believed that 
when you were doing photographic surveying, you could not 
estimate to anything like that factor. The reason was the 
weather, and the cost of waiting on the weather, was such 
that you got very different costs for different surveys. Some 
surveys could be done in.a matter of a few days when the 
weather was good and it might be comparatively cheap. In 
other cases it sometimes happened that no photography at 
all was possible ; thus it was necessary to pay for the aero- 
plane going out and staying on the ground and you got 
nothing. These hazards had to be taken so far as the survey 
photography was concerned. He did not believe there was 
any case for increasing the hazards in order to get height 
control. It just wasn’t necessary because the Blachut 
method did not require additional flying except of course for 
the tie strips. 


The Blachut method had a great deal to recommend it in 
certain circumstances but in most cases where trig. control 
already existed it had to compete with operations on the 
ground, that were not necessarily very expensive and that had 
to be borne in mind. 


Professor THOMPSON wanted to support Mr. Smith in 
what he had said about methods | and 2. It seemed to him, 
from a purely technical point of view, that method 2 was 
undoubtedly the right thing to use because the errors which 
resulted in a map in aerial triangulation were very serious, 
due to errors in the fore and aft levels as one went through 
the strip. Assuming one accumulated angular errors in 
tilts at an equal rate laterally fore and aft, the effect on the 
heights due to the accumulation of lateral error was relatively 
small. It accumulated in quite a different way and at a much 
smaller rate. The same thing applied to scale, which 
accumulated at a very high rate compared with the accumula- 
tion of lateral height error, meaning height error due to 
lateral tilting. Therefore, it seemed to Professor Thompson 
that the heights down the centre of the strip, which one got 
automatically when one used the APR method 2, were really 
what one wanted, and that any triangulation method, which 
had a reasonable accuracy, was certainly good enough to get 
the lateral tilts of the aeroplane accurately enough ; therefore 
one wanted to concentrate on a slice of heights down the 
middle of the strips which controlled the fore and aft. 


Brigadier JENNEY said that he agreed that, regarding the 
economics of the employment of the APR, it was very 
difficult for anybody to speak about them because not enough 
was known. In all that he had read on the subject, it had 
practically not been discussed at all. He thought that how 
anybody used it, or would want to use it, must depend on the 
circumstances. There were occasions when it appeared to 
be the only means of getting both height control and scale 
control. He thought it was very dangerous to be dogmatic 
on how it should be used, bui he hoped that, as a result of 
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what had been said from the floor, the audience and those 
who read the proceedings would preserve an open mind. 
What had been said showed how necessary it was to carry 
out further trials. He had found that the trials which had 
been carried out were by no means conclusive and it was 
essential that very much more rigorous trials should be 
carried out. One of the difficulties found by most of those 
who had carried out trials was that of finding sufficient 
controls and that was one of the reasons why other countries 
were interested in the analysis of the trials which were now 
planned. 


Vote of Thanks 


Professor THOMPSON said he thought the Institution and the 
members of the Panel were to be congratulated on having 
thought of this subject for the papers and the discussion. 
The history of photogrammetry was, to a very large extent, 
bound up with the question of reducing the amount of control 
one needed. In the very early days when photogrammetry 
started with terrestrial photographs, the problem did not 
arise because the horizontal photograph usually managed to 
show the horizon if it was suitable country, and triangulation 
Stations usually appeared on pictures. But the moment air 
photography started, the problem became apparent in a most 
acute form. One started with normal angle lenses and 
low-angle photography and one never got any control in 
a picture at all. One of the earliest problems in photo- 
grammetry was the business of being able to use the photo- 
graph itself for control in order to be able to use it at all. 
Once that had been done, the time came when one started to 
say to oneself “How could the photograph be used for 
cutting out what was the normal amount of control?” 
Professor Thompson thought that any work done in the 
field of aerial triangulation and the field of providing external 
information, which would help this, was a most excellent 
thing. For that reason, he thought a better subject could 
not have been chosen for a meeting. 


He did not know whether this was the right place to express 
an opinion but he could not help feeling that he had heard 
all these economic arguments before. In the early days 
before the war, when one started a technical paper, it always 
developed into this kind of thing and he thought it was 
deplorable. He entirely supported what Colonel Rogers 
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had said about this. Anything could be proved to be 
uneconomical in its early stages by taking particular cases. 

Certainly the air photograph was completely uneconomic 
as compared with the planimetry if one heard such people as 
Brigadier Winterbottom talk about it, and when new ideas 
were thought of, they ought to be tackled sensibly ; he 
thought the people working on this ought to be encouraged 
and that one ought not to start discouraging people on 
economics too soon. He was quite sure, if one went into 
the economics of the rifle against the bow and arrow, the 
bow and arrow would win! 

This reminded him of a programme he had seen on 
television (a low-grade programme which he did not like to 
admit to having seen) when Messrs. Rogers and Hammerstein 
were asked why their shows made such a hit and which ones 
made flops. They said they did not know. In fact, they 
played a game with themselves ; they took a roaring success 
like ‘‘ Oklahoma ” and went back over it and said “* Suppose 
this had been a flop, what would have been the reason?” 
and they could concoct an enormous list of reasons why the 
thing should be a flop. For instance in “ Oklahoma,” for 
the first 20 minutes, there was not a woman on the stage. 

He thought one had got to be very careful in assuming 
things were going to be a flop until they had had a chance of 
working out. 

He had taken this opportunity of expressing an opinion 
with no fear of being answered back, which was unfair. He 
concluded by saying he would like to propose a vote of thanks 
to the speakers who had produced their papers admirably. 

Brigadier A. J. D. HALLmay (Professional Associate) said 
he had thoroughly enjoyed the discussion and could only say 
how air survey had changed since he was taught from 
Professional Paper No. 8 ; mpt very many years ago such 
things as slotted templates were heard of with great suspicion 
from the other side of the Atlantic ; oblique photographs - 
were talked of, radar was vaguely heard of ; but now it was 
all taken absolutely for granted. He really was bewildered. 

He was quite sure the APR had got a very important task 
to perform in mapping the world. In this country, people 
were apt to think that they were well-mapped. There were 
vast areas of the world which had no maps at all, and for 
those, he was quite sure, the APR was going to be a very 
useful tool indeed. 


Announcements 


THE FIELD SURVEY ASSOCIATION ANNUAL 
PRIZE, 1960 

A Prize of Firry Pounps will be awarded to the best paper 
submitted to the Field Survey Association on or before 
31st December, 1960, on one of the following subjects. 

1. The Application of Electronic Equipment to Field 
Surveying ; 

2. Photographic Techniques as an aid to Surveyin 
and Mapping ; 

3. The Surveyor in Scientific Expeditions. 

The Prize is open to any person under the age of thirty-five, 
on 31st December, 1960, who may be either within or without 
the membership of the F.S.A., but those outside must be 
eligible for membership. 

The Rules of the Prize, and the conditions of membership 
of the F.S.A. can be obtained from the Honorary Secretary, 
Award Committee, Field Survey Association, Survey 1, The 
War Office, Whitehall, London, 8.W.1. 


MINING PUBLICATIONS 


Ministry of Power 

Reports oF H.M. Inspectors oF MINES AND QUARRIES 
UNDER THE MINES AND Quarrigs Act, 1954, ror 1959. 

North Eastern Division—Report by H. J. Perrins, 0.8.2. 
(H.M.S.O., 3s. 6d.) 

South Western Division—Report by C. Leigh. (H.M.S.O., 
2s. 6d.) 

Miscellaneous 

Som. MECHANICS ASPECTS OF THE DesiGN OF STRUCTURES 
IN AREAS OF MINING Sussipence, by J. D. Geddes, B.sc., 
PH.D., A.M.LC.£. (University of Durham, Department of 
Civil Engineering, Bulletin No. 19). 

THe Case ror Coat. Published by the National Coal 
Board, Hobart House, London, S.W.1. 
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Legal Notes 


By H. F. BIDDER (Associate) 


BREACH OF CONTRACT 
General and Special Damages 


When one person acts in breach of a duty he owes to 
another, and the other claims pecuniary damages for injury 
suffered in consequence of the breach, the question arises 
as to the distance down the chain of reaction to which the 
liability of the person in default will extend—in other words, 
as to the remoteness of the particular injurious effect. In 
the case of a breach of contract, it was early held that the 
governing purpose of damages was to place the injured 
party in the same position, as far as money could do it, as 
he would have been if the contract had been performed 
(Engell v. Fitch (1859) L.R. 4 Q.B. 659, 666). But this has 
been recognised as too wide a statement. 

“ This purpose, if relentlessly pursued, would provide 
{the claiming party] with a complete indemnity for all 
loss de facto resulting from a particular breach, however 
improbable, however unpredictable. This, in contract 
at least, is recognised as too harsh a rule.” (Judgment 
of Court of Appeal in Victoria Laundry (Windsor) 
Limited vy. Newman Industries Limited [1949] 2 K.B. 528.) 

The law was stated clearly by Lord Sumner in Weld 
Blundell v. Stephens ({1920] A.C. 936). 

“The damage must be such as would flow from the 
breach of duty in the ordinary and usual course of things. 
That is the general rule, both in contract and tort, 
except that, in contract, the law does not consider as 
too remote such damages as were in the contemplation 
of the parties at the time when the contract was made. 
Subject to that, only such damages can be recovered 
as were immediately and naturally caused by the breach.” 

The test, therefore, as to the inclusion of damage due to 
causes outside “ the ordinary and usual course of things ”’ is 
whether such damage was within the contemplation of the 
parties when they made the contract: or, in a phrase 
suggested by the Court of Appeal in the Victoria Laundry 
case, whether both of them knew that it was “* on the cards.” 

These principles lead to the distinction between “ general ” 
and “ special ” damages. 

General damages are recoverable in respect of injury 
following the breach in the ordinary course of events, with 
which both parties are assumed to have been familiar. The 
damage itself must be proved, but need not be itemised. It 
must have been the immediate and natural consequence of 
the breach. 
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Special damages are recoverable when the loss is due to 
special circumstances outside “the ordinary course of 
events,’ which were known to both parties at the time of 
making the contract. Special damage will be assessed as 
pleaded and the particular facts from which the loss has 
arisen must be proved. The measure of damages is such 
damage as would be considered likely to follow from the 
breach, given the special circumstances. If the party liable 
for the breach did not know of the additional risk at the 
time of making the contract, he had no opportunity to 
protect himself against it, and cannot justly be held 
responsible. 

It is not necessary that the “ special circumstances ” 
should have been communicated by the claiming party to 
the party in breach ; knowledge of them may be inferred 
from the nature of the transaction. In the Victoria Laundry 
case (supra) the plaintiffs owned a laundry and dycing 
business, and required a larger boiler to meet their increasing 
trade. They contracted with the defendants to buy a boiler 
and related plant that had been in use on their premises. 
The boiler was to be delivered on 5th June. It was damaged 
in the course of dismantling and was not installed on the 
plaintiff’s premises till 8th November. The plaintiffs 
claimed to include in their damages loss of profits due to the 
delay, particularly in regard to large dyeing contracts they 
had obtained. At the hearing of the case in the King’s 
Bench Division, the judge held that the attention of the 
defendants had not been drawn to the special circumstances 
on which the claim was based ; and consequently special 
damages could not be allowed. 

The Court of Appeal reversed this decision, holding that 
the defendants’ knowledge of the plaintiffs’ business and 
their promise to deliver a large and expensive plant by a 
particular day, made it impossible for them to say that they 
could not foresee the loss of profit that must result from 
long delay. They had no knowledge of particular contracts 
obtained by the plaintiffs; so the plaintiffs could only 
recover a conjectural sum for loss of business in respect of 
contracts reasonably to be expected. 

In delivering the judgment of the Court, Asquith, LJ. 
said that the decisions in regard to the inclusion of profits 
were not easy to reconcile. In the case of failure to deliver, 
or delayed delivery of, obviously profit-making plant, 
damages for profits were seldom refused. In the case of 
carriers, who were bound to receive the goods, the courts 
were slow to give profit-damages. 
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The latest case on the subject is Diamond v. Campbell-Jones 
({1960] 1 All E.R. 583). 


The defendants had agreed to sell to the plaintiff for £6,000 
a Mayfair property, held by them under a lease from the 
Grosvenor Estate. The property consisted of a large house 
with basement and five floors. Planning permission had 
been obtained for the use of the building for ‘“ multiple 
residential use,’’ with permission to use the ground floor as 
offices for a limited period. It was common ground that the 
Grosvenor Estate would consent to a modification of the 
covenant in the lease requiring the property to be used as 
a single dwelling-house. 

The defendants repudiated the agreement, and, in an action 
before Harman, J., the plaintiff obtained a declaration that 
the agreement had been wrongfully repudiated, and an order 
for an inquiry as to damages was made. This inquiry 
was adjourned into court on account of the point of law 
involved, and was now taken before Buckley, J. 


The plaintiff claimed profit damages on the ground that, 
as the defendants at all material times well knew, the purpose 
of his acquisition of the lease was to obtain vacant possession 
of the premises, so that he could develop them by sub- 
division. He contended that the proper measure of damages 
was the profit which he would have made, had he converted 
the four upper floors into maisonettes and the ground floor 
into offices and disposed of them as so converted. 


The defendants denied having had knowledge of the 
plaintiff's intentions, and said that the proper measure of 
damages was the difference between the sale price to the 
plaintiff and the market value of the property at the date of 
the breach. 


Buckley, J., in his judgment said that the plaintiff had for 
some years carried on business as a dealer in real estate, and 
in the course of that business had bought and converted a 
number of houses in the centre of London : but he was not 
entirely correct when he stated in his affidavit that his purpose 
in acquiring the house was to develop it by sub-division. His 
first endeavours had been to dispose of it for single occupa- 
tion, either for use by an embassy, or to a company as a 
prestige address for a senior executive ; and he had admitted 
in cross-examination that he would have liked to dispose of 
the property without doing any works of conversion if he 
could have done so at a satisfactory profit. He had had 
negotiations with possible purchasers for a sale of this 
character. 

Conversion was only one of alternative possible methods 
of turning the bargain to account which he had in mind when 
he bought it. His statement that the defendants well knew, 
at the time of making the contract, that his purpose was 
development had not been supported by evidence, and he 
(Buckley, J.), was not satisfied that the defendants had any 
knowledge at that date of how the plaintiff intended to deal 
with the property. The plaintiff himself did not know 
whether he would convert it, or sell it unconverted. These 
matters were relevant to the proper measure of damages to 
be applied in this case. 

The judge then dealt with the law upon the subject. He 
said that the genera! rule of common law was that the party 
sustaining the loss should be placed, as far as money could 
do it, in the same position as if the contract had been 
performed : but this had been modified by the decision in 
Hadley v. Baxendale ({1854] 9 Exch. 341). In his judgment 
in that case, Alderson, B., had said : 

** Where two parties have made a contract which one 
of them has broken, the damages which the other party 
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ought to receive in respect of such breach of contract 
should be such as may reasonably be considered either 
arising naturally (i.e., in the ordinary course of things) 
from such breach of contract itself, or such as may 
reasonably be supposed to have been in the contempla- 
tion of both parties at the time they made the contract, as 
the probable result of the breach of it. Now if the special 
circumstances under which the contract was actually made 
were communicated by the plaintiffs to the defendants, and 
thus made known to both parties, the damages resulting from 
the breach of such a contract, which they would reasonably 
contemplate, would be the amount of injury which would 
ordinarily follow from a breach of contract, thus known 
and communicated. But, on the other hand, if these special 
circumstances were altogether unknown to the party breaking 
the contract, he, at the most, could only be supposed to have 
had in his contemplation the amount of injury that would 
arise generally, and in the great multitude of cases not 
affected by any special circumstances, from such a breach of 
contract. For, had the special circumstances been known, 
the parties might have specially provided for the breach of 
contract by special terms as to the damages in that case ; 
and of this advantage it would be very unjust to deprive 
them.” 

{In the case of Hadley v. Baxendale the iron shaft of a 
flour mill had broken. The broken shaft was consigned to 
carriers, to be delivered to the firm who were to make a new 
one. The carriers were told that the mill was stopped, and 
that the broken shaft must be delivered at once. Delivery 
was delayed for an unreasonable time, and the shaft was 
in consequence not returned till some days later than it 
should have been. The owner of the mill claimed as damages 
loss of profits incurred through the extension of the time 
during which the mill was not working. It was held that the 
damage was too remote ; the carriers did not know of the 
special circumstances that the profits of the mill must be 
stopped by their breach of contract. The plaintiff might have 
had a spare shaft ; or the working of the mill might have 
been stopped from some additional defect.] 

Buckley, J., then cited the six propositions advanced by 
the Court of Appeal in the Victoria Laundry case (supra). 
These were (in shortened form) as follows : 

(1) The governing purpose of damages is to put the 
injured party in the same position, so far as money can 
do it, as if his rights had been observed ; but this (in 
contract) is recognised as too harsh a rule. 

(2) In cases of breach of contract, the aggrieved party 
is only entitled to recover such part of the loss actually 
resulting as was at the time of the contract reasonably 
foreseeable as liable to result from the breach. 

(3) What was at that time reasonably foreseeable 
depends on the knowledge then possessed by the party 
who later commits the breach. 

(4) For this purpose, knowledge “ possessed” is of 
two kinds—one imputed, the other actual. Everyone, 
as a reasonable person, is taken to know “ the ordinary 
course of things,” and consequently the loss liable to 
result from the breach in that ordinary course. To this 
assumed knowledge may have to be added in a particular 
case knowledge which he actually possesses of special 
circumstances outside the “ ordinary course,”” in which 
a breach of contract would be liable to cause more loss. 
Then the additional loss is also recoverable. 

(5) It is not necessary that the contract-breaker 
should have actually asked himself what loss would 
result from a breach. It is enough if, as a reasonable 
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man, he would have-come to the conclusion had he 
thought about it. 


(6) It is not necessary to prove that, in the view of a 
reasonable man, the loss would necessarily follow the 
breach. It is enough if he could foresee it as likely to 
follow: 


Buckley, J., also cited passages from the speeches in 
Monarch, S.S. Co., Limited vy. Karlshamns Oljefabriker (A.B.) 
in the House of Lords ({1949] A.C. 196). They were : 

Lord Wright : The court will assume that the parties, 
as business men, have all reasonable acquaintance with 
the ordinary course of business .... As reasonable 
business men, each must be taken to understand the 
ordinary practices and exigencies of the other’s trade or 
business. That need not generally be the subject of 
special discussion or communication. 

Lord du Parcq: Circumstances are so_ infinitely 
various that, however carefully general rules are framed, 
they must be construed with some liberality, and not too 
rigidly applied. It was necessary to lay down principles 
lest juries should be persuaded to do injustice by 
imposing an undue, or perhaps an inadequate, liability 
on a defendant. The court, however, must be careful 
to see that the principles laid down are never so narrowly 
interpreted as to prevent a jury, or judge of fact, from 
doing justice between the parties. 

Buc’icy, J., continued : “I have had no evidence at all 
of any xctual knowledge by the defendants that the plaintiff 
either intended or was likely to carry out the conversion of 
the property himself. Had the pleadings contained such 
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allegations, and had those allegations been proved, it may be 
that the ordinary common law rule as to the measure of 
damages would operate differently from its operation in a 
case in which those facts are not alleged or proved, not- 
withstanding that the claim was only for general damages. 
I cannot believe that, when Lord Wright said what he did in 
the Monarch S.S. Co. Limited case, he meant that anyone 
entering into a contract must be treated as having constructive 
notice of the nature of the other party’s business, or of its 
probable bearing on the loss which that other party might 
suffer in consequence of a breach of contract... . Special 
circumstances are necessary to justify imputing to a vendor 
of land a knowledge that the purchaser intends to use it in 
any particular manner. In my judgment neither the fact that 
this house was ripe for conversion, nor indeed the fact that 
everybody recognised this, was sufficient ground for imputing 
to the vendors knowledge that the purchaser was a person 
whose business it was to carry out such conversions, or that 
he intended, or was even likely, to convert the house himself 
for profit... . For these reasons, in my judgment, the 
plaintiff is not entitled to damages measured by reference to 
the profit obtainable by converting the property. The 
damages should be assessed in accordance with the principle 
normally applicable to cases of breach of contract for the 
sale of land, where the breach does not arise from a defect 
in the vendor’s title, that is to say by reference to the 
difference between the purchase price and the market value 
at the date of the breach of contract.” 

The judge awarded the sum of £8,500 as damages, being 
the difference between the purchase price of £6,000 and the 
market value of £14,500 at the date of the breach. 


NEW LEGISLATION 

Occupiers Liability (Scotland) Act, 1960. (Royal Assent, 
2nd June, 1960): ‘** An Act to amend the law of Scotland 
as to the liability of occupiers and others for injury or damage 
occasioned to persons or property on any land or other 
premises by reason of the state of the premises or of anything 
done or omitted to be done thereon ; and for purposes 
connected with the matter aforesaid.” 

Game Laws (Amendment) Act, 1960. (Royal Assent, 
2nd June, 1960): “ An Act to make better provision for the 
prevention of poaching.” 


BILLS BEFORE PARLIAMENT 
Correct to 15th July, 1960 

Building Societies Bill (House of Lords Bill: Passed, 
House of Lords, 19th May, 1960 ; Second Reading, House 
of Commons, 20th June, 1960). 

Caravan Sites and Control of Development Bill (Passed, 
House of Commons, 2nd June, 1960; Second Reading, 
House of Lords, 23rd June, 1960). 

Charities Bill (House of Lords Bill : Passed, House of 
Lords, 12th April, 1960; Second Reading, House of 
Commons, 28th April, 1960). 

Clean Rivers (Estuaries and Tidal Waters) Bill (Private 
Members Bill: Passed, House of Commons, Ist April, 
1960 ; Passed, House of Lords, 5th July, 1960). 

Corporate Bodies’ Contracts Bill (Private Member's Bill : 
Passed, House of Commons, 13th May, 1960; Passed, 
House of Lords, Sth July, 1960). 
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Parliamentary Notices 


Finance Bill (Passed, House of Commons, 8th July, 1960) 

Highways (Public Authorities’ Liability) Bill (Private 
Member’s Bill: Awaiting Second Reading, House of 
Commons). 

Leasehold Tenure (Wales) Bill (Private Member's Bill : 
Dropped). 

Mock Auctions Bill (Private Member's Bill : Dropped). 

Offices Bill (Private Member’s Bill : Passed, House of 
Commons, Ist April, 1960; Passed, House of Lords, 
28th June, 1960). 

Protection of Tenants (Local Authorities) Bill (Private 
Member’s Bill : Dropped). 

Small Business Dwelling-Houses Bill (Private Member's 
Bill : Awaiting Second Reading, House of Commons). 


PARLIAMENTARY QUESTION 


Local Planning Inquiries 

There were 4,302 local inquiries into planning appeals 
held in 1959 in England and Wales. The number of 
Inspectors engaged mainly on this type of inquiry increased 
during the year from about 70 to about 90. 

There were 4,234 appeals at various stages before the 
Minister on 30th April, 1960. This figure includes many 
cases in which the inquiry had already been held and others 
not involving an inquiry. The average time taken from the 
lodging of an appeal to the issuing of a decision has recently 
been about 6 months. (Written answer, House of Commons. 
3ist May, 1960.) 
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This Memorandum is prepared by the Northern Ireland 
Branch of The Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors. 
This is the senior professional body whose qualifications are 
recognised by the Imperial and Northern Ireland Govern- 
ments and, in particular, by the Ministry of Finance, together 
with a number of local authorities, and whose members are 
engaged in the administration of the provisions of the various 
Rent Restriction Acts. 

It is not the province of a professional society to engage in 
political controversy or to advocate contentious legislation. 
The object of this Memorandum is to state the principal 
differences which now exist in rent restriction law between 
England and Northern Ireland, and to suggest certain 
alterations which would make the rent restriction code in 
Northern Ireland more intelligible to landlord and tenant 
alike, and easier for all concerned to operate. 

The Memorandum is not intended to be exhaustive, nor 
to give a complete picture of the differences which exist. 
Rent restriction law in England and Northern Ireland was, 
of course, similar in both countries when the Northern 
Ireland Parliament was set up, but the law has diverged 


Northern Ireland 
P.L.V. (N.A.V.) Not exceeding £50 on 3rd September, 1939, 


In Northern Ireland, all houses whose P.L.V. on 3rd Sep- 
tember, 1939, exceeded £26. 


In Northern Ireland under the provisions of section 58 (4) 
(a) of the 1956 Act, physical possession is necessary to effect 
de-control. This has a number of practical consequences : 


(a) If a tenant gives notice to quit, the landlord cannot 
allow the new tenant to sign the agreement until he (the 
landlord) actually has the key in his possession, otherwise 
de-control will not take place. 


(b) If a tenant dies and leaves behind him an unauthorised 
occupier to whom the landlord is nevertheless willing to let, 
that person must first of all clear the house of all furniture, 
hand over the key to the landlord, and then sign the agree- 
ment before going into possession. 


(c) If the tenant of a rent-restricted shop and house 
wishes to sell his goodwill to an approved successor, here 
again the entire contents of both shop and house must be 
taken out, usually to a furniture van previously arranged for. 
The key must then be handed over to the landlord, who then 
allows the new tenant to sign the agreement and the contents 
are then brought in again. 


We cannot see that this provision serves any useful purpose. 


Rent Restriction in Northern Ireland 


The following memorandum has been submitted to the Ministry of Health and Local Government of the Government of 
Northern Ireland by the Northern Ireland Branch of the Institution. The complicated forms of increase, referred to in the 
memorandum, are not reproduced here, but may be inspected in the Institution’s Library. 


HOUSES STILL UNDER CONTROL 
England (Outside London) 


HOUSES BECOMING DE-CONTROLLED ON VACANCY 


considerably since that date, and, with the passing of the 
English Act of 1957, the differences are now very considerable. 

The Branch are impressed by the demand made from time 
to time for a simple booklet setting out the provisions of the 
Rent Restriction Acts in Northern Ireland. They are of the 
opinion that no such booklet could be prepared by anyone, 
on account of the needless complications at present existing 
in Northern Ireland, and the necessity, under the existing 
legislation, to maintain records going back to 1914, which 
have little or no relevance to present-day conditions. 

Examples are given in this Memorandum of the complicated 
notices* which it is necessary to serve under the various 
Northern Ireland Acts, and they are compared with the much 
simpler Notices which can be served under the English Acts, 
which are not only simpler for the owners to prepare and 
serve but also for the tenants to understand. [*These forms 
are not reproduced here : see the headnote to the article.] 

It will be seen from the examples which are given that the 
permitted rents in England are substantially higher than in 
Ireland. [These examples are reproduced at the end of this 
memorandum. } 


N.A.V. (P.L.V.) Not exceedang £30 on 7th November, 
1956. 


In England, all houses are de-controlled on vacancy, with 
the exception of the case where a landlord gets possession 
because of a statutory offence by the tenant for overcrowding. 
In such an instance, the next tenancy is still controlled. This 
is, however, a very rare event and there is no corresponding 
legislation in Northern Ireland. 


The provisions referred to in Northern Ireland do not 
apply in England. 
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TRANSMISSION OF STATUTORY TENANCY 


In Northern Ireland, such a tenancy can pass twice. 


In England, such a tenancy can pass only once. 


EFFECT OF VALID NOTICE OF INCREASE 


In Northern Ireland a contractual tenancy must first of all 
be terminated by a notice to quit before a valid notice of 
increase becomes effective. 


The service of such notices to quit, as required by law, 
often causes needless alarm particularly to elderly people. 


In England, the service of a valid notice of increase operates 
also as a notice to quit under the 1923 Act in order to convert 
the tenancy into a statutory one. 


EXCHANGE OF TENANCIES 


In Northern Ireland, if a landlord permits an exchange of 
tenancy the incoming tenant assumes the status of a con- 
tractual tenant who is entitled to two successors. 


As a consequence, landlords are most unwilling to permit 


In England, an incoming tenant who is allowed into the 
premises with the consent of the landlord takes the same 
status as the outgoing tenant, so that if the outgoing tenant 
were the first successor to the statutory tenancy the incoming 
tenant would have the same status, unless the landlord (in 
agreeing to the exchange) agreed otherwise. 


.PROCEDURE REGARDING DISREPAIR CERTIFICATES 


In Northern Ireland, a tenant is under no obligation to 
notify the owner about the existence of any defect, and has 
the right to apply to the Public Health Department for a 
disrepair certificate in respect of each minor defect as it 
occurs. 


In England, a tenant must first of all notify his landlord of 
the existence of a defect and give him an opportunity of 
putting it right before the tenant applies for a disrepair 
certificate. 


NOTICE OF INCREASE OF RATES 


In Northern Ireland, in respect of premises let at a rent 
inclusive of rates the landlord must state not only the amount 
of the current: rates but must also state in respect of old 
control the amount of the rates in 1914, and in respect of 
new control the amount of the rates in 1939. 


In England, it is sufficient for the landlord to state :— 


(a) the amount of the current rates, and 


(b) the amount of the rates prior to the increase 
(usually the previous year). 


ROAD WORKS 


In Northern Ireland, the cost of making up a road or back 
passage is not an improvement within the meaning of the 
Rent Acts and sometimes the cost of doing this work exceeds 
the capital value of the property concerned, taking into 
account the restricted rents. 


In England, since 1957 the cost of making up a road or 
back passage is an improvement and the landlord can increase 
the rent by an amount of 8 per cent. per annum on the cost. 


NOTICE OF DECREASE OF RATES 


In Northern Ireland, a notice must be served on the tenant, 
giving the relevant figures. 


In England, a notice is not necessary but the rent must be 
correspondingly reduced. 


PERMITTED INCREASES OF RENT 


In Northern Ireland, the permitted increases are referred 
to in a number of statutes ranging from 1920 to 1956 and it is 
necessary to keep records going back to 1914. In some cases 
similar adjoining houses come under different control and the 
effect of a disrepair certificate on exactly similar houses can 
be to reduce the rents to totally different figures. 


In Northern Ireland, the increases under the 1956 Act cannot 
be secured unless the appropriate amount of expenditure has 
been made, even though the house is in good repair. 


In Northern Ireland, the maximum permitted rent is 
related to the P.L.V. (N.A.V.) on Ist April, 1940, 
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In England, once a notice of increase is served under the 
1957 Act there is no further need to keep any records of 
standard rents or standard rates either in respect of 1914 or 
1939, and if a valid disrepair certificate is served the rent is 
reduced by a fixed proportion of the permitted rent and there 
is no need to refer back to standard rents. 


If a landlord is responsible for all repairs (save decorations) 
the permitted rent is twice the gross value. If a valid 
disrepair certificate is served the rent is reduced to 1} times 
the gross value. 


In England, the permitted increases are not tied to landlord’s 
expenditure, but merely to a requirement that the house is 
in good repair. 


In England, the permitted rent is related to the statutory 
gross value on 7th November, 1956 (which represented the 
value of the premises in 1939). 
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It must be emphasised that the gross value, used as the 
basis of letting and rent restriction computations in Great 
Britain, is a substantially higher value than that of nett 
annual value used in Northern Ireland. 

Examples of the complicated notices* necessary under the 
Northern Ireland legislation are attached hereto, as compared 
to the much simpler notices required under the legislation in 
force in England. [*These forms are not reproduced : see 
the headnote to the article.] 

In Northern Ireland there is no gross value shown in the 
rating list ; for the purposes of comparison it was necessary to 
gross up the Northern Ireland P.L.V. (N.A.V.) 

The Branch consider that the following recommendations 
are non-controversial and should commend themselves to 
owners and tenants alike :— 

1. Provision should be made that in future the 
service of a valid notice of increase would operate also 
as a notice to quit terminating the contractual tenancy 
on the earliest date permitted under the contract. 

2. Provision for exchange of tenancies should be made 
on terms similar to the law in England 

3. A tenant should be obliged, in the first instance, to 
notify his landlord or managing agent of the existence 
of a defect, so that the landlord may have an oppor- 
tunity of dealing with the matter before being faced with 
a disrepair certificate and a reduction in rent. 

4. Where rates are increased, it should be sufficient 
to state the amount of the current rate without giving 
particulars of the rates in 1914 or 1939, and of the 
differences. 

5. A simpler notice of increase should be provided, 
based on the 1940 valuation only without any reference 
to the increases under the earlier Acts. 

6. Where a valid disrepair certificate is served, it 
should operate to suspend a fixed proportion of the 
permitted rent and should not operate to reduce the 
rent to the standard rent. 

7. Provision should be made that it should be no 
longer necessary for owners to keep records of standard 
rents and standard rates. 

8. The Rent Restriction Acts should be codified. 

9. The provisions of section 58 (4) (a) of the 1956 Act 
should be repealed. 

These recommendations are intended to deal with improve- 
ments in the Rent Acts which are thought to be non- 
controversial, but the Branch would like to have an oppor- 
tunity of discussing further matters, including the extent to 
which rents should be permitted to rise, also the question 
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of de-control on vacancy, and the extent to which the present 
legislation is failing in keeping the existing stock of houses in 
proper repair. 


EXAMPLES OF THE DIFFERENCES IN PERMITTED RENTS IN 
ENGLAND (INCLUDING WALES) AND NORTHERN IRELAND AND 
THE DIFFERING EFFECTS OF CERTIFICATES OF DisrePamR 


EXamMPLe | 
14 and 24 §...... p...rt Street 
P.L.V. 7/11/56 £16 10s. Od. 
Gross Value £23 10s. Od. (approx.) 
England and Wales ( permitted rent) 


Basic element (twice gross value) 

(Landlord liable for all repairs 

Add current rates £15 4 § 

Northern Ireland (permitted rent)... £4517 9 


The effect of a disrepair certificate in Northern Ireland 

would be to reduce the rents as follows :— 
Reduction from wer to 

No. 14 £3013 4 1 11 
No. 24 £30 13 pls rates £13 14 pin 
although both houses are exactly the same. 

The effect of a similar certificate in Englend would be to 
reduce the permitted rent in both cases from twice G.V. £47 
plus rates, to 14 times G.V. = £31 6s. 8d. plus rates. 


P.L.V. 7/11/56 £13. Gross Value £20 (approx.) 
England and Wales (permitted rent) 


Basic element (twice gross value) 

(Landlord liable for all repairs mone decoration) 

Add current rates 4 £12 0 1 
0 1 

Northern Ireland (permitted rent)... £37 14 O 


The effect of a disrepair certificate in Northern Ireland 
would be to reduce the rent from £25 4s. Od., plus rates to 
£10 7s. 8d. plus rates. 

The effect of a similar certificate in England would be to 
reduce the permitted rent from twice G.V. (£40 plus rates) 
to 14 times G.V. = £26 13s. 4d. plus rates. 


Law Cases 


This section is intended only as a clue to the Reported Cases 


Court OF APPEAL 
. (Hodson, Willmer and Devlin, L.JJ.) 
A. MARTIN FRENCH (a Firm) v. KINGSWOOD HILL, 
LTD. 
(23rd, 24th, 25th March and 5th April, 1960] 
Practice—Payment into court—Acceptance—Effect—Counter- 
claim and set-off—Acceptance by plaintiff of sum paid 
in by defendant as “ enough to satisfy plaintiff's claim” — 
Whether defendant free to pursue counterclaim—R.S.C., 
Ord. 22, r. 1. 
Defendants to a writ for the balance of an account filed 
a defence and counterclaim; the defence relied on the 


counterclaim for damages as an equitable set-off. Later the 
defendants paid a sum of money into court and in their 
notice of payment it stated, pursuant to R.S.C., Order 22, 
rule 1, that the sum paid in was “enough to satisfy the 
plaintiffs’ claim.” The plaintiffs took out of court the sum 
so paid into court. 


Held: the cause of action on the counterclaim had not 
thereby been extinguished or satisfied, and the defendants 
were at liberty to pursue their counterclaim against the 
plaintiffs. 

Appeal dismissed. ([1960] 2 All E.R. 251.) 
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MANCHESTER ASSIZES 
(Jones, J.) 


AKERIB v. BOOTH AND OTHERS, LTD. 


{11th and 18th December, 1959] 

Contract—-Exception clause—Tenancy agreement including 
agreement for certain services to be performed exclusively 
by landlord—Landlord not “ in any circumstances” to be 
responsible for damage caused by water—Tenant’s goods 
damaged by escape of water from cistern in water closet— 
Water closet in landlord’s possession—Whether landlord 
exempted from liability for negligence. 


By an agreement in writing dated Ist December, 1954, the 
defendants let to the plaintiff four offices on the third floor of 
premises which they owned, a ware-room on the second 
floor, and a ware-room on the third floor. They retained 
in their possession a water closet on the fourth floor. Under 
the terms of the agreement, the defendants agreed to pack the 
plaintiff’s goods, at rates agreed on between the parties, in 
a workmanlike and efficient manner, on and subject to the 
terms and conditions set out in the schedule to the agree- 
ment ; and the plaintiff undertook to employ the defendants 
exclusively in packing his goods, which were defined, for the 
purposes of the agreement, as all goods bought by or 
belonging to the plaintiff, or in which he might be interested, 
or which might come under his control in connection with 
his business as carried on on the premises. By paragraph | 
of the schedule to the agreement the defendants accepted no 
liability for any loss or damage to the plaintiff's goods in 
transit to their premises or after the goods had left their 
premises. Paragraph 2 of the schedule provided that the 
defendants * shall not in any circumstances be responsible 
for damage caused by . . . water . . . to any goods whether 
in the possession of the [defendants] or not... .” Between 
3rd and Sth April, 1958, water escaped from a cistern in the 
water closet, owing to the negligence of the defendants or 
their servants, and caused damage to the plaintiff’s goods in 
the part of the premises let to him. In an action by the 
plaintiff for damages for negligence, the defendants claimed 
that they were protected from liability by paragraph 2 of the 
schedule to the agreement. 

Held: the defendants were not liable to the plaintiff in 
damages, as the words in paragraph 2 of the schedule to the 
agreement were wide enough to protect them from liability. 

A. E. Farr, Lid. v. The Admiralty ({1953] 2 All E.R. 512), 
and dictum of Phillimore, L.J., in Joseph Travers and Sons, 
Lid. vy. Cooper ({1915] 1 K.B. at p. 101) applied. ([1960] 
1 All E.R. 481.) 


QUEEN'S BENCH DrvISION 
(Lord Parker, C.J., Cassels and Ashworth, JJ.) 


VICTORY (EX-SERVICES) ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
vy. PADDINGTON BOROUGH COUNCIL 


[19th and 20th January, 1960] 

Rates—Limitation of rates chargeable—Ex-services association 
—~-Main object to promote comradeship between and 
improve conditions and welfare of all ranks of H.M. 
Forces—Organisation for the advancement of social 
welfare—Ascertainment of main object of organisation 
having written constitution—Rating and Valuation 
(Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1955 (4 and § Eliz. 2, 

c. 9), s. 8 (1) (a). 
The main object of an Ex-Services Association, which was 
a company limited by guarantee with no share capital in- 
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corporated in 1947, was “‘ to promote comradeship between 
and improve the condition and welfare of all ranks, both 
past and present, of the Navy, Army and Air Forces of the 
United Kingdom, British Dominions, Colonies, India, and 
such allied nations as the council shall from time to time 
determine ...” With a view to the furtherance of this 
object, the association maintained a residential club, in 
premises which it had acquired from a fund of £300,000 
raised by voluntary subscriptions. Membership of the club 
entailed a payment of 10 shillings and a member of the club 
was also a member of the association. Membership was 
restricted, with a few exceptions, to ex-service men and 
women, and the total membership was about 23,000. . The 
association also provided on the club premises a welfare 
advice bureau and employment agency for ex-service men 
and women whether members of the club or not. On the 
question whether the club was occupied for “ the purposes 
of an organisation ... whose main objects are . 
otherwise concerned with the advancement of . . . social 
welfare,” so that the association would be entitled to limita- 
tion of rates under section 8 (1) (2) of the Rating and 
Valuation (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1955 :— 

Held: (i) the association was entitled to limitation of 
rates under section 8 of the Act of 1955, because the words 
of the main object of the association, “* to promote comrade- 
ship between and improve the condition and welfare of all 
ranks,” described an object which was for the advancement of 
social welfare, the purpose of such advancement not being 
confined to helping those who were in financial need ; more- 
over the necessary element of altruism was present and the 
class of persons intended to be benefited was sufficiently 
wide. 

(ii) in order to ascertain what were the main objects of an 
organisation which had a written constitution, the proper 
approach was to look at the written constitution and only to 
consider the organisation’s activities if the written objects 
were ambiguous. 

National Deposit Friendly Society Trustees v. Skegness 
U.D.C. ({1958] 2 All E.R. 601) explained. 

Appeal allowed. ({1960] 1 All E.R. 498.) 


QUEEN’S BENCH DIVISION 
(Glyn-Jones, J.) 


MARSHALL v. NOTTINGHAM CITY CORPORATION 


[{l8th, 19th November, 1959, and 29th January, 1960] 

Town and Country Planning — Development — Material 
change in use of land—Revival of commercial use but for 
sale of caravans instead of portable garden buildings, etc.— 
Use for sale only in place of former manufacture and sale— 
Hut on land used, both before and after revival of com- 
mercial use, as office in which sales conducted—Whether 
revival of commercial use and different nature of article 
sold a material change in the use of the land—Hut a 
“* shop ’—Use of hut and other land for sale of caravans 
not development—Town and Country Planning (Use 
Classes) Order, 1950 (S.I. 1950, No. 1131), art. 2 (2), 
art. 3 (1), schedule. 

From 1912 to 1957 L. was the owner of a plot of land which 
he used for his business of manufacturing and selling wooden 
portable garden buildings, garages and wooden garden 
ornaments. L. manufactured most of the goods that he 
sold, the goods being made in a workshop erected on the 
land ; he used as an office in which he conducted sales a 
wooden hut also erected on the land. After 1939 L.’s 
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business dwindled, and it continued to dwindle after the end 
of the war in 1945. Though the business was moribund in 
1957, it was not dead and the land was still being used to 
a small extent for the purpose of L.’s business. Until 1957 
the land had a bosky appearance, as a number of trees and 
bushes grew on the land and screened the articles on it to 
some extent from the adjoining road. In 1957 the plaintiff 
bought the land from L. so that a company of which she was 
managing director could use it in their business of selling 
caravans and wooden portable buildings. For the purpose 
of this business the company cut down the trees and bushes, 
cleared and levelled the site and covered it with tarmacadam 
to make hard standing ground for the caravans. They 
retained for use as an office in which they conducted sales the 
hut formerly used by L. as an office, but they demolished the 
workshop and all other buildings on the land except a summer- 
house built by L. The company did not manufacture any 
goods on the land but used it only for the display and sale of 
caravans and, to a minor extent, other portable buildings. 
L. had never manufactured or sold caravans on the land. The 
defendants, the local planning authority, served on the 
company an enforcement notice alleging that by using the 
land (a) for the display and sale of caravans and wooden 
buildings and (6) for a building used as a “ sales-shop,”’ the 
company had made a material change in the use of the land 
amounting to development under section 12 (2) of the Town 
and Country Planning Act, 1947, for which they had not got 
planning permission, and the defendants required the 
company to discontinue so using the land. 

Held : there had not been a material change in the user of 
the land for the purpose of the Town and Country Planning 
Act, 1947, since : 

(i) neither the fact that the company were distributors, not 
manufacturers, of goods that they sold on the land nor the 
fact that the main purpose of the company was to sell 
caravans, which L. had not sold, rather than garden buildings, 
etc., which he had sold, constituted a material change in 
user ; and this was not a case in which there had been such 
a vast increase in the intensity of use of land as might 
constitute a material change of use within the dictum of 
Lord Evershed, M.R., in Guildford Rural District Council 
v. Penny ({1959] 2 All E.R. at p. 113). 

(ii) the hut, as and when used by L., was a “shop” 
within the definition in the Town and Country Planning (Use 
Classes) Order, 1950 (viz., a building used for carrying on 
a retail trade or business, in which business the primary 
purpose was selling goods), and, since it was also used as 
such a “ shop ” by the company, their use of both it and the 
land for a different purpose from L. (viz., for the sale of 
caravans rather than portable buildings) was deemed, by 
article 3 (1) of and the schedule to the Order of 1950 not to 
involve development of the land. ({1960] 1 All E.R. 659.) 


Court oF APPEAL 
(Sellers and Pearce, L.JJ., and Havers, J.) 


BAKER vy. MERCKEL (ANSON Tuirp Party, WHITE 
FourtTH Party) 


(2nd, 3rd and 22nd February, 1960] 


Landlord and Tenant—Surrender of tenancy—Surrender by 
operation of law—Grant of option to extend term— 
Operation as surrender and grant of new lease—Effective 
from grant rather than exercise of option—Liability of 
lessee assigning after grant but before exercise of option— 
Rent and dilapidations after end of original term. 

By a lease under seal in 1947, the lessor demised premises 
to the lessee (“ the tenant,” which expression included his 
successors in title), for a term of seven years from Ist Novem- 
ber, 1946, at a yearly rent of £150, the lessee undertaking to 
keep the premises in good and tenantable repair. A supple- 
mental deed made between the lessor and the lessee in 
March, 1949, and endorsed on the lease provided that: “if 
the tenant shall give notice ... to the landlord before 
Ist November, 1952, of such his desire the within written 
lease thereupon shall be read, construed and take effect as 
though the term thereby granted was for a period of 11 years 
from ist November, 1946....” In 1951 the lessee 
assigned the lease and option to the first assignee, who in turn 
assigned it in the same year. In 1952 the second assignee 
exercised the option to extend the term of the lease and, 
subsequently in that year, assigned it to the last assignee, who 
in 1957 gave up possession owing rent and being in default 
on the repairing covenant. In an action for rent and for 
damages for breach of covenant brought by the lessor 
against the original lessee (whd brought in the first assignee 
as third party) :-— 

Held: the lessor was entitled to recover the rent and 
damages against the original lessee for the following 
reasons :— 

(i) the grant of the option in 1949 was a consensual act 
which, at that date, varied the original lease and resulted, 
particularly having regard to the substantial nature of the 
variation, in a notional surrender of the lease and re-grant 
of a new lease by operation of law at that date, so that the 
lease then became one for a maximum of 11 years if the 
option were duly exercised. 

Dictum of Maugham, J., in Re Savile Settled Estates 
({1931] All E.R. Rep. at p. 557) applied. 

(ii) the exercise of the option took effect as a unilateral 
act, for which the consent of the lessor was not required 
(dictum of Lord Greene, M.R., in Hankey v. Clavering 
[1942] 2 All E.R. at p. 313, applied); and accordingly it 
resulted in privity of contract continuing between the lessor 
and the lessee throughout the extended term of the lease. 

Appeal dismissed. ([{1960] 1 All E.R. 668.) 


In The Chartered Surveyor for February, 1959, page 474, 
the Librarian gave details of recommended books on the 
subjects of arbitrations and compulsory purchase and 
compensation. Since then, new editions have been published 
of several of the books listed. The following revised list 
gives up-to-date details of editions and omits books on 
compulsory purchase and compensation for which revision 
plans following the Town and Country Planning Act, 1959, 
have not been announced. 


Library Notices 


ARBITRATIONS 


Law of arbitrations and awards 


By F. Russell : Sixteenth edition by T. A. Blanco White 
and Anthony Walton. Stevens and Sons Limited, 1957. 
Price 70s. 


This is still the standard legal work. 
The Law and practice of arbitrations and awards 
By J. P. H. Soper: ninth edition by D. M. Lawrance 
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and J. Melville Williams. The Estates Gazette Limited. 
1960. Price 42s. 

The text has been reset and the result is a much more 
attractive publication than its predecessor. Part III on 
references by order of Court has been very clearly rewritten. 
Agricultural arbitrations 

By R. Charles Walmsley: second edition. The 
Estates Gazette, Limited. 1960. Price 30s. 

The chapter on rental arbitrations has been rewritten and 

that on costs enlarged. 
COMPULSORY PURCHASE AND COMPENSATION 
Compulsory acquisition of land 
By C. A. Cripps. 
A new edition is planned in 1961. 
Encyclopedia of planning law and practice 
Published under the general editorship of Desmond 
Heap by Sweet and Maxwell Limited. 1960. Price 
105s, 
Encyclopedia of compulsory purchase and compensation 
(2 volumes) 
Published under the general editorship of R. D. Stewart- 
Brown by Sweet and Maxwell Limited. 1960. Price 
210s. 

There are now two separately-published encyclopedias 
but their plan and loose-leaf format are exactly the same as 
the old work under the comprehensive title of “ The 
Encyclopedia of the law of planning, compulsory purchase 
and compensation.” In each work the general statement is 
followed by the text of all relevant statutes, statutory instru- 
ments, rules and orders, ministerial circulars, and planning 
decisions (in the planning work). There is no unnecessary 
duplication of legislation in both encyclopedias. Members 
requiring the fullest information will find it convenient to 
possess both works. There is no doubt that these are the 
most up-to-date comprehensive guides to the law of their 
respective subjects. 

However members requiring briefer practical guides will 
still wish to consult :— 

Compulsory purchase and compensation 
By D. M. Lawrance and M. Chavasse : second edition. 
The Estates Gazette. 1958. Price 42s. 

A supplement (price 8s. 6d.) covering the 1959 Act has just 

been published. 

Guide to compulsory purchase and compensation 
By R. D. Stewart-Brown : fourth edition to be published 
in July or August, 1960. 


REVIEWS 
Surveying 
By A. H. P. Gillett, M.A., A.R.L.C.s. Published and 
presented by The Sunday Times, 200, Gray’s Inn Road, 
W.C.1. 1960. Price 3s. 6d. 

Written for The Sunday Times “ Career Books”’ series, 
this publication is the first to satisfy a long-felt need for a 
comprehensive book in layman’s language, explaining the 
nature and scope of the work undertaken by the surveying 
profession. Wisely, and indeed correctly, the book takes 
its definition of the profession from the Royal Charter and 
Bye-Laws of The Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors, 
and the description of the diversity of work carried out by 
those engaged in the profession is based on the eight sections 
of the Institution. 

The author's first declared purpose is to help those who 
would like to know what a surveyor is and does. Whilst it 
is encouraging to feel that the public want to know, and 
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certainly no opportunity should be missed to tell them, this 
publication will mainly appeal to students and schoolboys 
or their parents. 

Written in a light style, the book tells the story of a sixth- 
form schoolboy with an enquiring mind whose Careers 
Master, with unusual enlightenment, arranges for him a series 
of visits to the offices of surveyors in each branch of the 
profession. Each chapter concludes with a summary of 
prospects, pay scales and the necessary qualifications for 
each type of surveyor, and final chapters cover the methods 
of entry to the profession, places and expenses of training and 
a brief description of the leading professional organisations— 
quoting current fees for membership and examinations. 
A useful appendix lists many of the full-time courses available 
to trainees. 

The author is to be congratulated for collecting into 
one volume such a wide coverage of our complex profession, 
although it is a pity that the very modest price does not 
permit more and better photographic illustrations to the 
text. This book, which is deliberately non-technical, makes 
easy reading and should be given a place in the library of 
every Careers Master. It is also recommended as the ideal 
answer for the surveyor who is asked, as he so often is, 
“Would you recommend my son to come into your 
profession?" 

P. S. E. 


The Major Land Uses of Great Britain 


By Robin H. Best, B.sc.(Durham), m.sc. Published and 
presented by the Department of Agricultural Economics, 
Wye College, near Ashford, Kent. 1959. Price 10s. 6d. 

The purpose of the work carried out by the Department 
of Agricultural Economics at Wye College, the results of 
which are reported in this 120-page book, was to “ examine 
all available records of land use, to isolate and examine their 
strengths and deficiencies and to attempt to build up a new 
statement for the pattern of land uses in Great Britain at 
a fairly recent date.” Since statistics relating to urban areas 
were found to be few and unreliable, it was decided to examine 
all the major land uses and not just the main rural ones. 
The report is a factual one and, as Dr. Wibberley explains 
in the foreword, does not attempt to assess the agricultural, 
economic or social implications of the facts and figures. 

The main conclusions are set out in a very concise summary, 
and the argument to support these conclusions is developed 
clearly and thoroughly in the main text, which is illustrated 
by 8 figures and 30 tables. The general reader is likely to be 
interested in the conclusions without wishing to go too 
deeply into the supporting argument, but for those who are 
closely concerned with the statistics of land use the book will 
repay careful study. 

Facts provided by the Ordnance Survey, Agricuiturat 
Statistics, Forestry Commission, development plans, Land 
Utilisation Survey of Great Britain, and Wye College study, 
are all examined and the reasons for discrepancies assessed. 
The conclusion is reached that the net loss of farm-land in 
England and Wales to all other uses between 1900 and 1950 
was about 7 per cent., with the annual rate of loss reaching 
a maximum of over 60,000 acres a year in the 1900’s compared 
with little over 37,000 acres a year since 1950. The addi- 
tional area of land required for urban development and 
special uses in England and Wales between 1951 and 1971 is 
estimated at between 500,000 and 700,000 acres, the greater 
part of which will comprise better-than-average farm-land. 
By the year 2000, between 15 and 20 per cent. of the total 
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agricultural area in 1900 is likely to have passed to another 
major use. 

Suggestions for improving the accuracy ana completeness 
of land use records include a wider use of sampling methods 
in obtaining the necessary data, and it is thus interesting to 
note the Forestry Commission's proposals for changing over 
to sampling procedures in census work, which are referred to 
in an article on page 9 of The Chartered Surveyor for July, 
1960. 

This work marks another important step forward in the 
recording of information about the land economy of this 
country, without which adequate planning in both public 
and private sectors is so much more difficult. 

P. J. M. A. 


Rural Estate Management 
Edited by R. C. Walmsley, F.R.1.C.S., F.L.A.S. 4th edition. 
Published and presented by The Estates Gazette, Ltd., 
28, Denmark Street, London, W.C.2. 1960. Price 65s. 

Those surveyors and land agents who have for years turned 
for guidance to Mr. Charles Walmsley’s “ Rural Estate 
Management ”’ will be interested to note that a fourth edition 
has lately been published by “ The Estates Gazette.” 

This book (which can almost be called a library) is a 
compendium of articles on practically every facet of land use 
by acknowledged experts and specialists in their subjects, 
including Mr. Walmsley himself, who not only edits the 
whole but contributes many valuable sections. 

The third edition was published in April, 1955, but had 
been kept up to date for a few years by inserts. The issue 
of this fourth edition (March, 1960), however, takes a full 
review of the considerable alteration in both the statutory 
and practical position of rural estate management right 
up-to-date, including the important Agriculture Act, 1948, 
with its transfers of many functions from the County Agri- 
cultural executive committees to the Agricultural Land 
Tribunals or arbitrators, and, perhaps even more important, 
a discussion on the new definition of farm rentals in this Act. 

The Agriculture Act, 1957, dealing with the improvement 
grants, is reviewed, as are the important changes in the code 
of valuation of land under compulsory purchase as enacted 
under the Town and Country Planning Act, 1959. 

Other interesting features are the explanation of the new 
system of Ordnance maps based on the national grid, the 
impact of modern mechanisation, chemical or other scientific 
controls of crops and stock on estate management, the 
layout and siting of buildings with especial reference to 
time-and-motion study and very many other subjects in this 
constantly evolving field of knowledge. 

The above are but a few of the new matters dealt with in 
this important edition. It is written in clear language, 
suitable for the student or the busy practitioner who wishes 
to look up the background of a subject for some technical 
point ; it should most certainly lie on the desk of those who 
are engaged in the management, valuation or disposal of 
agricultural estates. 

&T. 

The Valuation and Development of Petrol Filling Stations 
By J. R. E. Sedgwick (Professional Associate), A.A.1. 
Published and presented by The Estates Gazette Limited, 
28, Denmark Street, London, W.C.2. 1960. Price 25s. 

Mr. Sedgwick is to be congratulated. This book meets 
a long-felt need for a comprehensive treatise on the subject of 
petrol filling stations and will be welcomed as a compact 
volume containing a wealth of highly relevant information. 
The size of the volume has necessarily restricted the detail in 
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which some aspects of the problems are considered but both 
practitioner and student should find much to interest and 
illumine them. It would have been helpful to hear more 
about the justification for valuing petrol filling stations by 
the “ plus method "’ as compared with the brewers’ “ direct 
method "’ (page 25), for the variation between profits of 
brewery companies is surely as wide as petrol companies and 
the “complexity and range of the trading process "’ no less 
varied. In chapter 4, the author skilfully draws a connection 
between petrol sales, assessment of “tied” rent, special 
value element and selection of rate per cent. as factors in 
determining capital value. Because of the inconstant 
nature of each of the four, a word of caution must be sounded 
against the rigid application of mathematical formulae and 
perhaps one might go further and question whether the 
valuation problems can, in fact, be resolved by th: methods 
advocated—but this is too large an issue to tackle in a brief 
review. He appears to have overlooked (on page 97) that 
section 48 (3) of the Landlord and Tenant Act, 1954, now 
precludes a lessor from resisting a claim for compensation for 
improvements by offering a renewal of the lease. The 
section on control of advertisements must be read in the light 
of the amending Regulations recently issued. 

This book is 2 first-class guide to matters affecting a type of 
property for which there is a very keen and fluid market. 

W. G.N. 
The Sand and Gravel Handbook 
Published and presented by the Sand and Gravel 
Association of Great Britain, 48, Park Street, London, 
W.1. 1960. Price 20s. } 

This handbook contains much practical information 
regarding the industry which will be valuable to surveyors 
advising on sand and gravel bearing land. 

This publication includes a map which shows the location 
of the main undertakings owned by the members of the 
Association and therefore constitutes a ready guide to the 
areas throughout the country where reserves are expected 
to be found. 

J. N.R. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 
The class number by which the book can be found in the 
Library follows each entry. 
ARBITRATIONS 

Walmsley, R. C. Agricultural arbitrations. 2nd edition. 

Estates Gazette. 1959. 347°92, 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 

Building Research Station. Principles of modern 
building. Vol. 1. H.M.S.O. 1959. 690. 

Corns, J. A. Staircase manual. Cleaver-Hume. 1959. 
694.6. 

Mitchell’s Advanced building construction. 17th edition. 
Volume 1. Revised by Denzil Nield. Batsford. 1959. 
694. 

Mitchell’s Elementary building construction. 23rd edition 
revised by Raymond Moxley. Batsford. 1959. 694. 

Pierce, S. R. and others. Planning: the architect's 
handbook, 8th edition. Iliffe. 1959. 715/718. 

Specification 1960. Architectural Press. 1959. 691.1 Fol. 

BuILDING Costs 

Griffiths, G. H. The provincial and country builder's 
price book. Griffiths. 1959. 691.4. 

Spon’s Architects’ and builders’ price book 1959/60. 
Spon. 1959. 691.4. 
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CONCRETE. . 
Faber, O. Reinforced concrete simply explained. 
5th edition. Oxford University Press. 1959. 624.2245. 
DRAINAGE AND SANITATION 
Goodin, F. G., and Downing, J. Domestic sanitation. 
Estates Gazette. 1959. 698. 
ECONOMICS 
Galbraith, J. K. The affluent society. Hamish Hamilton. 
1959, 339. 
EVIDENCE 
Ryan, G. Evidence in a nutshell. Sweet and Maxwell. 
1959. 347.94. 
FORESTRY 
Hiley, W. E. Conifers: South African methods of 
cultivation. Faber. 1959. 637.2(64). ; 
INDUSTRY 
Allen, G. C. British industries and their organisation. 
4th edition. Longmans. 1959. 338.2. 
LAND REGISTRATION 
Ruoff, T. B. F. Concise land registration practice. 
Sweet and Maxwell. 1959. 333.7. 
LAND SURVEYING 
Clendinning, J. Principles and use of surveying instru- 
ments. 2nd edition. Blackie. 1959. 522.3. 
Clendinning, J. Principles of surveying. 2nd edition. 
Blackie. 1959. 522. 
Monkhouse, F. J., and Wilkinson, H. R. Maps and 
diagrams. Methuen. 1958. 525.2. 
LAND TENURE 
Lennard, R. Rural England 1086-1135. Clarendon 
Press. 1959. H333.3. 
PHOTOGRAMMETRY 
Merritt, E. L. Analytical photogrammetry. Pitman. 
323,32. 
ROAD CHARGES 
Garner, J. F. Road charges. 2nd edition. Solicitors’ 
Law Stationery Society. 1959. 1625.7. 
Som. MECHANICS 
Capper, P. L., and Cassie, W. F. The mechanics of 
engineering soils. 3rd edition. Spon. 1959. 624.41. 
TOWN PLANNING 
Abercrombie, Sir Patrick. Town and country planning. 
3rd edition. Oxford University Press. 1959. 720. 
Brennan, T. Reshaping a city. Grant. 1959. 721.1 
(41.4GLA). 
Freeman, T. W. Conurbations of Great Britain. 
Manchester University Press. 1959. 721.431. 
Gibberd, F. Town design. 3rd edition. Architectural 
Press. 1959. 721.4. 
Heap, D. Encyclopedia of planning law and practice. 
Sweet and Maxwell. 1959. R720.1. 
Keeble, L. Principles and practice of town and country 
planning. 2nd edition. Estates Gazette. 1959. 720. 
Rosenau, H. The ideal city. Routledge. 1959. 
H721.433. 
VERSE 
Osborne, Sir F.J. Canmanplan? Harrap. 1959. 821. 
Water SupPPLy 
Dumblieton, J. E. Wells and boreholes for water supply. 
2nd edition. Technical Press. 1953. 628.11. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
Federation of Master Builders, London Region. Year 
Book, 1960 
Published and presented by the Federation, 33, John 
Street. Holborn, W.C.1. 
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Financial administration in local government 
By A. H. Marshall. Published and presented by George 
Allen and Unwin, 40, Museum Street, W.C.1. 1960. 
32s. 


Quantities and estimating for building technicians 
By John F. L. D'Este, F.1.A.s., M.R.S.H. Volume IV. 
Plumber. Published and presented by E. and F. N. 
Spon, Ltd., 22, Henrietta Street, London, W.C.2. 1960. 
Price 15s. 


Published and presented by the Australasian Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgy, 399, Little Collins Street, 
Melbourne, Australia. 1960. 50s. 


Highway Law including the Highways Act 1959 
Annotated by C. A. Cross, M.A., LL.B., and J. F, Garner, 
LL.M. Published and presented by Sweet and Maxwell 
Limited, 11, New Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4. 1960. 


This is an addition to the publishers’ ‘“‘ Local Government 
Library ” series, but is in normal binding instead of spiral 
binding as employed for the other volumes. The price is 
84s. or 70s. to subscribers to the other volumes in the series. 


Real Property in a Nutshell 
By Noel D. Ing, m.a., Barrister-at-Law. Published and 
presented by Sweet and Maxwell Limited, 11, New 
Fetter Lane. 1960. 10s. 6d. (Nutshell Series.) 

This new edition, like its predecessors, is based on 
Megarry’s “‘ Manual of Real Property.” Recent changes 
in the law arising from the Town and Country Planning Act, 
1959, and the Rights of Light Act, 1959, are described. 


The Law of sewers and drains 
By J. F. Garner. Second edition. Published and 
presented by Shaw and Sons Limited, 7/9, Fetter Lane, 
E.C.4. 1960. 30s. 

Hutchins’ priced schedules 
Compiled by Thos. V. Hutchins and Company Limited. 
16th edition. 1960. Published and presented by G.H. 
Lake, 283, Archway Road, N.6. 70s. 


The Iron ore industry of Great Britain 
Published and presented by the National Council of 
Associated Iron Ore Producers, 48, Meadow Road, 
Kettering. 1960. 10s. 6d. 


London Master Builders’ Association Handbook, 1960 
Published and presented by the L.M.B.A., 47, Bedford 
Square, W.C.1. 

A Treatise on the Law and Practice of Arbitrations and 

Awards 
By John P.H. Soper. Ninth edition by D. M. Lawrance, 
B.SC.(EST. MAN.) (Fellow), F.A.1., Barrister-at-Law, and 
J. Melville Williams, p.a. (Cantab.), Barrister-at-Law. 
Published and presented by the Estates Gazette Limited, 
28, Denmark Street, London. 1960. Price 42s. 


The publishers are to be congratulated on their production 
of the new edition of this well-established textbook. The 
type has been re-set and a better-quality paper employed, 
with the result that this edition is very much easier to read 
than was its predecessor. 

The text retains its previous arrangement but it has been 
brought up to date and Chapter X “ Reforms by Order of 
the Court ” has been completely rewritten and now includes 
not only references by the High Court, but also references 
by Order of the County Court under the County Courts Act, 
1959. 
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Daniel’s Law of Distress for Rent 
Seventh edition by Raymond Walton, M.a., B.C.L. 
Published and presented by the Estates Gazette Limited, 
28, Denmark Street, London, W.C.2. 1960. Price 25s. 
Preston and Newsom’s Restrictive Covenants affecting 
Freehold Land 
Third edition, by G. H. Newsom, Q.c. Published and 
presented by Messrs. Sweet and Maxwell Limited, 
11, New Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4. 1960. Price 63s. 
Since the second edition of this book was published in 
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1955, the decisions of the Lands Tribunal under section 34 (1) 
of the Law of Property Act, 1925, have been made more 
readily accessible in the special volume (Vol. 7) of Planning 
and Compensation Reports and by the regularity with which 
later decisions are reported in the Planning and Compensation 
Reports. 

The author has taken the opportunity to expand the 
chapter which deals with the jurisdiction of the Lands Tribunal 
to discharge or modify restrictions, so as to explain fully the 
way in which the Tribunal exercises its powers. 


Correspondence from Members 


The following letters received from members are the a to be published in this new feature. Letters for publication in 
subsequent issues will be welcomed by the Editor. 


he views expressed in these letters are not necessarily those of the 


Institution itself. 


THINGS AS THEY OUGHT TO BE 
Madam, 

In the June issue of the Law Society’s Gazette, the 
Editor refers to a television documentary broadcast by 
the B.B.C. on Sth May under the title “ The Property in 
Question.” The story featured a widow on whom a com- 
pulsory purchase order had been served and whose case, 
before and at the public enquiry, was handled by a surveyor 
at the suggestion of the widow’s lawyer. 

Certain opinion in the legal profession has criticised this 
broadcast for the role in which it casts the surveyor as the 
prim: consultant and advisor in the case. The burden of 
the editorial comment acknowledges the veracity of the 
B.B.C.’s narrative, giving a true picture of things as they are, 
but laments the fact that things are not what they ought to be : 
the widow ought to have been represented by a solicitor 
and not by a surveyor, whose proper place is in the wings, 
off-stage, waiting his call as a technical expert if needed. 

The lawyers’ concern is understandable, but is it justified? 

Problems of landownership, of which compulsory acquisi- 
tion is a variety, have multiplied and are multiplying with 
the intensification of modern technical developments in 
industry and commerce. It is fallacious to regard these 
problems as simply legal problems. Economics, law and 
certain technologies are involved in a manner which it is the 
surveyor’s duty and privilege to comprehend. 

The heart of a land problem calls for one whose training 
and knowledge enables him to see and understand the 
implications of this co-ordination of law, economics and 
technology. Hence the surveyor, not the lawyer nor the 
engineer, is required. Admittedly legal principles, ideas and 
knowledge are essential but that no more entitles the lawyer 
to deal with the whole problem exclusively than it entitles 
the surveyor to call himself a lawyer. 

Measuring a landowner’s compensation claim, for example 
where land is compulsorily acquired, is a process demanding 
of the surveyor a knowledge of the legal definition of the 
measure that the law allows, but also requires him to be 
acquainted with forces economic and social, and technical 
processes which give substance to the thing measured. Legal 
knowledge at that stage cannot be abstracted and set apart 
from the other contributory factors to a total understanding 
of the problem. 

There is a point where the general problemchangescharacter 
and the issues become ones which only the expert competence 
of the lawyer, the engineer, the forester or agriculturist can 
and must deal with. The surveyor or land agent, far from 
being in the wings, belongs to the centre of the stage. 
Essentially, he is the co-ordinator bringing together, as and 
when necessary, the contributions of other professional 


experts to make a concerted assault on a particular problem. 

Modern society is changing rapidly. The intensification 
of land problems and the emergence, articulation and con- 
solidation of the surveyor’s profession to deal with them are 
salient features of the change. 

The B.B.C.’s documentary unintentionally reflected these 
features. The solicitor in the story who advised his client 
to leave the matter in the hands of the surveyor was dis- 
charging his professional responsibility with a due regard for 
what modern society requires and a sense of the currents in 
the tide of affairs of which the lawyers with their criticisms 
are apparently oblivious. 

Yours faithfully, 
D. R. DENMAN. 
Department of Estate Managénient, Cambridge University. 


THE STATE OF THE PROFESSION 
Madam, 

The unintended insult is often the sharpest 2nd we 
need imply to Lord Hailsham no secret desire to wound 
or to conceal his dart beneath a cloak of words before 
accepting the bitter keenness of his thrust as reported in 
The Chartered Surveyor for July, 1960. It may be accepted 
that the words used in an Act of Parliament are likely to be 
at least as vague and difficult to interpret as the clarifying 
amendments rejected in the course of its passage, and we 
shall no doubt in due course have much argument as to what 
is the meaning of the words “competent and prudent,” 
applied to persons, in the Building Societies Act, just as we 
have very recently had much argument in the Courts as to 
the meaning of “ reckless ” when applied to statements made 
by directors. No doubt, however, we all have a fairly clear 
idea of what is meant by “ prudent” and no doubt also the 
Courts will be no more reluctant to accept the common 
view than they usually are, but what is a “ competent” 
person and how is his competence to be assessed? Who 
judges whether he is competent and what tests do they apply? 

Lord Hailsham has rejected the suggestion that the 
Registrar should decide, for he savs it we “d be an invidious 
task to lay on him to prescribe L. -* of uch persons, yet 
there should be no difficulty at as. ompetent person 
should be a person judged to be compe.cnt by the statutorily 
recognised governing body of the profession, and if there is 
no such statutorily recognised governing body for a profes- 
sion, the question may well be asked whether, indeed, there 
is such a profession or whether the state of it is not so rotten 
as to demand drastic excision. If chartered surveyors do not 
ask themselves this question, it seems to me that the general 
public will certainly ask what this profession of the surveyor 
may be—when it is composed, as Lord Hailsham describes 
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it, of a number of bodies which could yield persons capable 
of delivering a proper report on value, a number of bodies 
about whom there may be a dispute and a number of other 
people who do not belong to any registered body? As to 
the care he thought necessary for this last group, and proceed- 
ing by analogy, it would surely be unthinkable that statute 
law should say that any competent and prudent person might 
prepare a prescription to be honoured by a chemist because 
we had to be careful of “ persons who were not on the 
register of any registered body.” 

The Institution is taking a powerful part in the matter of 
registration of estate agents, a matter which does not concern 
a large number of surveyors who do not practise estate agency : 
perhaps we would spend our time better in organising the 
statutory registration of surveyors including, if necessary, 
a statutory definition of the term “ surveyor ”’ so that it can 
have a real meaning to the legislature as well as to the public 
unless, of course, the state of the profession really is, in 
Lord Hailsham’s words, “‘as I have just described it.” 

Yours faithfully, 
BRYAN ANSTEY. 
St. Margaret’s House, 
9, Ironmonger Lane, Cheapside, E.C.2. 


REGISTRATION AND REMUNERATION OF 
JUNIORS 
Madam, 

May I as one of the 358 members who voted against 
registration express my feelings on this subject and also 
endeavour to invite correspondence on the remuneration of 
juniors, which matters are, 1 think, not unrelated. 

First, I am disappointed when discussing registration 
with members to hear most of them say that they support it 
not in order to protect the public but in order to increase 
the prospect in the profession for the member’s son or 
grandson. It is quite natural for a person to want to see his 
son or grandson have a better time, but is this going to be 
achieved at the expense of the public? 

Secondly, would supporters of registration please give me 
proof that the public will be better off and will be protected 
by registration ? 

Thirdly, why can’t we as chartered surveyors and estate 
agents have an indemnity fund, also a compulsory clients’ 
account to cover deposits, rents, furniture and cattle marts, 
etc. As an urban practitioner, I am horrified to understand 
that it is common practice among agricultural members to 
have a mart account that might be “in the red” to the 
extent of tens of thousands of pounds. 

Fourthly, why do chartered surveyors constantly advertise 
as follows :—‘* Wanted, live negotiator, previous experience 
desirable, car driver essential.”” Please employ qualified 
men as negotiators—enhance and increase the status of 
qualified negotiators and thus improve the pay and prospects 
of juniors in the profession. 

Yours faithfully, 
G. WyYNDHAM Bowen, 
Cornhill Villa, Mansel Street, Swansea. 


PLANNING APPEALS 
Madam, 

I have sometimes wondered what would happen if a Judge, 
having heard the jury return a verdict of “ not guilty” on 
a capital charge, proceeded to pass judgment in these terms : 
“Mr. X., you have heard the verdict of the jury ; however, 
I do not agree with them, and never intended to do so from 
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the outset of this case ; it would seem to me that your actions 
were contrary to the overall moral intentions of the State 
and .. .”°—an amazed courtroom sees the little black cap 
appear. 

Crazy? Perhaps. But is it not a fact that the Minister of 
Housing and Local Government is doing this very thing, 
metaphorically, in passing judgment on certain planning 
appeals? In the past, I have read of cases where the Minister 
has not accepted his Inspectors’ recommendations ; occasion- 
ally this has pleased me when I have found that the effect of 
such decisions may have suited my purpose in the preparation 
of a particular planning appeal. But when this sort of thing 
hits one personally between the eyes, the sting promotes 
a rebellious mood. 

I have just received a decision of the Minister which makes 
it quite clear that he (the Minister) never intended to allow 
the appeal in question ; and his reasons for not accepting 
the Inspector’s recommendations are, in my view, paltry. 
This was a case in which the “ jury ” had been fully satisfied 
that the appellant was “not guilty’ of a proposed act of 
violence to the county development plan or of good planning 
principles, yet the “ Judge” pronounced that the proposed 
development be “‘ hanged.” 

A few questions spring to one’s mind— 

(i) Why should landowners be put to the considerable 
expense of appeals if the Minister acts as judge in his 
own cause? 

(ii) Why should the taxpayer be called upon to pay 
the salaries (meagre though they are) of Inspectors, when 
the Minister has no confidence in his own Inspectors’ 
recommendations ? 

(iii) Can something be done to rectify this unsatis- 
factory state of affairs? 

(iv) Is the R.I.C.S. doing anything about it? 

Yours faithfully, 
CLIFFORD DANN. 
Fitzroy House, 10, High Street, Lewes, Sussex. 


REBUILDING OF HEADQUARTERS 


Madam, 

In The Chartered Surveyor for April, 1959, there appeared 
a brief note to the effect that the Council of the Institution 
had decided to proceed with the rebuilding of No. 11, Great 
George Street. I should be interested to know when it is 
anticipated that this will be carried out in view of the reported 
dangerous state of the structure, or has the recent redecoration 
work sufficed to stave off the evil day? 

It should also be the concern of members to know whether 
the Council, in deciding on this not inconsiderable step of 
rebuilding, have considered fully all the alternatives in this 
matter. 

The question might be posed as to whether the Council, 
and through them the general body of members, are fully 
satisfied with the suitability of No. 12, Great George Street 
for the purposes of the Institution, and if not, whether that 
building should be rebuilt as well. Further, if the latter 
course should prove too expensive for the financial resources 
of the Institution, perhaps the value of the Great George 
Street site is so great that the Institution is in a position to 
re-establish its headquarters in some alternative location in 
a new building more suited to its purposes. 

Yours faithfully, 
M. GANDY. 
5/6, Queen Street, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W.1. 
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AUGUST, 1960 ADVERTISEMENTS 


DIFFICULTIES CAN BE OVERCOME. It’s all a question of know-how. 
The Reinforced Concrete Design Group of Expanded Metal specialise in the know-how of 
problem resolution in reinforced concrete. They do this on a responsible, independent, pro- 
fessional basis. They are at the service of Architects and Engineers at every stage of 
construction from the initial planning to the formal opening. If you would like to know 
more about RCDG and how they can help you, write today for further details. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE DESIGN GROUP 


An independent professional service for you 


THE EXPANDED METAL CO. LTD., 16 CAXTON STREET. LONDON, S.W.1- Telephone: ABBey 7766 => 


ADVERTISE MENTS 


The introduction of ready-mixed plasters, 
incorporating Vermiculite or Perlite as an 
aggregate, has brought Plaster into the front 
rank of modern building materials. 


‘SIRAPITE? ..... 
LIGHTWEIGHT PLASTERS 


Offer the following important advantages: 


REDUCTION OF DEAD LOAD 


Compared with sanded plasters, the weight on’a 
structure may be reduced by as much as two- 
thirds. 


IMPROVED THERMAL INSULATION 
Heat loss through walls and ceilings is reduced ; 
condensation and pattern staining minimised. 


GREATER FIRE RESISTANCE 


The special aggregate enhances the natural fire- 
resisting property of gypsum plaster. 


CRACKING MINIMISED 


Shrinkage is eliminated, and the aggregates tend 
to absorb movement stresses. 


UNIFORMITY OF MIX 


The ingredients are accurately proportioned, pre- 
venting variation between one batch and another. 


SITE WORK FACILITATED 


The material only needs the addition of clean 
water. Mixing can be done inside a building, 
without interruption by bad weather. 


SiX GOOD REASONS for specifying 
‘Sirapite’ Lightweight Plasters. 


Please ask for literature. 


THE GYPSUM MINES LTD. 


Mountfield, Robertsbridge, 
Sussex. 
Telephone : Robertsbridge 234. 


Kingston-on-Soar, 
Nottingham. 
Telephone : Gotham 364/5. 
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There is nothing to equal 


for flashings 


to roof lights 


THE LEAD SHEET AND PIPE TECHNICAL INFORMATION BUREAU 
advises on the use of Lead in building work. Most of 
the many uses are detailed in the Association's pub- 
lications, and in addition the Bureau's technical 
officers are always glad to give individual assistance. 


LEAD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 
18, ADAM STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 

Telegrams: Leadevep, Rand, London Telephone: WHitehall 4175 
$1/60 


EKA 


INSTRUMENTS \B 


for 
SURVEYING EQUIPMENT 


We carry an extensive stock of new surveying 
instruments by COOKE, WATTS, KERN, HALL, etc., and a 


wide range of modern used apparatus, 


Call and see the new 


WATTS 
AUTOSET LEVEL 


with self-setting optical de- 
vice. You have only to centre 
the circular bubble on the 
tribrach and the instrument 
is ready for use. 


We are specialists in all types 
of optical scientific instruments, 
covering drawing equipment, 
photographic and projection 
apparatus, binoculars, telescopes, 
microscopes, etc. 


265-4 HIGH HOLBORN LONDON WG1 


HOLborn 1427 & 4004 
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TUNBRIDGE WELLS GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Architect: j. E. K. Harrison, Potter, Hare & 
Macfarlane, F/F.R.1.B.A., A.M.T.P.1. 
In association with 


E. T. E. Ashley Smith, F.R.1.B.A,, County Architect. 


m Demolition & Construction «.. 


BUILDING, CIVIL ENGINEERING & PUBLIC WORKS CONTRACTORS 


A Member of the Cementation Group of Companies 


London 
Cardiff 


Liverpool 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 
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W.6. Walker & Sons (Edinburgh) Ltd. 


DUFF STREET, EDINBURGH, I! 
Contractors for 
DACHONITE FELT ROOFING 


TAR MACADAM SURFACING FOR 
ROADWAYS — COURTYARDS — FOOTPATHS 

MASTIC ASPHALT ROOFING 


MASTIC ASPHALT "JOINTLESS 
FLOORING IN BLACK OR COLOUR 


GENERAL ROOFING REPAIRS 


ESTIMATES FREE Phone 62928-9 


SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS 


Modern instruments bought 
or taken in part exchange. 
Repairs promptly and effici- 
ently carried out. 
INSTRUMENTS 
& EQUIPMENT 
FOR HIRE 


Dept. C.S., 338 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 (Opposite Gray's Inn Rd.) 
Phone: HOLborn 2149 


Contract Documents, typed, duplicated, 
and bound. 


We are Specialists. 


COPY-ART 
168, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


Telephone: ViCtoria 2747 STAFF SUPPLIED 


THE POLYTECHNIC 


309, REGENT STREET, W.1. 


SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
SURVEYING AND TOWN PLANNING 


Head of the School . 
JoHN S. WALKDEN, F.R.LB.A., M.T.P.1. 


COURSES IN SURVEYING 


DAY SCHOOL. 

The School of Surveying is recognised by the Royal 
Institution of Chartered Surveyors. The course is 
arranged to provide a thorough training for students 
intending to enter the professions of Building 
Surveying and Quantity Surveying, and prepares 
students for the First and the Intermediate Examina- 
tions of the Institution (Building and Quantity 
Surveying Sections). 

Next School Year commences 26th September, 1960. 


EVENING SCHOOL. 


Special evening courses of instruction for Valuation, 
Quantity and Building Surveyors, and preparation 
for the examinations of the Royal Institution of 
Chartered Surveyors. Enrolment takes place on 
2ist September, 1960 (5 to 8 p.m.) 

Session commences 26th September, 1960. 


Prospectuses may be obtained from the Director oF 
EDUCATION. 


WOVEN LINEN & STEEL MEASURING TAPES 
LANDCHAINS-STEEL & INVAR SURVEYING 
BANDS 


FOR YOUR SUPPLIES OF NEW AND SECONDHAND 
LEVELS, THEODOLITES 


and 
ALL SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS 
consult 


A. H. HALL & BROS. LTD., 
142, Upper Street, London, N.1 
CANonbury 5685 


ALL MAKES OF INSTRUMENTS REPAIRED 
—PROMPT AND EFFICIENT SERVICE— 
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AUGUST, 1960 ADVERTISEMENTS 


The name 


that stands supreme 


for product 


and service 


‘VAL DE TRAVERS ASPHALTE LTD. 


21-22 - OLD BAILEY - LONDON - E.C4 
Phone: CiTy 700! [0 lines Grams: TRAVERSABLE, CENT, LONDON 


BRANCHES: BIRMINGHAM CANTERBURY EXETER EDINBURGH GLASGOW LINCOLN 
LIVERPOOL MANCHESTER NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 


NORTHERN POLYTECHNIC 
Holloway, London, N.7. 


PRINCIPAL 
T. J. DRAKELEY 
C.B.E., D.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.LC., F.LR.I 


DAY SCHOOL OF SURVEYING: Full-time courses of 
study in preparation for the First, Intermediate and Final 
Examinations of The Royal Institution of Chartered 
Surveyors in Quantity and Building Surveying. School 
year commences 26th September, 1960. Fee £30 per annum. 


PART-TIME DAY CLASSES: Articled pupils and those 
engaged in Surveyors’ offices may attend part-time day 
classes in preparation for the First Examination, and for 
the Intermediate and Final Examinations in Building and 
Quantity Surveying. Intending students are invited to 
apply in writing for particulars of the courses, which may 
normally be joined at any time. 


EVENING CLASSES: Courses of Lectures in preparation 
for the First, Intermediate and Final Examinations in 
Building and Quantity Surveying. The Evening session 
commences 26th September, 1960, and intending students 
will be interviewed and enrolled on 20th and 2ist 
September, from 5.30 p.m. to 7.30 p.m. 


Prospectus post free from: 
The Head of The Department of 
Architecture, Surveying and Building 


C. G. Bath, F.R.L.B.A., A.M.T.P.1. 
Telephone : NORth 1686 
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AUGUST, 1960 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


AS, MINISTRY require JUNIOR and SENIOR 
WORKERS UP in Quantities Division in 
London. Must be fully experienced and competent 
to Work Up entire Bills of Quantities. Candidates 
must hold O.N.C. or C. 3. (Quantities) or 
equivalent technical qualification. Financial assistance 
and time off given for recognised courses of study. 
Promotion and. pension prospects. Five-day week 
with 18 days paid leave a year initially. Salary ra 
(Junior) from £720 (at a age 26) to £900 and (Senior) £ 
(at age 26) to £1,065. Applicants, who must be 
natural born British subjects, should write stating age, 
eens and experience to the Manager, 
2.1234), Ministry of Labour, Professional and 
Cease Register, Atlantic House, Farringdon Street, 
London, E No original testimonials should be 


sent 

ARCHITECTS AND MAINTENANCE 
SURVEYORS. Pensionable posts for men 

and women at least 25 and under 35 on 1.1.60 

(extension for regular Forces service, Overseas Civil 

Service, establis: Civil Service and temporary 

Government service as Architect or Ma 


EXPERIENCED TAV.ER-OFP 

for permanent situation London 
mencing salary £1,300 p.a. with a guaranteed minimum 
of £1, during first year ~~ overtime. Box 374, 
Scott & Son, Ltd., 1, Clement's Inn, London, 


26/35 required 
office. Com- 


FiXPERIENCED TAKER-OFF aged 26/40 required 


temporarily for a few monte. 1S'- p.h. 
hours . be worked. Box 375, T. G. Scott & Son, 
Lid., 1, Clement's Inn, London, Wed. 


ARDINER & THEOBALD have vacancies in 
their London 


Surveyors. Luncheon Vouchers. Pension Scheme. 


office for Senior and Junior | 


Holiday arrangements respected. Please write stating 


age, experience and salary required to—49, Bedford 
Square, W.C.1 


LANCASHIRE COUNTY “COUNCIL 
County Arcurrect’s DeParTMENT 

Applications are invited for the appointment of 
LAN SURVEYORS AND VALUERS within 

the salary grades as below :—-- 
APT V. £1,220 to £1,375 p.a. 
APT IV £1,065 to £1,220 p.a. 

c Special Class 


£785 to £1,070 p.a. 


Surveyor). Candidates must be registered Architects 
or, alternatively, for Maintenance Surveyor posts. 
have achieved Corporate membership of R.LC 
(Building Surveying Section), or have passed Bn 
tions necessary for attaining Corporate membership. 
Salary (men, London) £830—-£1,125 according to age, 
rising to £1, Promotion prospects. Write Civil 
rvice Commission, 17, North Audley Street, 
London, W.1 for application form quoting S/60-61. 


XPERIENCED TAKER-OFF required = in 
Norwich Chartered Quantity Surveyors’ office. 
Good prospects, varied programme of work, pension 
scheme. Particulars to Box 382, T. G. Scott & Son, 


Ltd., 1, Clement's Inn, London, W.C.2 
SSISTANT BUILDING SURVEYOR of 
Intermediate Standard required by firm of 
Land Agents. Salary according to experience. 
Apply. giving full details to Clutton and Drew, 
14, The Close, Exeter, Devon, 


BUILDING SURVEYORS 
Architect's Department, L.C.C, has vacancies in 
Building Regulation Division ana District Surveyors’ 
Service for work in connection with applications under 
the London Building Acts and Byelaws. District 
Surveyors’ offices are located in Metropolitan Boroughs 
and work involves negotiations with developers and 
rvision of works in progress. 

p to £1,250, commencing according to qualifica- 
tions ana experience. Form and particulars from 
Hubert Bennett, F.R.1.B.A., to Council 
(EK/CS/ 1637/8), County Hall, 


ARDIFF : CHARTERED SURVEYORS AND 

AUCTIONEERS have vacancy for Valuation 

Assistant. Preferably qualified. Applicants preparing 

for FINAL examination considered. Applications 

in own — including Salary 

Box G. Scott & Son, Ltd, 


DERBYSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
County ArcHirect’s 
SENIOR ASSISTANT QUANTITY SURVEYORS 
APT Grade V_ (£1,220—£1,375 per annum). 
Applicants must be Associates of the Royal Institu- 
tion of Chartered Surveyors. National Joint Council 
Conditions of service. Scheme of allowances 
towards removal and lodging expenses in appropriate 
cases. Pensionable posts. Canvassing disqualifies. 


Application forms from the County § Architect, 
County Offices, Matlock, to be returned as soon as 
possible, 


FIRE LOSS ADJUSTERS 


LLIS & BUCKLE LIMITED, 44, Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.3, have a vacancy in 
their Southampton, Maidstone and Cardiff Offices 
for building surveyors with a G.C.E. pass in at 
least § subjects. Applicants must be under 30 years 
of age and prepared to sit for examinations of the 


Association of Fire Loss Adjusters. firm 
operates a OK pension scheme and medical scheme. 
Reply to . Buckle, marking envelope “ Staff 


Confidential.” 


WEST SUSSEX “COUNTY COUNCIL 
County VALUER AND LAND AGENT'S DEPARTMENT. 

Applications are invited from persons with 

appropriate experience for appointment as 
Surveying Assistant to Land Agent. 

Duties will mainly consist 
supervising agricultural building improvement and 
maintenance works to be carried out by direct labour 
or contract on the Smalihoiding Estates, and od 
work in connection with rural estate mone 

Salary within scale APT I (£610— 
annuable, subject to satisfactory medical 
National Joint Council conditions of service. 

Applications = details of experience and 
two referees to received by the undersigned not 
later than 16th August, 1960. 

T. C. Haywarp, 
Clerk of the County Council. 
County Hall, 
Chichester. 


EXPERIENCED WORKER. UP aged 25 35 required 
for London office. | Commencing _ salary 
£1,000 p.a. Guaranteed minimum of £1,250 for 


first year including overtime. Box 377, T. G. Scott 
& Son, 


1, Clement's Inn, London, 


of drawing-up and | 


ing salary according to qualifications and 
experience. 

Applicants must be Associate Members of the 
Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors or equivalent, 
and experienced in the valuation of, negotiation 
for, and the selection and acquisition of land and 
property for all purposes, including the preparation 
of surveys. 

Local Government experience is not essential. 


Application forms .obtainable from the County | 


Architect, P.O. Box 26, County Hall, Preston, to be 
returned by 12th August, 1960, quoting | Ref. A/ cs. 


INLAND REVENUE VALUATION OFFICE 

Pensionable posts in offices in England and Wales 
and in Scotland for qualified men and women at least 
25 on 1.10.60. Vacancies are in District (Revenue 
and Compensation) and Area (Rating) offices and 
include posts for valuation of minerals, plant and 
machinery, and licensed property. Vacancies in 
Scotland are in District (Revenue and Compensation) 
offices only. Posts for valuation of minerals in 2nd 
or 3rd Class; allothersin 3rd Class. Qualifications : 
(a) Final examination of R.LC.S., C.A. and E.AL, 
or C.L.AS., or B.A. (Cantab.) or B.Sc. (Lond.) in 
Estate Management. At least four years’ professional 
(or mining, for valuation of mineral pos.s) eaperience. 
For Scottish posts experience in Scotland desiraole, 
and qualifying examination preferably based on Scottish 

syllabus. For valuation of mineral posts, Ist Class 

ertificate of Competency (Mine Managers) acceptable 
as professional qualification. Starting salary (men, 
London) : 3rd Class from £830 (25) to £1,205 (46 or 
over); scale maximum £1,300, 2nd Class scale 
£1,325-—-£1,835. Promotion prospects. Write Civil 
Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, 
W.1, for application form quoting $48-149/60. 
Closing date 18th October, 1960. 


ANDS OFFICERS. Pensionable posts (15 in 

Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food, 
2 in War partment, | in Admiralty) for men and 
women at least 25 and under 35 on 1.7.60 (extension 
for regular Forces service, Overseas Civil Service, 
established Civil Service and temporary Government 
service as Lands Officer). Candidates must (a) have 
achieved Corporate Membership of Royal Institution 
of Chartered Surveyors or Chartered Auctioneers’ 
and Estate Agents’ Institute or Chartered Land Agents’ 
Society or (6) have passed examinations necessary for 
attaining Corporate Membership, or (c) have a degree 
in Estate Management. Men's starting salary 
(London) : £830 to £1,125 according to age, rising to 
£1,300. Promotion prospects. Write Civil Service 
Commission, 17, North Audley Street, London, W.1, 
for application form, quoting $ 67/60. Closing date 
15th September, 960. 


EADING ASSISTANT QUANTITY 
SURVEYOR required for Architect's Office, 
Eastern Region, British Railways, at King’s Cross 
oe. Applicants should be Corporate Members 
R.LC.S. with some years experience of Taking Off 

A the settlement of final accounts. Salary range 
£1,150/£1,260. Five-day week, canteen facilities. 
Concessionary rail travel. Permanency with eligibility 
for membership of Superannuation Scheme to suitable 


applicant after probationary period of service. Apply 
in writing giving full particulars as to qualifications 
and experience quoting reference S. Post 1630— 


to the Architect, Eastern Region. 
King’s Cross Station, London, N 


IVERPOOL firm of Architects and ‘Surveyors 
require an Assistant with wide experience 

in Building Surveying subjects, including Church 
and property surveys, alterations, maintenance and 


British Railways, 


repair works. Five-day week, three weeks holiday. 
Salary to experience capabilities. 
| Box 388, a tt & Son, Ltd., 1, Clement's Inn, 
London, W 


| 


COUNTY COUNCIL. 
ARCHITECT'S DePaARTMENT 


Quantity Surveying Assistants required in Quantities 


Division for working-up in connection with major 
building works. 
Salaries up to £950 a year according to experience. 
Application form from Hubert Bennett, F.R.1.B.A., 
the Architect to the Council (EK/CS/1554 8), County 


Hail, $.E.1. 
SURVEYORS and Fe 
w for offices in Sydney 
stating ex 
Scot Son, Lid 
Scand W.c.2. 


~ qualified men 
Perth, Australia. 

salary required. 
1, Clement's Inn, 


XiV 


| VALUATION OFFICE, 


| tions and experience. 


APPOINTMENTS 


NDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
BRIXTON. SCHOOL OF BUILDING. Required 
from September 1960 for department of Archi- 
tecture and 
(1) Lecturer hould. “be corporate member of 
R.LC.S. in either Quantity or Building Surveying, 
with good professional experience. Teaching 
experience a recommendation. 
Two Assistants Grade B. Should be corporate 
members of cither or R.ILC.S. 
Candidates with one of the following special 
interests preferred-{a) Construction, (6) Services 
(c) Law and Economics. 
Burnham (F. E.) Salary Scale 
Lecturer—-£1,370 to £1,550, plus London 
allowance 
Grade B—£700 to £1,150, rlus London allow- 
ance and additions for qualifications and 


Q) 


training. Increments within scale for 
experience. 

Application forms (foolscap s.a.e.) from Secretary 

at School, Ferndale Road, $.W.4, returnable within 


two weeks, 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
ARCHITECT'S DEPARTMENT. 
Vacancies have arisen in the Quantities Division 
which afford an opportunity for interesting and 
rewarding careers in a variety of branches of quantity 
surveying. Applications are accordingly invited, 
particularly from newly-qualified surveyors to fill these 
positions which include the following types of work : 
Junior taking off working up. 
Approximate estimating and assisting in cost 
planning. 
Pricing bills of quantities for estimates comparable 
with tenders 
Preparation and settlement of final accounts for 
major building contracts including interim 
valuations. 
Measurement of minor works schedule accounts, 


ete. 
Salaries up to £1,250 a year. 
Application ox" and particulars obtainable from 
Hubert Bennett, F.R.1.B.A., Architect to the Council 
(EK/CS/ 1553/8), the County Hail, $.E.1 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
ARCHITECT'S DEPARTMENT. 

Quantity Surveying Assistants required in Quan- 
tities Division, for working-up in connection with 
major building works. 

Up to £895 (under review) according to experience. 
Form from Hubert Bennett, F.R.1.B.A., Architect 
to Council (EK (CS/688/8), County Hall, S.E.1. 


UALIFIED ASSISTANT required for Chartered 
Surveyors, Home Counties. Duties particu- 
larly with management of agricultural 
estates and some general practice work. Apply 
— & Edwards, 58, St. Peters Street, St. Albans, 
lerts 


LD-ESTABLISHED CHARTERED FIRM 

in South-West require qualified or part qualified 
Assistant, essential experienced in all branches of 
licensing work. Reply giving details of experience, 
salary required, etc. Box 383, T. G. Scott & Son, 


Ltd., 1, Inn, London, W.C.2 
UALIFIED SURVEYOR required for og 
sional duties in busy urban chartered in 
South Bucks. Salary by arrangement Reply 


casing. age, experience and if a car owner to Box 
364, T. G. Scott & Son, Ltd., 1, Clement's Inn, 
London, W.C.2. 


VACANCIES FOR ESTATE OFFICERS, 
ASSISTANT LAND COMMISSIONERS 
AND ASSISTANT VALUERS IN 
GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


MINISTRY OF HOUSING AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT require: unestablished ESTATE 
OFFICERS (Non-pensionable). Duties involve advice 
to Department on estate development and manage- 
ment problems mainly in cities and urban areas 
where develop or re-de is eoniemeteter- 
in New Towns and expanded towns. A.R.LC.S 
A.A.L. or Q.A.L.A.S., with experience of commercial 
housing, industrial development, and knowledge of 
Town and Country Planning Law and procedure 
required. 35 years or over. Salary £1,325 
rising (by eight annual increments) to £1,780. 


MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE, FISHERIES 
AND FOOD uire unestablished ASSISTANT 
LAND COMMISSIONERS in Agricultural Land 
Service. establishment later for suitable 
candidates. A.R.1.C A.A.1. (rural) Q.A.L.A. S.. 
or degree in Rural ye M 

Duties mainly concerned with management of agri- 
cultural land, advice on estate management and work 
on grant aided improvement schemes. Ability to 
drive car essential. Salary £780 p.a. rising to 
£1,220 p.a. (provincial rates). 


INLAND REVENUE, 
uire temporary VALUATION SURVEYORS 
th District and Rating Offices throughout England 

Wales. Salaries range from approximately 
$400 to £1,500 per annum, according to age, qualifica- 
Improvers and others studying 
for professional examinations considered. Temporary 
officers are gr: on entry, and have prospects 
of advancement. between certain age limits 
and otherwise eligible a compete periodically for 


established vacancies. Forms from Ministry of 
Labour, Technical and Scientific * 
Street, London, S.W.1, quoting : 

| (Room 403). 
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APPOINTMENTS 


THE GOVERNMENT 


NORTHERN NIGERIA 


requires SURVEYORS on contract for 

two tours each of 15-24 months. 

Qualifications ; Full professional member- 
ship of the Royal Institution of Chartered 
Surveyors (Land Survey Division); or 
a suitable degree and a pass in the 
Intermediate examination of the R.LC.S. ; 
or suitable training and experience to 
enable them to carry out the duties listed 
below. 

Duties ; General survey duties, namely to 
carry out and supervise general field 
surveys including triangulation pp 
from air photograph, and by ground 
methods on all scales, and cadastral 
surveys. 

Emoluments : 

(1) Salary—on an incremental scale, gross 
minimum £1,440, maximum £2,046, 
entry point according to qualifications 
and experience. 

(2) Children’s Allowance—£120 for one 
child, £216 for two, £228 for three 
children eligible. 

(3) Clothing Allowance of £45, Camping 
Equipment Allowance of £40 on first 
appointment. 

(4) Resettlement Grant of £25 or £37 10s. 
for every three months service inclusive 
of earned leave, payable on satisfactory 
completion of contract. 

(5) Free first-class passages for officer and 
wife on appointment and on leave, and 
assistance towards cost of children's 


Passages. 
Leave : Generous home leave on full pay. 
Applicants should write to :— 
The Recruitment Secretary (Overseas), 
Northern Region Recruiting Agency, 
Nigeria House, 
9, Northumberland Avenue, 
London, W.C.2. 


QUANTITY SURVEYORS 
Pensionable posts for men and women in : 

ADMIRALTY 

AIR MINISTRY 

MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 

MINISTRY OF HEALTH 

MiInistRY OF HOUSING AND Local 

GOVERNMEN1 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE FOR 
SCOTLAND 

War DEPARTMENT 

MINistRY OF WorRKS 
Age at least 25 and under 35 on 1.1.60 
(extension for regular Forces service, 
Overseas Civil Service, established civil 
service and temporary Government service 
as Quantity Surveyor). Candidates must 
have achieved Corporate Membership of 
R.L.C.S. (Quantity Surveying Section) or have 
passed examinations necessary for attaining 
such membership. Salary (men, London), 
£830—-£1,125 according to age, to 
£1,300. Promotion prospects. rite 
Civil Service Commission, 17, North 
Audley Street, London, W.1, for application 
form quoting 8/63. 


THE GOVERNMENT 
OF 
NORTHERN NIGERIA 


requires one TOWN PLANNING 
OFFICER on contract for two tours, of 
18-24 months each. 


Salary : £1,440—4£2,202 entry point, 
according to experience. 
Qualifications: Associate membership of 


the Town Planning Institute or suitable 
qualifications and experience, plus a 
pass in the Intermediate examination of 
the Town Planning Institute or Royal 
Institution of Chartered Surveyors. 
Experience in research for planning would 
be an advantage. Intermediate examina- 
tion of the Royal Institution of Chartered 
Surveyors would also be an advantage. 


Duties ; The duties to be performed are those 
normally expected from a qualified and 
experienced Town Planning Officer 


Other Emoluments : 

(1) Clothing Allowance of £45 on first 
appointment. 

(2) Resettlement Grant of £37, for every 
three months service inclusive of 
earned leave to be paid on satisfactory 
completion of contract. 

(3) Free first-class passages on appoint- 
ment and on leave. 

(4) Allowances for children, and assistance 
towards their passages to and from 
Nigeria. ' 


Leave: Seven days for each completed 
month of residential service with full 
pay. Local leave up to 3 weeks may 
be granted and also casual leave at the 
discretion of the Head of Department. 


Quarters: Usually available at nominal 
rent roughly 1/12th of officer's basic 
salary per annum. 

Applicants should write to :— 

The Recruitment Secretary (Overseas), 
Northern Region Recruiting Agency, 
Nigeria House, 

9, Northumberland Avenue, 

London, W.C.2. 


THE GOVERNMENT 
OF 


NORTHERN NIGERIA 


uiress ene SENIOR TECHNICAL 
OFFICER (MAPPING) on contract for 
one to two tours of 18-24 months, each 


Salary: £1,404 to £1,716, entry point 
according to experience. 


Qualifications: Adequate experience in 
operation of photogr ic pl 
machines, particularly the Wild A8, and 
general experience in a supervisory 
capacity in an air survey mapping office : 
the candidate should also have an 
aptitude and liking for instructing. 

Duties: May involve training Nigerian 
staff and supervision of routine mapping 

Emoluments : 

(1) Salary—on an incremental scale, 

oss «minimum £1,104, maximum 
2,202, entry point determined by 
qualifications and amount of approved 


experience. 

(2) Children’s Allowance-—£120 for one 
child, £216 for two, and £288 for three 
children eligible. 

(3) Clothing Allowance of £45 on first 
appointment 

(4) Resettlement Grant of £37 10s. for 
each three months of service inclusive 
of home leave on satisfactory comple- 
tion of contract 

(5) Free passages for officer and wife on 


appointment and on leave. and 
assistance towards cost of children’s 
Passages. 


Leave: 7 days for each completed month 
of residential service, with full pay 
Local Leave up to 3 weeks may be 
granted, and casual leave at the discretion 
of the Head of the Department 


Quarters : Usually available, at nominal 
rent roughly 112th of officer's basic 
salary per annum. 

Applicants should write to - 

The Recruitment Secretary (Overseas), 
Northern Region Recruiting Agency, 
Nigetia House, 

9, Northumberland Avenue, 

London, W.C.2. 


office 
£A2,000 p.a. plus overtime. 
Scott & Son, Ltd., 1, Clement's Inn, London, 
wc.2. 


S.W. 


Should have 


OUTH LONDON BUILDING SOCIETY 
requires a Chartered Surveyor to serve as a staff 
Surveyor at the Society's Head applicant 
should have a sound knowledge of building con- 
struction and property values and be about years 
of age. Commencing salary not less than £1,400 
per annum. Pension Scheme. State age, profes- 
sional designations, previous and present employment 
to General Manager and Secretary at the Society's 
Head Office, 45, Streatham Hill, $.W.2, marking 
the envelope “Surveyor.” 


(max. £150 ¢.a.). 


Education 


YDNEY, AUSTRALIA. Young Taker-Off with 
at least 10 years’ experience in Quantity Surveyor's 
Commencing 
Fares paid. Box 373, 


required for 3-year contract 


LONDON Suburban Chartered 


be capable of working with minimum supervision. 
Box 385, T. G. Scot Son, Ltd., 1, Clement's Inn, 
London, W.C.2. 


THE ROYAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE OF EAST 
AFRICA AND PROPOSED UNIVERSITY 


COLLECE IN NAIROBI 


Applications are invited for Lectureships in Land 
Surveying. 
entry point according to qualifications and «xperience. 
Superannuation. Child allowance £50 p.a. per child 
Passages for appoint :e and family 
(up to 4 adult passages) on appointment, termination 
and leave (once every two years). 
quarters provided £60—£114 p.a. 
tions (6 copies) naming 3 referees by 20 August, 1960, 
to Secretary, Inter-University Council for Higher 
uare, London, 
W.C.1, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


Salary scale: £1,245 x 60—41,84 


seas, 29, Woburn Sq 


Firm 
require Assistant mainly for professional 
work, valuations, structural surveys and to assist 
with supervision of management work. Age about 22. 
assed Intermediate Examination and 


5 p.a., 


Rent according to 
Detailed applica- 


SENIOR TAKER OFF aged 30/40 required for 
permanent position in London, £1,500 p.a., 
excluding overtime. Box 379, T. G. Scott & Son, bia 
1, Clement's Inn, London, W.C.2. 


STAFF SURVEYOR 


The Grainger & Percy Building Society 
invites applications for the appointment 
of Staff Surveyor at its chief office in 
Newcastle upon Tyne. Applicants rust 
possess suitable professional qualifications. 
have a knowledge of the North-East and 
have had Building Society or other similar 
experience. The appointment is prog'essive 
with a contributory pension sc . and 
a car will be provided. 

Applications marked Confidential”’, 
giving details of age, qualifications, 
experience, and commencing salary required 
should be addressed to the Caneral Manager, 
Grainger & Percy Building Society, Hood 
Street, Newcastle upon Tyne, 1. 


YOUNG TAKER-OFF with at least 10 years’ 
experience required for permanent situation in 
London. Commencing salary £1,300 pa. with 
considerable overtime in addition. Box 376, T. G 
Scott & Son, Ltd., 1, Clement's Inn, London, W.C.2. 


Institute. 


DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION. 


Examination of the Town Planning Institute. 
required to attend for interview with the Head of the School. 


Information regarding fees, entrance qualifications, etc., can be obtained on application to the 


309, REGENT Street, W.1. 


TOWN PLANNING 


THE POLYTECHNIC 


SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE — SURVEYING AND TOWN PLANNING 
Head of the School : JOHN S. WALKDEN, F.R.I.B.A., M.T.P.I. 


The School offers a post-graduate course of three years of evening study leading to the Diploma 

in Town Planning of The Polytechnic and exemption from the Final Examination of the Town Planning 
The next course will commence in September. 

The course is open to students who have passed or gained exemption from the Intermediate 
Before being admitted to the course, applicants will be 


| 
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APPOINTMENTS 


PUBLIC SERVICE OF VICTORIA 
(AUSTRALIA) 
VACANCIES FOR QUANTITY SURVEYORS 
HOUSING COMMISSION 
One vacancy) 


Yearly Salary :—4£A1,881, minimum; £A1,991, 
maximum. 
Duties :--To be responsible to the Chief Architect 


for preparation of bills of quantities, variations, 
estimates, measurements of works for progress pay- 
ments, and analyses of building costs for major 
residential and specia! building projects related to the 
Commission's housing 
Qualifications :—-Candidates must be A.R.LC.S 
——-. with experience in all aspects 
of the profession, and be capable of organising 
and supervising staff. Experience with large scale 
housing projects would be desirable. 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 
(Seven vacancies) 
Posrrions Nos. | anp 2 


Yearly Salary :—£A1,881, minimum; £A1,991, 
maximum 
Duties :—To be responsible to the Chief Quantity 


Surveyor for the supervision of a section of the staff in 
the preparation of bills of quantities, variations, 
estimates, schedules of dilapidations, measurements of 
works for progress payments, schedules of materials for 
day labour contracts, analysis of buildings costs and 
the investigation, survey and reports necessary in 
connection with the administration of building and 
engineering contracts 

Qualifications :-To be a fully qualified Quantity 
Surveyor and to be experienced in al! branches of the 
profession, and to be capable of organizing and 
supervising staff. 


Posrrions Nos. 3-6 


Yearly Salary :--£A1,661, minimum; 4£Al1,771, 
maximum 
Duties :—To be responsible to a Senior Quantity 


Surveyor for the preparation of bills of quantities, 
variations, estimates, schedules, reports and site survey 
in connection with tasks generally executed in t 
Quantity Survey Section 

Qualifications :~-To be a fully qualified Quantity 
Surveyor and to have hac ex, erience in the various 

s of the profession 
Position No. 7. 
(ASSISTANT QUANTITY SURVEYOR) 


Yearly Salary £A1,201, minimum; £A1,301, 
maximum. 
Duties :—-To be responsible to and to assist a Senior 


Quantity Surveyor in preparing bills of quantities, 
variations, estimates, schedules, reports and site survey 
in connection with tasks generally executed in the 
Quantity Survey Section 

Qualifications To have completed three years’ 
study at a professional or technical centre and to 
have had three years’ practical experience and training 
in an established office 

General :—Conditions of employment inch de 
cumulative sick leave benefits, long service leave entitle- 
ment, and superannuation on a contributory basis 
(except for position No. 7) 

Applications should be addressed to the Agent- 
General for Victoria, Victoria House, Melbourne 
Place, Strand, London, not later than August, 
1960, together with Statements of experience and 
qualifications and date and place of birth. 


THE NIGERIAN RAILWAY CORPORATION. 
invites applications for the following post : 
LANDS OFFICER (SURVEYS) 

Durwes: The officer will be required to carry out 
ield surveys for the acquisition and leasing 
of land and genera! surveys as required. He 
will also be required to organise, supervise and 

train a field survey unit 


Qua.iicaTions : Candidates must either (i) have a 
degree in mathematics, engineering or 
raphy, together with a post-graduate 
Srolbesionn! qualification in land surveying, 
or, (ii) be Corporate Members of the Royal 
Institution of Chartered Surveyors (Land 
Surveying Section). 


Sacary : In salary scale £1,200 to £2,060 per annum 
(inclusive of Overseas Pay), commencing salary 
depending on experience Appointments are 
on contract with a gratuity payable on com- 
pletion of contract at the rate of £20 to 
£34 6s. 8d. for each completed month of 
service 


Tours: 15 months in Nigeria followed by 15 weeks’ 
leave on full pay. 


Quarters: Partly furnished quarters are provided 
at low rental. 


ALLOWANCES » There are attractive family, travelling, 
transport and other allowances. 


Send postcard before 12th August, 1960, mentioni 
the post and this paper for further particulars 
application form to : 


The London Representative, 
Nigerian Railway Corporation, 
Nigeria House Annexe, 

The Adelphi, Adam Street, 
London, 


THE CHARTERED SURVEYOR 


valuations, rating, 


UNEXPECTED OPPORTUNITY 
occurs in an old-established Chartered firm for a 
PERSONAL ASSISTANT TO THE PARTNERS 


The post offers scope for initiative and excellent experience in 
compulsory purchase and Schedules. 
for Improver studying final examinations. 


W. D. N. Berry, B.Sc.(Est. Man.), A.R.1.C.S., A.A.L.. 
DAVID WATERHOUSE AND NEPHEWS, 
Britannia House, Bridge Street, 


Suitable 
Applications please to:— 


Bradford 1, Yorkshire. 


The CITY OF COVENTRY 
offers 


TRAINING OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR CAREERS IN 


TOWN PLANNING 


for up to TEN CANDIDATES eligible 
to sit for the Final Examination of the 
Town Planning Institute (and already 


exempt from the Intermediate Exam.). 
SALARIES— 
ARIBA., AMILCE., AMI Mun... 


ARACS. €1065~£1220 APT. 
Degrees or other proved + 
within the range of £610~£1065 APT. 1/111 


PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE— 

in various aspects of Town Planning will be 
arranged within the Planning Division 
(City Architect and Planning Officer— 


Arthur Ling, B.A., MLT.P.1) 
gin A 1960 for a period 

of 3 years. 

sSTUDY— 


2 days per week during academic sessions will 
be allowed for a course of study in prepa: ation 
for the Final Examination of the Town 
Planning Institute. 


HOUSING ACCOMMODATION— 
will be granted in approved circumstances 
—Removal Expenses Loan. 
APPLICATION FORMS-~-- 


from Department of Architecture and Plan- 
ning, Council House, Coventry, to be re- 
turned by 16th August, 1960. 


UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 
REVISED ADVERTISEMENT 


SURVEYOR, ARCHITECT, or person similarly 
qualified, required for post under Assistant 
Secretary for Lands and Buildings. Work mainly 
on new buildings. Initial salary between £1,050 
and £1,350, with appropriate placing, on scale rising 
to £1,650. Superannuation (F.S.S.U_), child allowance 
and removal allowance. 

Further particulars from The Secretary, The 


MUNICIPAL COUNCIL OF MOMBASA 


APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT VALUER AND 
SURVEYOR 


“sent to the Town Clerk, P.O. Box 440, M 


APPLICATIONS are invited for this post in the 
salary scale £1,457 x £53-—£1,828. 

Applicants must be corporate members of the 
Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors (Valuation 
Section) and should be experienced in all forms of 
valuation. Land survey experience will be an 
advantage. 


The appointment will be on contract-gratuity 
terms for a tour of three years followed by six months 
paid leave. Gratuity at the rate of 13he, of total 
salary drawn on completion of each year Of service. 
Free pas: s for the officer and his family up to a tota! 
of three adult passages. 


Staff housing, with herd furniture, speenteas at 
10°, of salary or an allowance paid in lieu. 


Applications with copies of testimonials, to be 
jombasa, 
Kenya, not later than 15th August, 1960. 


These terms do not apply to applicants resident in 
East Africa. 


Canvassing disqualifies. 
A. V. 
Mombasa, Town Clerk. 
13th June, 1960. 
UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 


LeCTURER IN QUANTITY SURVEYING. 
Applications are invited for the above-mentioned 


post. 
The salary scale is £1,340 x 60—£1,760 per annum. 


' Applicants must have had a University training in 


Quantity Surveying, must be members of the Chapter 
of South African Quantity Surveyors (or be eligible 
for membership), must be thoroughly experienced 
in quantity surveying practice in all its aspects and 
with the standard system of measuring in South 
Africa. They must be capable of undertaking 


| lecturing in major Quantity Surveying subjects and 


the supervision of tutorial work successful 


| applicant will be required to devote an average of 


University, Aberdeen with whom applications (eight | 


copies) should be lodged not later than 24th August, 

1960. Applicants outside the British Isles may 

submit one copy of application. f 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA GOVERNMENT 
VACANCY : GOVERNMENT VALUATION OFFICER 


Applicants should be Corporate members of the | 


Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors or of the 
Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents Institute 
or hold a University Degree in pom a ae 
Starting salary £945—£1,312 
post qualification experience in the a 5 caine 
to £1,732 by 12 annual increments. 
Application forms and further details from 
Secretary (R), Rhodesia House, 429 Strand, London, 
W.C.2. Closing date 20th August. 


LARGE SOUTH COAST TOWN. institute 


R.LCS. 


| off mid-September. Guildford, 


firm requires a qualified assistant (who has | 


his Surveyors or Chartered Auctioneers 
nal) to form an Investment and Shop Premises 
Department. A Must highest 
integrity, capa a energetic. it oppor- 
for successful applicant. Full 
r to Box 386, T. G. ree 
som 3, Clement's Inn, London, W.C.2. 
Applications treated in strictest confidence. 


twenty-five hours a week to lecturing and supervision. 
Private practice is allowed, provided that it does 
not interfere with University duties. : 
Applications (with copies of testimonials) should 
State age, qualifications, experience and research 
work completed or in progress, and give the names 
of two referees whom the University may consult. 
Two copies of the application should be sent to 
the Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 36, Gordon Square London 
W.C.1 (from whom a memorandum giving the 
neral conditions of appointment and _ further 
information about the post should be obtained) 
not later than 31st August, 1960. A third copy 
should be sent direct to the Registrar, University 
of Cape Town, Private Bag, Rondebosch, Cape 
Town, South Africa, to reach him by the same date. 
The University reserves the right to appoint a Lo ge 
other than one of the applicants or to 


appointment. 
APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 


UILDING SURVEYOR. 

requires 
London. Box No. 

1, Clement's Inn, w. ra 


REFERRED FINALIST. age 2. 
see! res) si ition as taker- 
* Guildford, Woking, N-E. Hants 
& Son, Ltd., 1, Clement's 


Intermediate standard 
& Son, Ltd., 


area. Box 387, T. G. Scott 
Inn, London, W.C.2. 


PARTNERSHIP OFFERED _ 


j A FIRM OF CHARTERED SURVEYORS, with 


Offices vi London and the Provinces, have 
vacancy for Chartered Surveyor with sound 
Provincial Urban experience, 


rtner to 
work in the hy Eastern area. required. 
Box 381, T. G. Scott & Son, Ltd., L he Inn, 


London, W.C.2 


if 

He 

: 
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AUGUST, 1960 ADVERTISEMENTS 


UsE THE BUILDING CENTRE 


for all your problems relating to building materials 


and equipment. 


Write 
Open—Monday to Friday, 9.30 a.m.—5 p.m. 
Saturday, 9.30 a.m.—1 p.m. 


26 Store Street, LONDON, W.C.1 


Telephone: Museum $400—10 lines 


contact * 


Public Works and CHADBURNS 


Permanent display of levels and theodolites 
Civil E ngineering | and surveying instruments by all leading 
British and Cogtinental manufacturers in 
extensive Opticdl Showrooms. 


Con t racto rs Chadburns are appointed Area Stockists for 


ZEISS — Western Germany 
KERN — Switzerland STANLEY — LONDON 


and North of England agents for : 


SURVEY & GENERAL INSTRUMENT CO., LTD., 
LONDON, W.C.1 


ST. PETER’S CLOSE, 


LEVEL AND THEODOLITE REPAIRS A SPECIALITY 


HARTSHEAD, SHEFFIELD, 1. CHADBURNS (uverroo) LTD 


Telephone: Sheffield 26457 3, 
Tel: CENtral 4844 


SILICONE LIMITED 
Waterproofs and Preserves all Masonry Contractors and Joinery Specialists 


| Ask for 41, EAGLE STREET, HOLBORN, 
SZERELMEY SILICONE LIQUID LONDON, W.C.! 
| 


No. 103 Telephone: CHAncery 7422/3/4 


| SZERELMEY LIMITED 


§ Coptic St., W.C.! Southampton 
227 Rotherhithe New Road, London, S.E.16. Tel: Museum 3705 Tel, No. 73176 


| 
| 
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FILON roofliphts used im the robbitey ot Kingsclere Estotes. 


Buridings subblied ond erected by E. W. Teylor & Co, ite, 
Si FILON is the idea! translucent sheeting for the farmer. It is economical because 


it is SO easy to install and can be nailed, sawn, drilled, filed, using ordinary 
carpenter's tools. Dingy sheds, barns and lofts can easily and cheaply be con- 
: verted into light, useful, productive byres or battery houses with a few sheets of 
FILON. FILON admits up to 85°, of light, is virtually indestructible and of 
uniform strength throughout because it is made by a continuous process. 
Filon its available in flat sheet (in roll form if required) or standard profiles 
to suit corrugated iron, aluminium or asbestos sheeting. It is obtainable from 


FILON your local merchant. If you have any difficulty write to the address below. 


STRUCTURAL SHEETING 


lights Trond Lucent 


B.1.P. REINFORCED PRODUCTS LTD - STREETLY WORKS - SUTTON COLDFIELD - Phone: Streetty 2411 


Ali commumcations regarding Advertisements thould be addressed to the Advertising Managers. 
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